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of  several  of  the  individual  sketches  in  this  book  (i  e 
the  British  Isles,  France,  India,  etc.,)  they  were  i„! 
debted  largely  to  the  assistni.oe  of  Mr.  W.  Pak.nham, 
B.  A.,  D.  Paed.,  Principal  of  the  Toronto  Technical 
School,  and  formerly  Registrar  of  the  Education 
Deportment  of  Ontario. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OKN-ER.VL    AWAKEXIXO    ,x    KDrcAT.OX. 

"lore  f„ll  of  hope  than  ?!.„  •  "^  ."-""liable,  or 
extension  of  oZ;JtVtMi::::VTf  ''"  "■? 
fociet.v,  anil  the  Droercssivo  r„f^!l        i'  '"''"'*"  "^ 

"g  anj  training'  0^^  tIT  "'f'  '"  ''''^- 
known  a,  the  child's  ^nt™',.  '''"''"^'  ^""'   ''^ 

wSr;::r:n^f™j;:;-"5-all,™„,eofarevo- 

aims,  new  methods,  nevprincinl»  h^-^'r"""'   "^^ 
t"ted  for  the  old,  where  the  "'^l-    have  been  substi- 
"nderstood.     If  al  "he  work    .^f"'  ^dneation  "  is 
tors  of  the  pas,  'erede, roved       /'."  ^'■?''*  ^'^"'"'- 
n>odem  education   would  .^''f'  '!'  •*''",  "  ^''"l  i" 
of  Pestalo^zi,  Fr  ele     \ L^n        "jV"  "'^  ^"'''"B' 
lozei  and  Fr;elJrrev;iufoni'zed''l   "•""''•     P*^''" 
and   principles   of  edtation     If       """'j  '"'*'""^'' 
gave  the  world  Ampri^.-        '    ^'"'"   ""'^   Barnard 
•ion    to   civ"   satton-^!,r;i'T"'',?'■^''°*"''''- 
-hoo.s  c.nd„cted  and  IS t^ed  t  ^  'staT" "^^ 
The  ^  eat  educators  who  lived  before  ?he  nine- 
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canon."     But  Pestalo^zi  and  FrcH-bo     ver;    he  m  c 

led  to  the  develop,ne„     of  !Z         ."'""'i  n<><-o.ssarily 
educational  ai„/™;ehd?'X"it'""''*"^'" 

stead  of  ,,,Pro       ,''."""«'  P""-e"  liarnionioiKslv,  in- 
telKt     w-f,  ••'■"!«  "?''  «'"»P  ™'""-e  to  hi    in- 

pie."  of  tpacliinf,'  ninuamental  pnuei- 

iJ!ir:rh:;!r,ti!:::'''rv'"'.^~^'-'''-i-' 

''  '^'"""  "1  educ-iit,.,i,,  and  the  baa- 


GENERAL  AWAKENING   ,N   EDUCATION.  , 

more  originaTthIn  Ifr  '  "••"'7.°' «''''"oIx  waa  even 

Pestalczi  and  f"  lil  ,ve  e  h^^I "  "  """'  °^ 

nition  of  ,he  child  anV.;  ^  ""t,,:™"  "™«; 
European  rofom.ers  recoffniscd  tho  ohu  ''''•"' 

organisation  ^f  .lle%ro  .'^r';,^^':^"'^''^   ^"-^ 
progrel^f'Trac"-'  r;":;:/"TrT*  ^'^P^  '"  ""^ 

?^nrn:-£^^r^^^^^^ 

have  done  to  d„  "  ■       f      ^'  '""  ''^''"''.V  "ould 

uone  to  du  .u^a.^   ,v,th  the  mvriad  evils  of  cou- 
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ventional  classification  of  the  human  family  on  the 
basis  of  rank  or  fortune.     It  was  the  most  widely 
effective  step  m  the  overthrow  of  the  vicious  class 
system  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  princirile 
of  universal  community  among  men.     It  lifted  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  what  had  been  arrogantlv 
named     the  lower  classes  "  out  of  their  worst  condi- 
tions of  misfortune  by  at  least  setting  free  their  im- 
prisoned intellectual  and  spiritual  natures.     It  ele- 
vated the  hitherto  neglected  children,  and  opened  to 
their   mental   and   spiritual   lives   the   treasures   of 
the  past  recorded  in  literature,  music,  and  art  by 
those  who  had  been  in  advance  of  the  race,  and  who 
had  received  most  clearly  new  and  more  ennobling 
revelations  relating  to  all  that  inlluences  man's  high- 
est destiny.    Its  beneficent  effects  are  only  beginning 
to  manifest  themselves  distinctly.  As  eaeli  generation 
becomes  more  fully  and  more  truly  educated  it  will 
be  more  capable  of  improving  and  administering  the 
greatest  national  function,  the  true  education  of  the 
race     The  system  will  grow  broader,  and  more  eom^ 
prehensive   and  more  thorough  through  the  coming 
centuries    but  Its  foundations  were  well  and  tru"f 
„„d.'"  the  nineteenth  century  by  Mann  and  Bar- 

.       In  the  department  of  method,  the  most  important 

.'i  rgaTen'  'tuIT'/  '''V'^  ^""""'"g  "^  '^^^^- 
I  ergarten.  J  he  fundamental  princ  pies  of  the  kin- 
dergarten have  been  recognised  as  the  true  foumla- 
dlt^'T- 'P'n  °^  '''"™"°"'  ""-^  '"'-«  be/rgrad       y 

eS'"Ti'i:?''"/"",f '■'"''•  -"^g^'-^nd  uni' 
versities.  Ihe  law  of  self-activ  fy,  when  fullv  un- 
derstood, has  been  adopted  in  all"  educat"ona  in"t"- 
tutions,  as  the  test  law  in  deciding  the  valieof  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Since  its  reyflation  !  .  Froetl 
teachers    have    passed    through    several    pro^S 
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Stages  in  their  eyoiucicn  towards  its  complete  com- 
prehension, and  Its  intelligent  practice 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  teachers  taught 
and  pupils  were  supposed  to  listen.  If  they  did  not 
do  so  they  were  punished.  If  they  did  listen  while 
their  teachers  talked  and  told  them  facts  or  ex^irined 
prmcip  es,  and  had  memories  capable  of  reUining 
the  matter  stored  in  them,  they  were  approved  at 
good  scholars,  and  went  out  from  colleges  and  uni- 

bv'the''  ''V'.'-PT'"'  '"  ""^  practical  work  of  We 
by  the  men  who  had  received  no  collegiate  or  univer- 
sity educat^.on.  They  were  trained  to  be  mere  re- 
ceivers  and  reproducers  of  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, their  executive  power  was  dwarfed  by  lack  of 
opportunity  for  its  exercise.  The  only  'executive 
raining  affor-led  by  schools,  colleges,  ai'.d  mTv  r  i^ 
ties  was  the  training  of  the  playground. 

Gradually  through  the  century  the  pupil  has  been 
oniancpated  lie  has  become  more  than  a  vesse" 
into  which  facts  and  principles  are  poured  by  hi 

otr.-   ,^'°T^'  *""  T'^y'  t'^'-'hers  are  "learning 
to  teach  less  that  pupils  may  learn  more,"  and  not 

nereiy  learn  more,  but  develop  more  powers  of  i^- 
tellect  and  character. 

Teaching  has  really  passed  through  six  stages  in 
the  evolmiou  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
^Jelling"  stage  to  the  stage  of  self-activity  of  the 

At  first  the  receptive  powers  only  of  the  children 

r.'afr;'^ '„"";'  ""  ""-P'""  «>'''  -«™tive  pow- 
ers, and  finally  the  receptive,  reflective,  and  ex«u- 
tive  powers  received  attention.  At  first  each  depart- 
n.nt  of  the  Iniman  power  was  made  merely  passive 
and  afterwards  it  was  trained  by  its  own  actiyity 
so  that  educational  progress  may  U-  divided  into  .fx 
advancing  stages;  passive  receptivity,  active  recep- 
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tivitj-,  passive  reflection,  active  rpflnct.V. 

coti'^icat:',  t^rt  t'tirf-^' ''-  '^-'^^'^^ 

entlv.     Tlip  lu^oTviZ Z        ^     '^"""ledgc  indcpend- 

knowledge  wa.  n^mZy^i       "'"?  '"""'^''  "">' 
gentiv  used    an      f  IL?'!  f'  •■"  "  "'"^  '"'elli- 

t'-ereflocti';   ,    ,      ™,,r:";    """""'^  '"  •'"'" 
Children  were  trained  itl,„  "■"-■"]""■"  l'"^'''-'"- 

dent  .liinlcl^  L*^^  ^:r,.:T"'"f  J  »«  do  indepen- 
The  greate^'t  n  I  ,n  e  „  IT  ""'  investigation, 
teachers  realised  fhH,"  ;'"'""''  "'■■'^  ""dc  when 
»o  long  as  the  eh  llV' "  'r  "'"",  ''T  '■'"''"^^'''• 
along  the  lines  of  u  .,■,""';'''  "  ^  '"^""emive 
hood.  The  great  „,«<.;'■'  •"'""' r'"  "'  ^^'f" 
been  sul.niiss.-ve  f,  o^  "  '  „  '  ,  7"  l"''/™'"'^"  h"^'" 
dei.art„,e„t  „f  their  I  fe  worV  "'  '■"l'"''  '"  ''^'-^ 
gion,  and  in  politic.  W^^o/'-.rr' ■''■'•■'  "'  ■•*''- 
exeentive  power  a  child  l^i^^  '""""f?  "^  ''is 

gooJ  in  any  sphere  tJ^^'T  ?  ^"'  "^^"^  f"' 
Po-r  to  ga'in'];nowlcdIe  f'l  LtT"/'''™  ^^ 
things;  and  excellent  noweVT/  '  "''  """''  ""d 
the  knowledge  thevharii  ,''""?"  '"  "-"gard  to 
are  of  little  use  t?  t  f    """'  '''''°'  nevertheless 

«"<•■  tS  :::  ^iiidrs,:!;,^  ,i^"~.  - 

tive,  not  positive;  thev  «ekT  '  't"^'  '"■''  "''ga- 
''e«nite„e.of,,,.;,J;::!^JW,_ande„et^^,„, 
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best  power;  they  are  .hut  into  themselves:  thev  fail 
to  influence  society,  ,„.  tU,  ,u,,,,i  ,„,  ,heir  nafiona 
den  IT"^\  "-^  ""'-^-  ^"''""'''  ''";  ">ev  leave  linleevi 
ever  live' r'Th"'"'  "'"",'  "'^■^-  ''-'  "-'  "'5  1.-4 

S:::l;ieJ!^.:--::-X:t^-i^j 

with  giving  children  well-trained  nowc  s  to  r^eivo 

Child  a  >icl  -equipped,  receptive  and  reflective  beiL 
Such  training,  while  i,  is  undouhtedK  v^tly  1"?^ 

enturT  ^'it./T"-^  *^'-' .'■»  the  early"  part  o"^  .hi 
century,  still  leaves  untra  iied  the  real  solf  !,„  i 
or  individuality  of  ,he  child.  Th  .  wa  S's 
ftvaft   ^^""T.-'f  ""^""--l;  the  law  of  self  acHv 

^':::^;^.:f:;:t:^;rS'^"-'— '"^ 

tne.  The  old  ideal  „f  passive  receptivity  blinded 
ducators  at  all  stages  of  progressive  evolution  Evel 
a  he  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  are  a 
great  many  teachers  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
fundamental  principles  of  self-activity. '  They  ,fll 
do  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  child's  eduJat  on 
The  child's  activity  in  every  department  of  his  tr„;  " 
.ng  IS  recognised  now,  but-his^aetivi  ;  ireommonly 
ony  responsive  activity-and  not  true  selfTctTv™; 
He   performs   the  operations   assigned   him   by   hfs 

nd  "nderZ''""  "'"'  *'"  ''^'  "'  '"^ ' '-he 
teacher  ^"Perv.sion   and   direction   of   his 

th/cVU  ■'''^^'i'  '*"«"  "^  "dncational  development 
he  child  IS  self-active.  His  self-liood  origina^eTas 
^^oIl  as  executes.     He  i,  „„,,e  ,„„,.,  ^^an  f^  ntelli 
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gent  operator,  who  is  canal.l«     r 

-"?«• "• -^"'"S  i-sr  inr; 

£S-ir""  "=-"-= 

garien  system,     in  chemistry  or  physics  or  hinl„„,. 

pennants,  whi  e  their  students  observed  •ttrfinallv 
the  era  has  arrived  when  each  stndent  make  his  own 
mvestigations,  performs  his  own  exper  mc„t  Z 
so  for  as  possible  prepares  his  own  specfmens  and 
makes  his  own  drawings  and  reports.^  Ue  "e'aeher 
IS  an  cxpenoncod  pnide  whose  wisdom  reveals  the 
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order  with  wliieh  investigation  should  be  made  and 

dontr™'"'',?"'^"™^''  ^'-  "-"  «*"<i^°''.  but  the  stu 
dents  are  self-aot.ve,  and  by  their  own  self-activitv 

nitely  a  part  of  their  own  life-power,  and  thoy  ac- 
quire the  temlency  and  the  ability  to  do  heir'  n.rt 
independently  i„  the  work  of  the  world.  ^ 

trained ?/l"''  "^  "'"•'''"''•  "'"'  '^'  ■"'"'<'  ^''o"''!  be 
trained  in  his  operative  power,  i,as  lo,l  to  the  almost 

universal  adoption  of  maniiartraining  as  a  parTof 

popular  education  in  Europe  and  America.     At  first 

VZuT'^""'.'^  ^''  "•■"""■'"-  ''■•''^»°^i  to  qualify 
fi  e  child  to  make  a  living,  to  increase  his  value  to 
his  family  and  his  nation  as  a  producer  of  wtalth, 
and  give  respectability  to  work  by  freeing  it  from 
dnulgeiy.  At  the  end  of  the  century  men  hay" 
learned  to  y„l„e  manual  training  as  an  im  or  ant 

;:^;;,™"r'',"«™';^f- ."-  >ievfiopme„t  oi  /j  • 

power,  for  the  coordination  of  the  brain  and  hand 
for  the  culture  of  the  observant  powers  for  the  de^ 
vebpnient  of  the  power  of  definite,  nurp^  efid 
bought,  for  making  the  eliihl  a  practical,  elfiTctive, 
independent,  original  being,  and  for  training  hh 
moral  nature  by  preserving  his  creatively  o^fative 
tendency,  and  stimulating  him  to  productive  effort 
.„lt  nr"*^"?^  *'^'"'"'y  important  economic  re- 
sul  of  manual  training,  it  is  now  made  a  part  of 
regular  school  work  because  of  its  direct,  and  indi- 

reireroTchiitn':'^-^''-"''  '-"*"''  "'■'•  "■->  '- 

Children  have  a  nat.iral  tendency  to  work  with 
the  material  things  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
Ihey  use  sand,  and  stones,  and  bricks,  and  clay 
and  wood  to  make,  and  build,  and  represent  in  yii' 

them  ™T1*'  P'""',"'"'  '^^"'^  *"«  "«  revealed  to 
inem.      iik-    ajp   happiest   when   constructing  or 
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•»  keep  n.e„,  oee^pl^d^l^];;" '?fM-„  merely 
«-c..pafio„  means  a  great  dea  il,  „  rif  P'""^"'" 
velopnient.     The  cbil.l  tr„„  ?  ,  '''"'''■'  "•"'^  de- 

v-onment  i„  order    1,^1"?"  ^^"-"^■■i'''  en- 

erativo  powers  and  ,o  end  him  ,„  t""'"""  •"•  "P" 
«  1  conceptions,  that  he  has  no  17  "";.  greatest  of 
God  in  improving  all  tl  i"  7^^""^*?  ^'*'' 
power  to  transform  his  n  a  r^l'l  •  '^""^^^''^^  of 
due  time  enlarge  into  Z  •'"^■'•"'"nent  will  i„ 

fransf„rm  .•nteiret^Ta^d  spSl?  1-  P"^"  *" 
improve  and  elevate  tlJ  ■  j '^  •  ^  eo"ditions,  and 
tions  of  hnmatiu  ""'"•'"•""  ""<•  ^"""l  ™ndi 

•"•■"irnle^fof 'lllr^^el"  {""^t^"'  '"-"  "^  «'- 
of  education  based,;,,  the  MeawfT''"  ,°'''  »y^*««^ 
to  communicate  kuolol^'ttj^fT'  "<'''"' 
""rture  and  cultivation  ,,f  fV,,""™*'""  'o  the 

'^graduallvpassingomof  11%  '■'"'■•'■'  ""'^  ">  ''* 
those  who  were  said  tn  I  ''"'racfer  of  many  of 

Since  educators  ,te\tn"ed'V''"™"%^ 
?s  the  development  of  hum"n*  "'■"^''  ''''•«=''<'0'> 
"■^  best  cult,rfe  and  enri  Cenr'"" '."  '"'""»">'  ^^i"* 
Partof  his  highest  cnlt„.„  J  '  ^'"'  ='  "  necessary 
'earned  that  tW  ^leservatio^n  »  ^rf'";™*'  *'=^'  '"'ve 
tendency  to  tranffonn  a„T"he  n  '^'"''^7""'"^  "i  the 

process  to  produce  certain  l^lf  ■''""""'  •'<'^'<-<'  or 

-»^  -  Of  the  unS;:  eh:;!::, -.ir::^4;- 
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ehildhood  for  tlic  dpfinm^  ,,t 

9i™,  executive  character      T,;  '"'?'^''"*-''  P™gres- 
"early  all  civilisod  c«  ,n  de^'^  i  H^r'^P'-lf  '" 

extensive  introduction  ToJJT"""'  P""'"'-  I'" 
™ove,ne„,  of  ti,e  nine^n"  httr'^' ^'"™"''"^' 
|n/tS ---;?- ™£"^.,r.vtH  du. 

at  the  expense  oTthe  ate  tdi'n^r'.'T  ""  '^""* 
O'lucation  and  trai„i„„  T^  '"  ''';"■''  ♦''<^.^-  '"'''^eive 
■'"-"t-  Tl„.  a  „  f  •  T  1  T^  ■"'lustrial  e„,ploy. 
port  „,eohan;  a  t,.airi::,';'^f''""K"  '^  '"  «" '  e^ 
TJ.cy  are  intended  o"ake%l^^  T  "l  '^"^P^'i"'^^- 
improvement  o„  a  sv^tt^  of!'"  °^  "'"'  '"  '"'  «° 
f"r  a  term  of  year,  to  learn  »  PT^'^i^S  '^''■'<^'-™ 
Schools,"  proporlv  ,o!^,  r  1  "'?''''•  ^i""  "  Trade 
-'on„-e  inst'^  „  "„;  ouhe  !  '  ''"'^\  '"'  '^8"'^^'^  ^«  o™" 
seholastie  institmion'    '        '""''^  "^  educational  or 

fSin':iiSHr:ra,rrtth'^^-''^<' - 

the  eommunitv  and  erl?^  !  .  •  ^  "*  '''^  ''^'P'^nse  of 
«n.I  in  indn^riaTt:  :  :  /"  ^t'^r  '"^'-^ 
schools  not  only  fulfil,  fl  '™';  ,  i'"'  '."«'■'  ■"  such 
a  free  education  t  7|  li^f  "i^,?  /r^"'"'"  »{givi..R 
"f  guardianship  of  chi  re  \v  1  "™''  ''"'  """'y 
"reriminal,  or  dissi  ,n  ed   ;        T     P"™*''  "'•■  dead. 

"...ditions  'of  evn      1  ,Vh  ZnlV  ''  '"^''^  **"""  f~'" 
''7ft„piui,„L"„t'!;„;-/;i;a'--  them   to   i. 

dren  in  homes  built  ami  ^'"  .'^'' .""^J^^  "f  the  chil- 

-^.  and  ^^^:tut-T-t^/::^::^ 
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to  give  the  pupils  a  good  education  and  a  trainine 
.n  some  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  mav  e»rn 
a  respectable  living,  when  they  are  Kolh  to 

Ihc  movement,  which  has  been  so  general  in  civi- 
Iml  countries  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  fa- 

part  o"n     ■''•'";  "^  '^'"'°^""'  "'"'  ""«'  P^-Ms 
a  part  of  a  general  movement  in  favour  of  all  suf- 

aie  rccenert  any  scholastic  train  ng  at  all  if  thov 
had  been  born  in  the  nn.ldle  of  the  font,  r  Thnl 
-nn^ntficont  institutions  in  all  ei^S^oJ 

and  IS  the  beat  answer  to  those  who  obiect  tn  ,hl   i- 
~  -'  -ntrol  of  educational  L".ilrrn:t%t 

and  for  the  neglected  the  orphan,  the  blind,  the  de  V 

and  the  weak-minded,  has  been  rapid  and  definite     ' 

The  clearer  revelation  of  the  di^ity  „f  childhood 

the  reverence  to  which  it  is  justlf  endtled   a„d  ,he 
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rights  that  should  be  accorded  to  it,  have  entirely 
changed    the    attitude    of   adulthood    to   childhood. 
Sympathetic  and  considerate  adulthood  has  volun- 
tarily  given   up  many   of   the   barbarous   practices 
which  inflicted  so  much  cruelty  upon  children  and 
(lid  so  much  to  destroy  their  natural  good  tenden- 
cies, make  them  dull,  selfish,  sensual,  and  unsympa- 
thetic   and  inconsiderate  parents  or  guardians  have 
been  forced  to  be  at  least  fairly  respectful  to  chil- 
dren by  the  lows  of  civilised  nations.     One  of  the 
most  glorious  achievei>ients  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  awakening  of  a  true  spirit  of  child  reverence, 
and  the  passing  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren in  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  rights. 
Ihe  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  will  be 
notable  for  the  revolution  effected  in  the  discipline 
management,   and  training  of  children.     Men  and 
women,  even  among  the  highest  classes,  have  been 
tined  and  in  eed  imprisoned  by  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tian lands  during  the  last  years  of  the  century  which 
has  just  closed  for  punishing  children  in  ways  that 
were  conscientiously  regarded  by  earnest  Christian 
men  and  women  as  essential  to  "the  performance  of 
their  solemn  duties  to  their  children  at  the  middle 
of  the  century.    The  new  revelation  in  regard  to  the 
true  method  of  training  children  has  been  far-reach- 
ing m  Its  influence.    The  development  of  the  ideal  of 
child  perfection  has  led  naturally  to  movements  in 
favour  of  all  classes  of  human  beings  and  even  of 
animals  who  were  formerly  subjected  to  abuse  or 
cruelty  because  of  their  subordination.     The  evolu- 
tion of  the  conception  of  child-freedom  has  widened 
the  range  of  moral  vision,  and  all  forms  of  tyranny 
based  on  ownership  or  superiority,  real  or  assumed 
have  been  successfully  attacked,  is  the  ideal  of  true 
freedom  has  grown  clearer. 
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beatmg  of  ohiWren  and  in,™  'I'""'  ^PP'"^''^'^ «'"' 
vants,  aa  the  o„lv  -v«y  to  K  .1  n  '""'/"""g  »"" 
rectitude.      The'.nosf     !l,      '    ■    '"  '"  "'^  P^'hs  of 

Pl'ild  was  undcrstoo,   Tl      l'     .^'"' '•'''""ng  of  a 
'",<?  wrong.    Children    .1  ■'''.""'<  '''™  ffo™  do- 

sane  w-e,e%eg  rd  d";     ir    ■"""•'''^'  "'"'  ""^  "- 
other  power  to  eolt    -   ,^      ^^  >'"  '''""^"'"  °'  >"  «»>• 

f'  ■ "  evil,  .o  the,?;; ,  ."petrft""'  ^r  "'^™ 

"'■  ■■•y,  in  or.lcr'fh,r  i„,  'f^  ,  """  "''*''  '""•''e 
fain  praetiees  of  L  ,h  ""*^''"  ''•""■"  *"  "^■"i''  <='^'- 
Tl.ev'avoide.i  tL:^'^,^  '^^^'"^-^  .Hsapproved. 
superiors    were    pre  e   t     H  ?  ''■'■"•"■'  "'''"'  ""''•• 

ing  foree  of  hnnVanitv  L  W  .  ?"P"''^''  '"•^'"■'''n- 
mchod  Icnown  » "p  ev-,'/;!  ?„^."-"'»V'''«  the  only 
eive  foree,  were  indeed  r^  ■  ,  "^^  *=-^"^™al,  eoer- 
procesaes  hv  wh.Vh  e1  i|  ren  u"^"  "^  "'^  highest 
to  do  rigbt-or  a'ld  „;!;!:;"  ""'*'  •*  '"dueed  dther 

tuJ'lrSlV:;;:!:;:;::,"^ 'Jrineteenth  ee„- 

rapidly    changing    the  ^rf,,-"  P'''losoph.y  and  are 

Teachers  and  pa^n,    , '"."    •         "^,  '^''iW-training. 

trol  instead  of  ex  e"n„l  Ztr  1"  />"  '^'^™'°P  ^'^'f"''""- 

by  evolntion  from     ■  ithh?  1.      '  i'''^;  *.'■'"■"  *''"  '^W" 

passivity  eonapell",  h."  n  loHvf;'  '■^'  f'"^^'  »■• 

authoritv  of  parent  nr  \T  \  ■     ''■''ereise  of  the 

mora]  force.     I    doesnotde  T  ^^^  '^'  '^'"'''   "« 

r'ght  or  even  of  av'idil  ,    '"''  *'"''"'''''  "^  doing 

habit  of  v^s.iJ.Zl!ZZ7!.  o/'lr'""^ ''' 

f">  ^..bm.ss.on   to  a  superior  "^iX^d't^hX 
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and  the  cousc.i„usncs,f;''f'    :.''"''    ""Sinality, 
spoiisibilitv.     J,  makes  tin  1  :  ""''  *""'  '^■ 

positive,  and  rol,    men     f  H     '"  "'"^'""■<'  "'^"■'"^  "'' 

"•orei,,,!  to  interelfer    „,  I  '^  ^'"'"  ""'^'""'^  "d 

One  of  .1,    „     f  ■  '^  <'"-"Pf '-itive  self-activity 

yne  <>t  tlic  most  important  result,  of  ,|.„  ,  ^'"' •"■ 
"gnilion  of  ,l,e  ehild'^  riXs  ,  f  •  "'*  '^ 
reverence  for  the  c    I,]  „I?1  '  "^  "  ^'idespread 

social,    and   s  ,  ritn^     ^      '''™":'' "*  ""  ''"'"'trial, 
awakening  in'  e' ad  to      "',""'   i"   ""^   ^"""k^bk  • 
'7  part  o'f  tl'rete^th'eemu:/    Tw"^ -"i^  '"*- 
of  the  movement  was  F,-  Lhi   ^l'       ^^^  originator 
the   kindergane         V.IT^'^'  '^"  ^^'=''«  f«""der  of 
studied   childhood   JZ  "''."■^,«'"'"    fif'.v  years   he 
He  taugh     1    °tld'  to  r     '•"•■  1°'"'  -^^i^'ifi^allv. 
tl'an  th!  knowledge  to  1^^^°'''  '^"  *"''  "^  g^'^'-'i'r 
"■"de   it   clear  XthtrZer''"'''^  •'" '""•'  »»d 
greater  importance  than    „f„T,'''"'°'   '■"   °^  """^h 
value  learning  les    bn,  th  v       "''''^'-     ^^"^  '^•^  »<" 
tl'an  culture.^a    the     '  IK.?  J  ;■'  T'"'  "^  «'^«*''f 
culture,  and  tievarl^f    •;  "".*  "'''''  ''^"l  value  to 
«i.h  a;dent       husLmt.fi    -)'"""  '¥  <''"''''  '"''"'^'f 
"•liieh  his  mind  ,nav  be  si.    "",'  "'"  P™^"^^^^-^'  ^y 
dwarfing    or    de"?^, ^  liT    "1-'!'^^''^  -'"'out 
power.  "isrroying    his    individual    executive 

tioJtd  '^^r'pr^"^;!"  "^ir '"'/ '-  ^'^- 

caters  of  Europe  aWX.'.  """'i  advanced  edu- 

jng  the   childT.d   con  p  r  „:  Te  '"''f  ""^'  ''"<^- 

-estigations  „  ...cr';:^;:^  :t  ^:^^:jz 
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^^Zfli^  «nd  scientific  systems  of  psyehol- 
oRjr  and  pedagogj-.  Already  this  most  interesting  of 
all  studies,  the  study  of  the  child,  has  led  to  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  educational  lead- 
,"'  '■"*,•''''  .'"•'•'"J^'  "f  «'«'-hing  and  training  must 
bo  abandoned,  and  that  the  ai„„  „nd  proceLs  of 
education  m  primary  schools  must  be  changed  in 
nearly  every  respect. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  child  studv  has  Iwn 

ZZe  te\"^*r''"'^',''"''  ^-l-™»ive  efforts  to 
secure  the  highest  results  in  child-development. 
1  his  movement  has  only  begun,  but  already  it  has 

men?'i»?-N''!:r"'""''  "'  *"  J"'*'fy  the  state- 
ment, that  It  IS  the  greatest  educational  work  of  the 

"for  The''  7"^  /■'""/'  ",'"  '"™'"^  ""•  fi™'-* 
century.  ^''™«"»"'''  evolution  of  the  twentieth 

Since  the  World's  Congress  of  Educators  at  Chi- 
eago  in  1893,  hundreds  o^W„l,  and  s^e  an^  ,t 
tional  organisations  have  been  formed  by  parents  in 
eo-operation  with  teachers  to  study  the%hild"  and 
learn  how-to  promote  his  physical,  intellectual    and 

tfma  e"lv  ll'T'^P";"'-  '^^'''  o^goo-ations  will  "l 
timately  be  foi-med  m  connection  with  every  church 
as  a  most  important  department  of  church  work 
and  when  the  Church,  the  Homo,  and  the  Sehooi 
ho  h;T)nT"?°"-;  "'""«  '"''y  progressive  lines  for 
Wll  W  ♦  ''""'''"P'"™'  of  tlie  child,  civilisation 
will  begin  to  advance  at  a  more  rapid  rate 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is  a 
science  based  on  the  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  and  the  laws  of  the  natural  evo- 
ution  of  the  powers  of  the  child  has  led  to  the  estaU- 
lishmen  of  normal  schools  for  the  trainint  of  teach- 
ers in  the  philosophy  and  the  art  of  true  teaching 
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The  training  „£  teachers  for  the  intrlliKent  practice 
of  their  profession  and  ,l,e  eon^eions^se  '„f  Z 
pedagogical  principles  is  „„,.  „f  ,he  notable  features 

centurv      r  T"'   ^'■"^  "I'""'°»   "^  •'■<■  nineteenth 
centur>.      So    long  as    the   popular   belief   aeeepted 
earning  alone  as  a  qnaliticatio.',  for  the  ,.,si,io„    f  i 
teacher    trne  progress  ,„  e.hicatiot,  was'  n,.cossarih 
so  V.     One  of  the  most  effective  steps  in  the  whole 
history  of  e-lucational  a.lvn„eeme>,t  was  the  r,H.o.M,i- 
tion  b.v  the  state  in  civilised  countries  of  its  diitv  to 
prohibit  untrained  men  and  women  f,o,„  teaehin^r  i„ 
public  scho.,ls  and  to  provide  normal  sch.K.ls  for  the 
thorough  framing  of  those  ,vho  are  to  teach  in  then, 
Ihis  important  step  was  essential  when  the  state  as- 
eZcalion?     ^'^  '^  ^"P«"-i«i»g  ""d  dir«Hinjr  pnldie 
For  many  years  it  was  deemed  sufficeut  to  train 
he  teachers  of  the  school,  for  younger  children,  but 
^.c  close  of  the  century  found  a  progrcs.,ive  „u»e. 
ment  in  favour  of  repining  „  thorough  training  for 
the  men  and  woti,™  ,,,  high  .schools,  colleges,  and  uui- 
versities     A  degree  from  the  university  is  no  Uumer 
•garded  as  a  guarantee  „{  power  to'  combine  the 
rocesses  .,f  mmd  culture  and  character  development 
leaching  18  now  recognised  as  a  profession  requiring 
as  careful  and  as  thorough  a  training  as  medicine,  of 
law  or  theology  for  its  efficient  practice 

One  of  the  great  aids  in  the  general  awakening  of 
intelligent  interest  in  education,  and  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  higher  ideals  and  correct  methods  in  edu- 
cation, has  been  the  publication  of  educational  jour- 
nals and  magazines.  Educational  books  have  in- 
creased a  thousandfold  during  the  eenfurv,  and 
periodical  educational  literature  is  one  of  its  distinc- 
tive evolutions. 

Physical  education  has  i.reived  a  -rent  deal  of  in- 
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telhgent  consideration  durin*.  th»  i  . 
century.  This  was  a  natnrfl  'f '  1""*"  «f  «he 
t.on  of  the  fact  tha  the  eo,  ™  "'  *  °^  '''"  '^•'"g^i" 
"  only  a  small  pa«  of  a  ~i'?*'":  »*  knowledge 

and  the  three  departments  o/^hl  J';f„*"Preme  ai„,, 
«>cal,  intellectual,  and  moral  n  '^''''>  P°^™''  P'-j' 
""ention.  It  i,  ^neraralr.^'':^  systematic 
Partments  of  poZ  iZfC^t^t  w"  "'^''  *'^  <J«- 
der  that  each  deDartmLnf  '^'^  *'  «  "I'ty  in  or- 

*'on  "(develops  and  hr^hr"!;'^^  ^''  -^-^i- 
ffl'  thoroughly  qualified  for  4: '"1?"'^"'''  ""■•V  •>« 
duty  .  an  individual  andt  fmrmte^ttl^ 

«ent  of  a  child's^wer^t  the    '^  *"'°  ""*  <i<^Part- 
The  schools  we,^  VomTnated  h  T"'.^  °^  "'«  "'^'^rs. 
edge-giving   till   the  nfnefeenth       ^"^'"^  °^  "^""^^I- 
were  sources  of  physical  dS   T""''^'   ""^   ""'v 
Misequence  of  one  sided  W  '    """J  «'  «  necessar'v 
I"   the  history  of    he      * »      T'         "■*'  ""  '^'"'^ 
■".the  last  qwrter  ofTe  I^r"  '^l  ""i-er^itie^ 
Powt  professors  of  physical  .,  I?  '"'^  "^^an    to   ap- 
went  of  the  bodily™'    "'r*  ^^  *}'  <^«^«'o? 
fme  cannot  be  long  Sved  1      ',"'""'""*«•     The 
ment  will  be  taken  fn^o^^^lri'/"  P^^'i^ol  develop- 
?f  university  degrees      Ev'r!    ,'""  '"  ""«  g'-'^-g 
'"'»  a   man's   qualificatifnfi ''.?'?.'  *«  -"'*-•» 
n'ong  productive  lines  shon?H  I      ."^^'^^e   life-work 

™t.onal  institutions,  and    houTr'  ''"'T^  '"  e^"' 
full  relative  value  in  mnH  ^  ^nsidered  in  its 

to  school,  and  in  th  ^al  ZS"*""!'""'  '-^hoo 
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in  Urxr:'.^'  ^/''"'  •-?  .«^''-'- 

desirability  of  giviZsfZ'  "'"^"'ties.      The 

limited  trfini„g^?o  .fua^lifv  f„?.'''"'',-r  '^^"'"^  " 
batable  question  at  tPhl-  •  ^°T  ''^^  ^""^  «  <!«- 
at  its  close  hey  had  eo^fr^'-^f  *^'  •'^"""■y-  b-t 
in  all  progressive  educa^t^oi  T'"'"''*'""  ^"">  '"vs 

herself 'haf  noTtheStT'.""!."'",:'""^-.  "'°""»» 
course,  and  she  ha,  nJfvL  i,  u-';.''"  <^d"™tional 
rank  with  her  brottrfr  u'",''  "'""'y  *"  take  high 
The  eran  in  J„/  i        °  ''"''"'''  ""^  university  work 

^r^'oTL  :^^:iTz\:!''' '"  "r "'^herde: 

most  momentous  teps^l;r  "  ""''l^'  ""^  "^  "'« 
Another  great  educa  ,"oI»T  TT'"  °^  ""■'i^afi-'n. 
ter  part  of  the  ni,tttn,h  1  r''"P"'''''  "^  *^  '»'- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  IJ*  "="•"•.>'  was  the  awaken- 
after  gradSolfonSoTo;'  '•'•"■■^  "'  *^  "«' 
ideal  assumed  that  edieation  wn,"""'"f "•'■:.  ."^''"^  "'-^ 
or  university.  I„  rca^v  H.J!  '"'""P'f  ^<i  in  school 
beginswhen  weleave  hi  '"'/'•"'^'t  education  only 
which  we  gradua  e  *s„  "•"'  "'^•i'ntion  from 
reaching  mo  "mens  ha^t  ""P"'*""'   ""^   *«'• 

last  qufrter  oTthe  J^n  ^rvTo  7T''^,  '"""«  '''« 

Literfry  and  sVient  fi7ri"T"  f  '^  ""'."  ^^hantauqua 
Vincen^  which  pro Wdi '!!'"'  "'^'"'""^  V  Bishop 
partmen'ts  oitZZtZi^rl"  """^,  "'  «»  de- 
may  be  read  bTeTen  .'^^ f  V^  ""r'r""  ^''t:^^ 
organisat  on  have  com,.  v„r  „  "^  ^  """^  'h's 
movements,  and  mrdL  U^ ^o^^Sr "''"" 
for  occasional  students  university  courses 

and  domestic  scieC    „  ,d    „  „!,  ''''"1"'*"=  ^~n°m.V 
.echnica,andscien,i«;l;:r."TtS:o1 
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education  have  been  found  essential  in  qualifying  the 
race  for  more  definite,  and  more  effectively  produc- 
tive wonk  in  the  various  departments  of  human  la- 
bour. They  have  also  done  much  to  make  labour 
pleasant  and  interesting,  and  to  give  constructive 
work  Its  true  place  and  dignity. 

The  study  of  art  and  music  in  schools  has  become 
practically  universal  in  public  schools  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  century.  Art  was  at  first  taught 
in  schools  on  account  of  its  practical  value  in  in- 
creasing the  power  of  artisans  in  all  departments  of 
life-work,  but  both  subjects  are  now  taught  because  of 
their  high  educational  value.  They  have  a  direct  in- 
tluenee  for  good  on  the  high  and  broad  development 
of  character,  and  they  aid  in  qualifying  children  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  greatest  works  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  past.  All  the  revelations  that 
have  been  made  to  the  nice  by  the  prophet  souls  of  tlie 
past,  have  been  recorded  even  in  literature,  or  art  or 
music,  and  one  of  the  clearest  duties  of  the  school  is 
to  give  the  children  the  fullest  possible  power  to  in- 
terpret these  revelations. 

Sunday  schools  form  a  great  educational  force, 
and  their  extension  and  development  were  notable 
features  of  the  educational  evolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Improved  classification,  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  classes  for  Sunday  School  tcach- 
T'  *"*.  .^"^OP"""  "f  «  uniform  series  of  lessons,  and 
the  publieation  of  many  excellent  teaching  guides 
dealing  directly  with  the  Sunday  School  lessons,  have 
systematised  and  improved  the  work  of  Sunday 
"evSmTnl"""'  '""""  '^^^''^  "^encies  in  human 

of  TffL?"''f?7  u  '7'P«"<'»"  "nd  the  co-ordination 
of  effort  winch  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century  manifested  itself  in 
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the  organisation  of  teadiprs  for  the  explanation  of 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  the  eonBideration  of 
the  best  methods  of  organising,  classifying,  and  man- 
aging schools,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  pedagogy  and  psychology  at  institutes  and 
conventions.  Organised  at  first  by  local  bodies  of 
teachers  in  small  municipal  districts,  they  have  ex- 
tended their  influence  and  area  from  town  to  county, 
state,  national,  and  even  internp.tion«l  proportions, 
till  in  1893  the  World's  Congress  of  Educators  was 
held  in  Chicago.  These  conventions  have  had  a 
marked  influence  in  defining  and  broadening  educa- 
tional aims,  and  in  diffusing  new  ideals  and  methods, 
and  they  must  always  continue  to  be  the  most  potent 
agencies  in  the  elevation  of  the  teaching  profei- 

sinii_  °    '^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EN'OLA.VD  AND   WALE.S. 

EnSd^^St'"'--^''''"  '"^.""•>-  "'  education  in 
S  TheF^  ■'T,  '■'""■'"•."'"^f'"  "f  tl>e  national 
V^T  :■  ■-  r"^  "''  ^™'P'''"  '«  revorent  of  the  past 
Education  had  its  beginnings  in  the  church-  it  must 

P  «t1  ^'  'T*  *"."'S'=''-''-  The  Stat;  has  no 
presumed  to  interfere  in  education;  it  must  be  chnrv 
o^nterfereuce  now.     This  conser^tir    mper  de- 

^.t^:=ZnEi«d^,:-j~^ 
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down  a  ladder  that  the  people  may  climb  up  and  dis- 
possess both  us  and  our  children  ?  " 

In  the  third  place,  the  national  genius  is  prosaic 
and  practical.  It  turns  away  from  the  theorist  and 
the  system-maker.  It  approaches  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  without  comprehensive  views  or  fun- 
damental principles.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  hour.  Its  reformine 
creed  is  the  creed  of  the  business-mind,— a  minimum 
01  change  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  and  a 
minimum   of  e.'jpense. 

Prior  to  tht  Renaissance  the  clergy  were  the 
teachers  and  defined  the  courses  of  study;  the  monas- 
teries were  the  schools;  and  the  sons  of  the  rulins 
classes,  the  pupils.  With  the  Renaissance  Latin 
and  Greek  became  the  secular  basis  of  the  new 
courses  of  study,  and  Free  Grammar  schools,  open  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  replaced  the  monas- 
teries. Most  significant  of  all,  the  control  of  edu- 
cation passed  from  the  clergy  to  the  congregation 
where  the  priest  must  recognise  the  interest,  if  not 
the  authority,  of  the  laity. 

Grammar  schools  and  a  few  endowed  schools 
were  created  by  the  Tudors  and  early  Stuarts,  but 
between  16.^0  and  1800  a  strange  lethargy  fell  upon 
secondary  education  in  England.  Favoritism  and 
extravagance  dissipated  tlie  endowments.  Many 
Grammar  schools  in  small  towns  disappeared  before 
the  steady  movement  of  the  better  classes  towards  the 
large  centres.  The  schools  that  remained,  though 
founded  originally  for  the  poor,  were  gradually  re- 
stricted by  expanding  fees,  tn  the  sons  of  the  very 
wealthy. 

Between   1600   and    17r.O  the  condition   of  the 
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poorer  classes  was  pitiable.  The  iJonaissanee  failed 
in  Its  effort  to  give  them  Free  Grammar  school, 
tie  ^leTJ'  '"=«'f*/'J.''y  Tudor,  and  Stuarts,  desSe 
the  pleadings  of  Latimer,  Milton,  and  Locke  At! 
prentice- „ws  may  have  forced  upin  theinihe  trai^ 
ing  required  of  good  workmen,  but  the  even  ™ars 
ot  apprentice-serfdom  co„ld  not  evolve  good  chi^ens 
Kven  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  massi 

Trrsed"  rnumh   '"''""T    i^"'^''''"  ^^-^  '" 
ereased  in  numbers  very  slowly.     Charity  schools 

whatsoever  the  type,  were  not  more  than  2  000  in' 

|".nibcr.      The    Society    for    Promoting    cSia^ 

Knowledge  among  the  poor,  organised  in  1698,  was 

as  yet  unnoticed  in  1750.     I„  short,  the  rural  0^8^ 

antry  were  left  without  moral  or  religions  training 

"f  any  sort,  and  the  masses  of  the  industrial  eentr^ 

Cd  t:rcr""''  '-"■  *- » •'^^^  ^^"'^^  ^^^ 

After  the  middle  of  the  century,  however  creat 
movements  began  to  change  the  face  Tf  EnXnd 
Steam-engines  and  spinning  machines,  canals  and 
highways,  new  methods  in  mining  and  aSture 

arawal  of  the  press  censorsh  p,  and  iournals  »nH 
pomphlets  and  great  public  meetings  wth  a  rma* 
able  spread  of  general  intelligence  followed  cSy  in 
he  wake  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  We^ 
leyan  Revival,  in  throwing  into  the  eccIesLsS 

oTthrchirV"'  T"'""'  "^'y'  "  brokeX  letht^' 
of  he  church,"  and  gave  to  the  English  world  a  "^ 
piety  and  a  new  philanthropic  energy.    These  Crt 

the  masses  themselves,  developed  a  new  social  creed 
-the  creed  of  "the  greatest  good  for  the  grS 
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nnmbcr."  From  this  now  social  ci-ocd  issued,  says 
the  historian  Green,  "  the  steady  attempt  which  hag 
never  ceased  from  that  day  to  this  to  remedy  the 
guilt,  the  ignorance,  the  physical  suffering,  the  so- 
cial degradation  of  th(  profligate  and  poor." 

It  was  to  tliis  new  social  creed,  then,  that  Eng- 
land owed  all  parly  efforts  to  educate  the  masses. 
Popular  education  now  appealed  to  philosophers  and 
reformers.  Malthus  protested  against  the  national 
<li9graee  of  inadequate  instruction.  Adam  Smith 
enunciated  his  helief  in  state  control  of  primary  edu- 
cation. Lancaster  and  Bell  opened  the  new  century 
with  the  first  practical  proposals  for  a  national  sys- 
tem. Private-Venture  and  Dames'  schools  increased 
m  rural  and  village  districts  with  great  rapidity. 
Sunday  schools,  organized  by  Raikes  in  1785  to  re- 
move the  godlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  masses, 
were  7,000  in  nnniber  in  1800  with  800,000  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  The  state  itself,  in  repeated  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  the  factory  apprentices, 
evinced  a  new  interest  in  education,  and  in  its  factory 
legislation  hastened  the  disappearance  of  the  appren- 
tice-idea before  a  timidly-developing  national  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction. 

In  the  problem  of  national  education  the  religious 
difficulty  was  present  from  the  start.  The  Church, 
exclusive  or  indifferent,  was  slow  to  hear  the  new 
cry  of  the  masses  for  the  schoolmaster.  It  was  not 
sure  that  intelligence  should  be  universal.  In  1795 
Bishop  Horslcy  "  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  obey  them."  And  it  was  not  indisposed  to  be- 
lieve that  ignorance  was  a  social  necessity.  "To 
make  society  happy,"  its  leaders  said,  "  and  people 
easy  under  the  meanest  circumstances,  it  is  requisite 
that  great  numbers  of  them  should  be  ignorant  as 
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"ell  lis  poor  "    It  ■ 

^^^  for  ;he  ^Zt::^  IfV''"-''  "i-i  join  i,. 

t«"fiht  in  n,^^"''?'^"'  of  religion     T^'  .  ^.•'"Mt'on 

iJiit  (he  CliurpI 
Carl'sT  "™''"  Powel^^'Ch'^"'  "''''  '"P'^macv 

for  „„  '^    """^.J'  also  it  w,,  ;„         '^^'  Wntury.     To 
i°r  .years  nffp,  ,i..     "  ""'  "i  somo  <iono„  j''      ^° 


greatest  nfL^""    >""><>rsal  on   tl  '"'""""ade 

-"aV  e^en  r^-"'^"P'^««ev  ,h„,Th'  r'"'"  """"'^'4 

tial  eh,?r,h    "'^"''■■>''  '^^  r  chesfrL  ""''  ™°«t  en- 
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Thp  K.ii  „     "iitDreads  iducat  on   Bill  of   isn? 

parish  rates      The  onr?     f  «"'',  ™'>intained  out  of 

not  include  ^eligj'o  .f  r^^  "  ^h'e  O  ^^'T',^  '''°"''' 
claimed   that   ,„p),    „r^  i-  ^''ureh,  however, 

would  introduera  cU,L™,il'?''7'   "/  ?"''''    "'O' 
such  universal  ^Juhr  T  ■"''  ^'"'""■'  ""-l  ""•* 

labourer"todesnTeh,W        'r;™"'''   '^"'^   "'« 
bibe  bad  doctrine  "TJvi.""'    ^"^  '^°''''  ""''  '■"■ 

In  this  satno" niritTie  c  '  r"^''         ' 
rected  the  Bell-LancaMer  rln        'T'' "P°"  ""^  '^'- 
bitter  disputes  these  nl  ,""         ™*;     ^"'P'*«  'heir 
)ish  metho'ds  and  gTvinraToble'Ltl""'?'"^  ^"^• 
instruction.     Bell'i  nI»L\,       j  f  P**"'  *"  P^Pular 
struetion,  and  the  Ch' A  fn    '"'n-  ^f  "^'"'""^  ^n- 
opened  p'arish  »^^.^t  fo,  7"  ''''"'"'  •"  '^'^  '■''i^-  I* 
in  Bell's^hargT    In  ign""!  P""'  "'"'  P'-x^^d  them 
non-sectarian  Lanoastr  an   '«ch  "l""'"''''  ''^'''"'*  *' 
Jfational   Societv  f^jT     "'*"'''''"  organised  the 
the  Poor  an^  ,^,der  Beir       '-T  "'^  Education  of 
?his  society  stiehthoo'^s^'      h'Td 'a'Sdv  W  ""''  *° 
"sed   or  should   be   orsaniseH      Ti       ^  ^"  <"'»«''■ 
these  schools  was  astorh^gly  ^IrrBibl ""  "/ 
>ng,  the  catechism,  and  certain  ;^^^/^'''^'"^«<'- 
method  of  instruction  w„,    "  '"'^''^tnal  arts.    The 
and  pupils  lea™  d    ^Csam""^^"™'".'  .'"""'*<'" 
same  lesson.    The  teacbr.  f  ^  ""^  ^™'n  tbe 

isfactorv,-"  drunkard,      I.      'v-      "''"'''*''■'  "°''"- 
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•arian  bias  drew  thfnnnni""*?'"'  '''*''"'«'  «<=- 
Both  ,he,e  partL  tited  blm'l'  '°  ^".  "''^• 
emulation  of'  the  Xati^a]  Soc.Vn    ,1°.  ?'*"-'^'  '" 

4::i:  :tds^:t^";,:^s"7"'  -- '-  ^«^»' 

-Wle  the  shadow  of  tC'  Tr  v  f  r™'  ^"'"8 
"I'on  niling  classes  and  ri.M  k  ^"'™'"t"'n  ^tiU  lay 
inquiries.     Wi,|   treat  e  ' '''''"'  "'''  ^i'  "^^"0 

if  with  little  etX  '  irn  r*^  Pe^everanee, 
national  svsten       Hi,  f    "    ''^  "'^  <^*"""d  f*""  « 

theedueation:;-I.„"a':,'s;"o?ri1i5l  ^"""■'^  "r" 
8  ate  aid  for  new  school  Cm-  '  '"'•""mended 
^on  of  existing  endowment  ior"!^  '  *?"'  ''^"■"'■ 
-^o  action  was  taken  The  ri  i  "  '  ""'"'enance. 
mittee  assisted  Bro  gham  i^  n  "/'  "^  "^  '^^  C"-"" 
Committee  of  Jngu  rf  T,  '"  °''*?«"'g  in  1818  a 

throughout  England  i,t'  he?"""''  ^°'  *'>«  P«o' 
ner   and    the   wareelv   L       "rogance  of  his  man- 

speeches  so  frfghtenld  Z""'\-'^  '"r"'"™  "^  ^3 
Commission,  thouS.  i  •''"?  <''"''^^'  ">at  this 
1837,  was  utterl^trren  rr.  '"T'^^  »»''•' 
to  subordinate  any  prkcinle  t*^K-  ''r''"-  ^^"'i-g 
'•  masses,  Brougham  bro^  1  %'"'  ''«?''«  '«  teach 
t.-^  Bill  of  mZ  In  y^^.^'''^"^  his  Eduea- 
nance  of  schools  o^t  of  "pa?™h  "ati!  °-  ,"-"-■"- 
hy  the  vestries  anH  f/,  '^  ?*^''  ^or  loea   control 

studies  by  Z  ;:  tfr  a';^  W"   "'  '"'^.  '-'her  I^d 
elearly  defining  the  ^eat  1,,I  K  T  *''*  '"^"»  of 
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that  resulted  Brougham  lost  the  support  of  both  Xon- 
conformists  and  educational  reformers  and  the  Bill 
was  defeated. 

England  was  now  agitated  hv  great  religious,  po- 
itical,  and  mdustr.al  problem«,-the  problems  of 
the  Irish  Church,  of  the  franchise,  of  factory  labour 
of  the  slave  trade,  of  the  corn  duties.  The  spirit  of 
reforni  that  strove  to  solve  these  problems  vias  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  was  solving  the  problem  of 
general  enlightenment.  It  Avas  an  age  in  which 
cheap  literature,  journals,  pamphlets,  i>ennv  maga- 
zines, lectures,  and  mechanics'  institutes  apwaled  to 
the  lower  classes,  and  social  clubs,  debating  societies, 
reading  circles,  and  encyclopaMlias  enlarged  the  intel- 
lectual sympathies  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 
JNoble  leaders  now  appeared— men  great  in  the  his- 
^^,u  ,  intellectual  progress  of  the  masses— the 
Birkbecks  Whatclys,  Wyses,  Hallams,  Althorps, 
James  Jlillses  of  the  new  century. 

The  same  spirit  turned  to  meet  the  problem  of  na- 
tional education.  The  state  now  recognised  its  ob- 
ligation to  instruct  its  masters,  the  people.  But  bv 
what  means  should  it  instruct  ?  Parish  rates  and  lo- 
cal responsibility  would  mean  Church  control,  and  all 
advocates  of  a  national  system,  as  well  as  all  Xoncon- 
formists,  rejected  that.  State  control  and  state 
maintenance  implied  a  secular  .svstem,  and  all  creeds 
rejected  that.  Private  nuinifl;.cnce  might  provide 
a  means,  but  private  munilicencc  was  limited  and 
precarious. 

Out  of  these  differences  came  the  inevitable  com- 
promise. In  1832,  without  legislation,  the  govern- 
ment quietly  appropriated  £20,000  to  Ix?  distributed 
by  the  Treasury  Board  in  grants-in-aid  to  school 
building  of  the  Xational.  and  British  and  Foroicn 
bchool  Societies.     Beyond  tlu.  stipulalion  that  these 
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-e  except  < -.iXl  :L^';r"  1«32  «„,!  j/gt  f 

"■at  new  race  of  idler*  r<~'"''«*«  «i,d  mi„re,ae,, 

•ihc  Treasury  Bonr.l  .■. 
"'■nlx-ous  a  nmehbe  for  "if 'T  "■'■''^"''  «'»' too 
«•"««•  It  lacked  exwrfl,-,"  ''"''"•""ion  „f  ,1^ 
«..t  the  c„„„,,3.  ZruorTZTi  ''■•g''"'-tion 
Board  of  Education  whZnf  T*^-^  ^"''  "  ""tioual 
jealo„8.v  and  oppo,  ,Ln  „7T''"r™"''l  "»"«- the 
P'exity  the  govermnnnf  „         '"^  '''""■ehes.     In   ne-- 

1S39  the  Committee  of  S'T;  VT'  "'""^d  in 
„  Th'a  Committee    with  .?         "  Education. 
Pnvy  Council  and  ,Wth  the  To"^  p''"'^"  ^'°«  the 
Cotmcl  a,  chairman,   «-a    au^tor'     f'''^'"  "^  "'« 

7-X«  paid  lit;  XTrnd""   '''"•■''^   S^«- 
«.ttee  might  need,  the  lra„"  ,  f"''^'""'"  "'  'he  Com! 
two  Societies,  and  the  !•?    .    ^^  """  ^''hwla  of  the 
»"ta'de  the  SocieHef  L^u  Id '"■■  '""''  "^'^  ^^0^: 
Clause.     U„t  the  Comtnittl        "''''*''"  »  Conscience 
fons  to  these  grants    X%""-'  """'^''^d  new  condi 
««-«.  ™.,s,   pf„„,':-  „if--;y  or  the  local  mat 
bm  ch,,g  „3  heretofore,  hut  It  b,.n"r'  "^  "'^   '>^»- 
"al  'Character  must  co mnlv  w!l  '""'''!"«  "i  '"ts  gen- 
Committee  as  certified  to  hv  In"*'"'  ■•"'<■«  "f  the 
tors.     Moreover,  the  Committe'  '^°"'°"'«^-^'«  inspec 
«t  any  ti„e,  ,„ '..^^  inJoimatfn  "?"'*  ^  P^™'tted, 
thro.,gi;„,„  the  schools    a„7  0°°    ^  '^''^  '"I"*"' 
'he  tra.nms  of  teachers       4  w      f""^  «=hools  fo"r 
^-"•-d  the  Soeietie.,":   ;,„^   '-;f  financial  need, 
''-'  '°  •■"•f'Pt  this  Com- 
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to  remove  the  suspioio,.  ""  "'"'  '''"^  '"-"  "'■><' 

-o^r!):eti:;;;2':s7-  "'■  '^''^">""- 

(•ollege^  after  tl,e  InVl    „ .  W  "'n'^!"^'^'  Training 
It  should  form  a  nart    f   ^  i  •,  %''g'""-  ""  f"  as 

professors  in  tVes  "c  , t^ ,t  T  T'™""""  '''^-  "'" 
and  only  so  far  as  h™S  '"  '"^  """-s«'t'irian, 

and  conduced  the  nTrulvn''-""™  V""'^"'^  ^"^ 
Both  Soeieties  reC.in  I  r^,  "" 'r'  "'  *  "*"'"'"•• 
the  logieal  begi„S  of  l  "'^  ^''""""K  ^""^s 
eieties  were  opZed  to  ^'n^  '"  "-'T'"'  """^  '^"'  So- 
in  religious  Suction  ''"Tt""'"^^.'™™'  -^^P^-ially 
tional  Soeiety  was  nartie.Itl  7'.''"'"'?"  "^  '•"'  -Va- 
Chureh's  clafm  to  tW  evP,  ••''  •",■"■•  '"  ""'  "^  "'c 
ers.  Frightened  by  t|,eo,'  "^  '*  '"  '"'"  "'"^h- 
the  Committee  abamr„H„7,r'"'r'  'l'  ""''"-''«• 
tarian  state  traininr     s^I  ",'?'"  "^  "  """•"«- 

ciai  appropSion^r  ■;;  "^i^e  to""^'  l'-'  '^ 
grants-in-aid  to  establish  T,„;  ■  ?.  .Societies  as 
should  be  subject  to  the  Commt"?  ^""'^'"  "'"■'^^'' 
1841  the  Xat/onal  slci^tv^^^,  fs^  "iJ^P^^"""-  T" 
ing  College  in  Chelspn  o„  i  •  .o.?  -"'arks  Tram- 
trol  of  Dr.  Kay^  u?,',""!'."- '''*  ''  ''^™""«'  '^^""- 
at  Battersea      'l,      sir  .1      n  V"«|'™'=»-'ful  seh.K,! 

School  Society  ^^ab  Wied    t^  tt'Tra""'   ^27"'«" 
in  Borough  Road  Training  School 

matter  of  ins  "  t  in  ^  Rr,','"";'  '■ompromise  in  the 
"f  1840  the X  :"■,•, ^i;^;'"7^  "Concordat" 
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ciety  were  to  be  approved  by  the  Church,  and  among 
their  special  duties  was  to  be  the  inspection  of  reli- 
gious teaching.  Some  years  later  the  same  privilege 
was  granted  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  So- 
ciety. 

The  Committee's  generous  support  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  and  its  careful  instructions  to  the  inspec- 
tors show  it?  interest  in  teachers  and  its  conviction 
of  the  need  of  trained  teachers.  The  monitorial  sys- 
tem had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  was 
cheap,  but  ruinous  to  monitors  and  pupils  alike. 
Apart  from  the  monitors,  the  teachers,  as  described 
by  Macaulay,  were  "  discarded  servants  and  ruined 
tradesmen  who  cannot  do  a  sum  of  three,  who  would 
not  be  able  to  write  a  common  letter,  who  do  not 
know  whether  the  earth  is  a  cube  or  a  sphere,  and 
cannot  tell  whether  Jerusalem  is  in  Asia  or  Amer- 
ica, whom  no  gentleman  would  trust  with  the  key  of 
his  cellar,  and  no  tradesman  would  send  of  a  mes- 
sage." 

Dr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  saw  in  the  pupil-teacher 
system  of  Holland  a  splendid  substitute  for  the  mon- 
itorial system,  and  urged  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land. In  1846-7  the  Committee  provided  for  the 
registration  of  pupil-teachers  in  approved  schools, 
outlined  their  five  years'  course  of  training,  their 
annual  examination  and  inspection,  traced  their 
graduation  into  Training  Colleges  through  the 
Queen's  Scholarship  examinations,  and  their  final 
return  to  the  elementary  schools  as  duly  certificated 
teachers.  Moreover,  the  Committee  niade  annual 
grants  to  pupil-teachers  and  to  teachers  in  charge  of 
pupil-teachers,  and  provided  not  only  Queen's 
Scholarships,  but  maintenance-grants  during  the 
Training  College  course.  The  significance  of  this 
financial  aid,  iiiiuln  more  rvidoiit  the  ».nnie  vear  by 
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the  pension-grant  for  teachers,  lay  in  the  appearance 
of  a  new  form  of  grant — the  maintenance-grant — 
and  the  payment  of  this  grant  direct  to  the  teacher 
as  a  servant  of  the  state.  The  enlarged  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee's  inspectors  emphasised  this  new 
relation  between  state  and  teacher,  and  sent  the  com- 
mittee's stimulating  influence  throughout  the  various 
educational  spheres  and  associations. 

Turning  for  .i  moment  from  questions  of  school 
buildings  and  Training  Colleges,  the  Committee 
str"e  in  1853  to  improve  the  school  attendance  by 
special  or  cajjitation  grants,  and  in  1856  to  remove 
a  weakness  in  N  o\vn  organisation  by  accepting  a 
vice-president  who  should  also  sit  in  the  Commons. 

The  first  period  of  experiments  and  compromises 
was  now  rapidly  closing.  The  country  wished  to 
know  what  had  been  done  in  education,  and  what 
remained  to  be  dene.  To  answer  these  questions  and 
to  solve  the  problem  of  "  a  sound  and  cheap  elemen- 
tary education  "  was  the  purpose  of  the  Newcastle 
Commission  of  1858. 

On  the  financial  side  this  Commission  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  school  expenditure  of  the  country 
was  met  by  the  state  grant,  one-fourth  to  three-fifths 
by  the  school  fees,  and  the  balance  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. It  found  further  that  the  average  sal- 
ary of  the  teachers  was  pitiably  low  (£05  for  males, 
£62  for  females),  and  the  average  of  school  fees  ex- 
cessively high.  It  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  voluntary  school  system. 

As  regards  attendance,  the  Commission  found  that 
of  the  school  population  of  2,500,000  only  1,676,000 
were  enrolled  in  any  kind  of  school,  and  of  then 
probably  one-half  were  trained  in  Private-Venture 
schools.'  Of  those  enrolled  in  the  state-aided  schools, 
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of  the  British  and  Fofeil^  l^'  'f"«  '"  ""=  ^'"'■""'^ 
remainder  i„  the  r1  f  ,^H  S°<^'«>  -"d  the 
schools.  TherationfT»  J  •'"'''<'  "'«'  ^^esleyan 
had  improved  C,  one  in".r'1  "'  *""•'  P^P"'"^"" 
1803  to  one  in  "j  "STV'^  ""•'"'"''f  "' 
'Vithal  the  attendTnee  was  ex  p."!  ''^>  ^«=«'  ^ut 
short-lived.  exceedingly  irregular  and 

0  Ji^ho^Cotrdr^^i^^^  ^,  "-^^^  "^  «^- 

partieulariy  of  Kr  te"ohfn  "' T  '"'^'^r'  ""^ 
system  had  replaced  t ho  n.^^v  ?^',"'  P»P>'-teacher 
•^ntly  as  to  scar^eh-  aff^tT  """'  '^^^  ^  'e- 
"■e  teaching.  Maurie^^!.?!,-'??'""''"  -^'""'''■'t"  of 
one  is  thought  eood.r     I.   x"  "''"-"'■•  "■«*  "  any- 

A™oldcou]dTtiCt;Sttttl  ".Z'^'""'^'-'"  ""d 
VoIun,a,7  schools  ar"  "  ^,1^17  ^' 1 '""  ''''"■''^"  '" 
Outside  the  pale  of  the  \^ w"  '"'  "^,  "'•  ideas." 
mission  turnid  towards  , he  Prv.T  v'"°''  ""'  Com- 
hundreds  of  which  were  inf/^'r^f'"™  "^hoo's, 
"aged  and  heWoss''  „'  ■"fam-schools  kept  by  the 
children  "  ttunbC  iver  n  '"''^^  "'"'"'''^  '"'here 
kennel."  Ctf  thlJp'LTf '■"  '""^  '"''«'  i"  « 
'"  "barns,  outhousTs  oV  ,  "^^  7'"'' '•'asses  met 
teachers  were  the  n«!l'   "' , '^•'•''"ted   cabins."     The 

'jves,  of  the'vir  ,r  '.fc'^s  I'r  r-™^ 

sion,  "was  a  youne  man  v„.  'i  "^  ""'  <^0"i>ni3- 
Pearance,  who  expressed  17  ^  '  ""■''  ''^'''^  '»  "P" 
•"etic  book  and  rgramm„  f^h-  '"'™  ""  ""'h 
"lent.  Another  wn,  „  ^  •/  •"'  "'"'  ""prove- 
complained  of  he  „  b^v'  T't"'  "^  '""".v"  who 
out  meat  her  Btreng,rfails''  '"^  ^ *■  ""^  ^'•''•'- 
IZ.'''  '"'-'  """  ""  '"-  -  -rthMlirrr b1 
I"  -losing,  the  Co„,mis,io„  „ff„,„  ,.„.,„,,  ,.^^^_ 
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ance    Imf  i,    !■?  '  "'  "'"  enforcement  of  attend- 

^^^^•■^{'^'■■^■''^'^£' 

authof  se  countv  r-.fo«  f„,  1      1  '  ""^  """ 

of  ffrant      TI,!  .       ,  .,°  >'""  lew  form 

*or  the  moment  tlie  unfortunate  effect  of  tM,  r^ 
ul  s-g,.„„t  was  lo,t  sigh,  of  in  ,he  new    ife       L  t 

weaker  .tudeuls  were  nut  neglected, 
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surface,  and  for  thirty  vearsTes^itlr   ™"'  '"  '^^ 

managers  into  pitiable  shifts  LfJ-'  "'  '."  t'""e 

uTn^o?  h  TeaXrT?'  rr!,""^  'he  Les'and 

work  to  a  med,anicai  dH^.'"^'''  '2  '"'^"''^  «''°<'l 

pa%  and  S^     w'ith""ork"  '  t'""".  '^'"- 
minimum"  th^  „ui      \    ,  °™     trained  to  a 

parent  everywhere.    Above  an  fh?"'^  7^'  'P" 
troducing  a  wrong  mo«,?     T  .„  ^  '"""'''^  '°  •°- 

farmed  out  sphnnir.„  »   ""'™  ■     llie  aame  spirit 

examinatioL  t  defian  etfTho'r '  f^"'*'  '"•'' 
veloped  such  a  sentiment  Lf-^n  °^  ^"'^'^.'  ^'■ 
regret  but  indignation  at  he  chil/'^f  "V'^'i  ""^ 
intelJectual  aswcts  of  nH„l„^  .  '  ""''  ™''"<=«d  the 
beat  the  state  '"^  "'"""'     '"  "  S™"'!  game  to 

nc^h-i5£^-='=='^ 

•«-  "f  180r,  in  emphasi!i:i^  Itl^grefar 
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C^  H-  1    Ao^h"''  ""'*  ""'•^  practical.     The  Re- 
lom  B,ll  of  1807,  i„  thro«in/,ho  weight  of  tht 

lem.    It  heralded  the  great  age  of  reforming  liberal- 

.m  which  exalted  the  ",, finish  multitude  "^intofc. 

low-Engl  «hmen,    rnd   offered   those   fellow-English- 

nen  the  l,..t  that  English  minds  could  deXel-hi, 

new  hberahsn,  swelled  the  cry  for  a  nationaTsystem 

of  ed«cat,on,  and  saw  in  the  expanding  "vea/th  of 

epo'r  f'M""?-'  of  organising' that  system.    The 

^WV-.l    ''^""''«o'  inspectors,  especially  that  of 

sues  of  the  educational  problem.     The  edstins  svs 
crease  m  the  state  grant  to  one-third  uf  the  total 

^t  :Ldir''tor'  ^r /^"'""'"'^  ^^'^''^  -- 

I     Ki   1    '       ^    ■      ^^ool     accommodations     hid 
onbled  since  18.^9,  but  1,500,000  of  the  scC  popu 

ICver  t        ^r'"''?"'''  '"  P"^«t«-VeMture  schools. 
Jloreo^er,  the  attendance,  especially  in  the  rural  and 

Ihc  Education  Bill  of  1870  reflected  the  p),«„™.^ 
eonditions  of  the  preceding  forty  ^  r  Before  ma 
the  two  great  Societies  controlled  exchsivdy   he  Pri 

1S70  these  Soc.ct.es  still  controlled  primary  educa 

.on,  but  with  the  help  of  maintenan'^^e-grams  from 

the  crown  and  under  increasing  restrictions  as  toTh" 

distribution  of  those  grants.    The  time  had  now  come 
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when  these  restrictions,  while  leaving  all  initiative 
with  the  local  managers,  must  practically  transfer 
the  directive  authority  to  the  state.  The  bill  ac- 
cepted Voluntary  schools  as  permanent  parts  of  a  no- 
tional system.  Each  vestry  or  local  council  was  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Department  of  Education 
upon  the  school  accommodation  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  of  its  district,  and  the  Societies  were  to  be 
given  six  months  in  which  to  remove,  with  state 
loans  if  necessary,  any  inadequacies.  If  the  Socie- 
ties failed  to  do  this,  the  state  should  interfere  and 
direct  the  organisation  of  a  School  Board.  The 
School  Board,  chosen  triennially  by  the  burgesses 
and  ratepayers,  had  full  rating  powers  over  the  dis- 
trict and  was  authorised  to  apply  for  building  loans 
from  the  state.  Failing  to  meet  the  school  needs  of 
the  district,  the  School  Board  might  be  superseded 
by  a  second  Board,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  Department's  authority  in  the  local  districts 
was  confined  in  a  general  way  to  a  definition  of  the 
character  of  the  school  building,  of  the  courses  of 
study,  of  the  limits  of  the  fees,  and  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  right  to  exercise  this 
authority  the  crown  offered  annual  maintenance- 
grants  on  the  basis  laid  down  in  1861.  In  the  great 
domain  beyond  this  fiehl  of  action  and  even  in  de- 
tails within  it,  the  local  managers  and  the  School 
Boards  held  undisputed  sway.  The  Act  made  an 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  regular  attendance,  at 
least  so  far  as  concerned  the  School  Boards.  It  pro- 
vided that  by  special  by-law  the  Boards  might  en- 
force attendance  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
upon  all  children  who  had  not  completed  the  course 
through  the  primary  standards.  The  Department 
felt  that  gratuitous  instruction  was  a  necessary  pre- 
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Hminary  to  compulsory  instruction,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Voluntary  schools  it  dared  not  go  farther  than 
fix  a  maximum  fee  for  the  Board  schools  and  pro- 
vide for  exemption  to  indigent  children  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Boards. 

Great  care  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  religious  instruction.  The  law  enforced  a 
Conscience  Clause  upon  the  Voluntary  schools,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Board  schools,  added  to  the  Con- 
science Clause  a  prohibition  of  religious  instruction 
beyond  "  Bible  reading  without  comment."  With  the 
provision  that  no  grant  should  be  made  for  religious 
instruction,  and  that  inspectors  should  not  supen'ise 
such  instruction,  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  of  1840 
were  abrogated,  and  the  crown  resumed  the  duty  of 
appointing  all  inspectors. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  national  system  this  Bill 
was  a  splendid  step  in  advance.  It  created  a  local 
rating  authority  and  defined  by  statute  the  powers 
of  the  central  aiithority.  It  made  provision  for  ade- 
quate school  accommodation,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  free  and  compulsory  instruction.  But,  instead  of 
removing,  it  accentuated  religious  differences.  In 
insisting  upon  the  Conscience  Clause  it  embittered 
the  Church,  and  in  permitting  the  Boards  to  pay  the 
fees  of  indigent  pupils,  in  the  Voluntary  schools,  it 
alienated  the  Xonconfonnists  and  the  friends  of  a 
national  system.  It  wedded  England  to  denomina- 
tionalism  in  education.  After  1870,  even  more  than 
before  1870,  the  schools  became  the  "  battlefields  of 
warring  churches  and  wrangling  sects." 

In  their  forced  competition  with  the  Board  schools 
the  Voluntary  schools  increased  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  expenditure  between  1870  and  1880.  Private 
munificence,  exhausted  by  the  great  efforts  of  the  So- 
cieties, or  grown  prudent  in  the  presence  of  a  sue- 
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>•?  1870  to  17s.  6d.1„  1876    BuTThiH-r^^P" 

80  that  the  renort  of  IRQfl  n,i,;„i  i  """™  »cnooi3, 
nine  and  sevenC")^,  1' ^  :f  th"!?  '^1  '''''''T 
ture  of  the  Voluntary  ^LT,°,filr  "'"■"'"" 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  ni»  .  ^^T^"'"  P*"'  ™nt. 
from  state  grants   is  I  „?      '  '"'''"°''  "'<"•''  ''"'ved 

partiality  of  the'ste  Tof  The""'  ""  '""'''  "^  "•" 
private  munifieene^  '  ""  P'^-'-o^'Wess  of 

presses  for  solution.  The  VoI°f^  »rv I  r*°^'  ''•"^'^ 
"ity,  but  all  measures  %  reire/r-Tu""  "«'^'- 
"  doles  which  keenlhl  Ih    i       •    *  '"'''^'■♦°  ''^n 
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*>ry.attendanoe  clauses  of  the'^     'of  wo     'fi 
amendment  of  1876  stafe<l   i,.    i„«  •.  "^ 

dl8  «^h"p  ^''^°''™  *ese  rules  the  Borough  Coun- 
cils and  Poor  Law  Guardians  were  to  or<rani7e  1^ 
^ndanoe-oo,nmittees  in  districts  not  senedTscU*i 

i^rcsidcnt  Mundella  so  altered  the  Ant  ,./.  , 

obigatory  the  enactment  of  ^om'p^lstl  ,ra«"t 
a^  fatTon  1'"''^"'?""'"*?'  '""^  ^'■°»'  Board"    The 

2  on  of  188G  urged  the  difficnh^'of -enforcinS: 

80lT  '^}'"^  "'  in'traction  was  not  free  ^  t 

1891  the  state-grant  to  Voluntary  and  Board  school^ 

grant  was  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  fees  to  that 
amount  hitherto  exacted  by  the  school  maragers.    Tn 

US' ft"""^  •'''  «""■»  ^'"  -<»^  P"-"y  in 
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Another  series  of  changes  had  to  <lo  with  the  ques- 
tion of  payment-by-results.     Recognising  early  the 
evil  effects  of  these  grants,  the  Minutes  of  1867  flrcw 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  certain  subjects  and  certain 
advanced  students,  and  provided  for  special  aid  for 
schools  unsuccessful  under  the  grants-in-aid  system. 
Sandon's  Code  of  1875  reclassified  the  grant-subjects 
as  standard  subjects,  which  should  include  the  indis- 
pensable rudiments,  as  riass  subjects  which  should  in- 
clude grammar,  geography,  and  elementary  science, 
and  specific  subjects  such  as  the  languages,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  science.    The  obligatory  subjects  in- 
cluded the  standard  siibjects  and  one  class  subject. 
Grants  for  standard  and  specific  subjects  were  based 
upon  individual  e.taminations,  those  for  class  subjects 
upon  a  class  examination.  The  Code  of  1882,  in  reduc- 
ing grants  to  infant-classes  to  the  capitation  basis,  re- 
moved another  evil  effect  of  these  grants.    The  Com- 
mission of  ISSfi,  while  it  recognised  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  the  system,  was  undecided  as  to  a  substi- 
tute.   On  the  whole  it  thought  that  emphasis  on  the 
moral  and  religious  side  of  the  school  course  would 
reinove  the  one  great  evil  of  barren  intellectualism, 
and  for  the  rest  it  lield  with  Lowe  that  "  if  the  sys- 
tem was  not  eflicient  it  was  economical,  and  if  it 
was  not  economical  it  was  efficient."     The  Code  of 
1800,  however,  met  the  undue  strain  of  the  system 
by  providing  physical  exercises.      It  supplemented 
the  markedly  literary  character  of  the  studies  by 
drawing,  elementary  science,  and  manual  training, 
and  It  strove  more  and  more  to  make  class-examina- 
tions the  basis  of  the  grants.     Supplementing  still 
further  the  literary  side,  the  Code  of  1895  made  ob- 
^^i  r*""'  ""^  suitable  occupations  obligatory,  and 
added  cottage  gardening  and  practical  horticulture  to 
the  specific  subjects.    Various  Codes  since  1895  have 
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attention  to  this  manual  side  of  the 


given   large 
course. 

But  the  country  was  not  vet  satisfied.  The  grant- 
system  still  unduly  emphasised  unimportant  sub- 
jects, still  unduly  penalised  weaker  schools,  still  de- 
stroyed—by fostering  mcrcenarv  motives— the  free- 
dom of  the  local  managers,  and  still  honoured  scholar- 
ship to  the  neglect  of  character.  The  age  called  for 
more  physical  training,  more  handwork,less  special- 
isation and  fetter  co-ordination.  To  meet  this  the 
Code  of  1900  established  block-grants,  which,  while 
assuming  the  general  efficiencv  of  the  school  under 
inspection,  were  to  be  based  solely  upon  attendance. 
With  this  Code  disappeared  the  e.^aminations  and 
payment-by-results,  and  reappeared  a  large  measure 
of  local  freedom  in  the  selection  and  co-ordination 
of  courses. 

The  Training  Colleges,  now  si.\tv-two  in  number, 
have  developed  slowly  during  the  last  fifty  vears. 
Ihey  are  still  controlled  by  the  churches,  with  "state- 
inspection,  and  state-grants  amounting  to  two-thirds 
of  their  revenue,  and  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
Conscience  Clause.  The  two-years'  courses  of  study 
at  first  limited  practically  to  reading,  writing,  aiid 
arithmetic,  have  gradually  expanded  to  include  the 
subjects  of  the  lower  examinations  of  the  Universi- 
ties—and, in  fact,  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  such  ex- 
aminations. In  recent  years  the  residential  type  of 
Training  College  has  been  supplemented  by  the  Day 
Training  College  in  close  connection  with  a  Univer- 
sity. All  Training  Colleges  are  supplied  largely  bv 
pupil-teachers  through  the  Queen's  Scholarship  exam"- 
mations. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  created  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  sympathy  with  the  social  ranks  which  they  af- 
terwards taught;  it  provided  these  trained  teachers 
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b     >9  or  ot)>er  evuloncos  of  cnlturP.     They  were  of 
auer  or   fitness,   and   in   poorer  districts   thpv   f^„ 

S'lsTsTe"  clV'^""^'  "^  tile  Sa:''t?aelLt 
def^t«  hv  J  /  ,''"?  ''"™"  •"  '•™"ve  these 

„^.,ir  •      'j    "^  ''-■  """'<'  9*"n(!Pnt  regulations  as  to 
academic  and  professional  training 

def°t"^  VJ":  P"P>'-"'f ''er  ."vstem  bid  „s  look  for 
ueiecrs  in  the  teaehing  force  in  .roi.onol      c         i 

t{  zri^t"  "--^^^  '^-  '^^^^  to"  ti:; 

met  mat  the  increase  consists  lareelr  of  voiitl,f„l  fl 
T>.„T  •  •      I  '  """  °t  fema  es  to  S411  nn 

menaations  to  the  Department,  and  to  counsel  to  the 
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dicate,   experienced  ;ad,;l"n'e'"'ri"''"'""»  '»- 
sista  of  twelve  chief  ;.     ,    '  '        '"'"'  ™°- 

-even  inspectors,  aUu  W.V.  j^^^' ^f-  """--''  """l 
one  hundJ:^  and  fift v- r,™  ^s^In^'-^ir '    '-  "^ 

ScSt^Ie^^-^^'"^-'"'-"-'^-? 

lum  »„i,  •'    •  P"*  "■*  «pnnsion  of  eurricu- 

n^d      Th    r  ^"'"^"P  "  curriculum  suited  to  local 

the  efforts  of  ;i.pr?"™  ^^'  "'"'""'^y  ^^^  ™a<le  to 
me  ettorts  of  the  Codes  since  1890  to  redress  the  book 

and  Art  Department,  with  its  special  «antod,M 
much  to  ass  St  these  efforts  „„l  ,     i  »\*°"'   ?"» 

1.,.  .!.„  •  "lorts,  ancj  to-dav  one  is  start  ed 

b3   the  prominence  given  to  the  sense-traininR  «.^ 
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jects  in  the  primary  Codes  of  England.  Tliis  revo- 
lution in  the  courses  of  study  has  introduced  the 
problems  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  manual  with  the 
hterarr  sides  of  primary  instruction,  and  of  co-ordi- 
nation of  manual  with  later  technical  training  of  the 
secondary  courses. 

Secondary  Education.— the  history  of  secondary 
cduoation  in  England  reveals  the  national  temper 
even  more  faithfully  than  the  historv  of  elementary 
education.  It  is  a  record  of  ancient  forms,  of  vested 
rights,  and  of  robust  individualism  in  persistent 
struggle  with  official  inquiries  legislative  compro- 
mises, and  the  common-sense  demand  for  o.'ganisation 
and  uniformity. 

During  the  fast  half  of  the  oifThteenth  century,  resi- 
dence schools  of  the  propric;  ,-;  type  increased  rai)- 
idly  m  nuinlers.  But  lliey  di  i  not  improve  in  char- 
acter. In  buildings  and  pc|ui|.ment,  and  in  fees  their 
proprietors  "  bought  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold 
in  the  dearest."  Apart  from  an  occasional  effort  to 
imitate  the  classical  training  of  the  great  Public 
hehools,  their  curricula  were  as  meagre  as  those  of 
the  panies  School.^.  The  teachers  were  the  Squcerses 
of  Uickens  romances,  or,  as  the  u.ihers  of  Goldsmith's 
days,  '•  the  butts  of  the  sch.H,U."  In  tine  these  schools 
re,)eated  and  with  the  larger  opi^rtunities  of  resi- 
•lence-hfe,  intensified  the  evils  of  the  Private- Venture 
schools. 

NVr  did  the  great  Public  Schools  and  the  Grammar 
hchools  imiirovo  much.  The  revenues  from  their  en- 
dowments were  often  misapplied.  The  public  had 
not  yet  learned  to  interfere  with  the  extravagance 
the  favoritism,  and  the  vicious  patronage  in  their  ad- 
ministration "  The  buildings  were  often  uninhabi- 
table and  the  food  execrable."  The  curricula  re- 
called the  Tudor  .lays.     Arithmetic,   "  a  thing  of 
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tcei  h  cent,  r V  ^       '  f"/""'  ''^'"'^  "^"'v  '"  "'«■  "i"^" 

™mT„ffi  '^  '■''«•>•"«■  at  l„„„c  or  abroad  an,l  l,,'- 
camo  oiBcers  in  the  arin.v  an,l  „avv.  To  ,rai„  U  c 
classes  new  nehools  were  needed,  and  k.tween  \rT- 
and     850  Cheltenhan.,   Marlb„;on;h.    r..^.  "  'a.'d 

increase,.  p;;r:^p4;-i;!'x:,«-;;l,-.;^ 
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institutions  of  a  less  ambitious  t,ypc,  grew  rapidly  in 
numbers.  With  new  industrial  needs  the  great  com- 
mercial centres,  such  as  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool,  took  the  first 
timid  steps  towards  technical  instruction  in  guild 
or  city  classes  for  older  boys.  And  all  these  new 
schools  or  classes  were  the  product  of  a  democratic 
age.  They  were  less  expensive  and  less  exclusive 
than  the  old  schools,  more  practical  in  aim  and  more 
elastic  in  organisation. 

But  more  important  far  than  the  new  schools  was 
the  new  spirit  imparted  to  secondary  education  bv 
these  great  movements.  This  spirit  is  seen  best  in 
the  work  of  Thomas  Arnold.  As  head  of  Eugby  be- 
tween 1828  and  1842  Arnold  revolutionised  second- 
ary education  in  England.  lie  retained  old  forms 
and  traditions.  His  teachers  were  not  scholars;  he 
would  not  abandon  the  monitorial  system ;  he  flogged ; 
his  courses  of  study  were  linguistic  and  classical. 
But  into  these  old  forms  and  traditions  he  breathed  a 
new  spirit.  Above  all  things  else  his  teachers  must 
be  gentlemen  and  Christiana.  To  be  monitor  or 
"  fag  "  meant  to  be  self-disciplined.  He  flogged  only 
for  moral  offences.  He  taught  bis  classics  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  he  read  into  them  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world.  He  added  to  these  classics 
the  modern  languages,  modern  history,  and  even 
mathematics.  And  in  all  the  motions  of  the  scliool 
the  supreme  thing  was  character,  the  supreme  pur- 
pose to  banish  brutality,  irreverence,  injustice,  and 
cowardice  from  the  lives  of  Englishmen.  Arnold 
taught  classics  not  to  make  the  scholar  but  to  train  the 
English  gentleman.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  pur- 
pose, and  its  development  by  such  great  headmasters 
as  Moberly,  Vaughan.  Wordsworth,  and  Thring,  that 
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constitute  the  chief  glory  of  secondary  instruction 
in  England. 

Two  forces  struggled  for  the  masterv  in  sec- 
ondary education  during  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  one  force  was  the  exclusive  temjjer  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  as  reflected  in  the 
conservatism,  disorgani.sation,  and  sturdy  individual- 
ism of  English  institutions.  The  other  force  was 
the  new  democracy,  progressive,  orderly,  and  econom- 
ical. Its  temper  was  reflected  in  its  demands  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  for  all,  for  a  less  expensive,  more 
uniform,  more  modern  instruction,  and  ultimately 
for  Its  natural  corollary,  state^;ontrol  of  that  instruc- 
tion. The  struggle  between  these  forces  has  been 
long  and  at  times  uninteresting,  but  the  result  has 
never  been  in  doubt.  Actions  and  reactions,  oflicial 
inquiries,  and  legislative  compromises  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  in  one  direction  or  another,  under  one 
agency  or  another,  secondary  instruction  has  been 
steadily  assuming  the  form  and  order  of  a  state-or- 
ganised interest. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  one  of 
these  organising  agencies.  The  demands  of  the  new 
industrialism  induced  the  government  in  1836  to 
offer  through  the  Board  of  Trade  a  special  grant  to 
a  school  of  design  at  Somerset  House.  In  1841 
grants  were  offered  to  several  schools  of  design  in  the 
manufacturing  centres.  In  1852,  as  an  indirect  re- 
sult of  the  great  Exhibition  of  the  previous  year  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art  was  organised  as  a 'sub- 
division of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1853  a  Scienco 
sub-division  was  added  to  the  Art  sub-division.  Three 
years  later,  these  Science  and  Art  sub-divisions,  now 
fully  organised  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
were  transferred  from  the  Il.iar<l  of  Trade  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  „n  Education,  f     lie 
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directed  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  such 
committee  but  not  b.v  the  committ«  itself.     DurLg 

'    ,°    "  ^.™*'°S*r' ,"""'"  '"  fi'^'  i^ol-ted  efforts 
to  create  science  schools,  sent  ont  its  first  inspectors 

f  r  blth  n""   I  '"'''■  "'  ^r'  '^""■'""'"ionB  in  science 

tll^  A  '"'f"'\''"''  '^''<^'""».  and  organised  its  first 

sra„t-«.l,e„,<.     A,s„n,inK  I-rop^-r  hnildings  and  teach- 

,  tl   s  grant-schemc  .lemanded  satisfactorv  instn.c- 

^ rn  ,1     ''"?""""»'"■'  '"  -specified  subjects.     After 

suit,    o'faT'r'"  ":r  "•"•■•""■'■''  '"'"  P''.vment-bv.rc- 
sults  .n  far  as  mathematics  and  science  were 'cnn- 

ccrnci.     About  I860  the  wild  chase  for  these  grants 
gan  ,n  ™™o.t.     J„  ,«««  evening  classes  refched 

after' 1  ST  m  '^^'''""'rf^"  »^''""'«  i""'-'!  tW  chase 
ne^l  1,^'"-  \\l""n  the  School  Boards  recognised  ti,e 
need  of  .systen.at.c  instruction  in  science  for  he  r 
.der  students,  and  l«.g„„  to  develop  ekmentarv 
sc.ence  schools,  these,  too,  shared  in  the  new  g  am" 
Moved  by  ,  hetr  poverty  and  attracted  bv  the  .Je  wi  j 
o   I     f7"'%™"'"  '*  "<"'"l.  "'any  endowe.l  sch^N 

rntil  i.soo  the  pay„,ent-l,y-results  scheme  ex- 
P  nded,  and  donunated  the  work  of  the  Scie,""  „  .d 
Ai  t  Department.  After  isim  ,|,e  reaction  came  I 
;  -.Inal  c..au„nat,on  gave  way  before  class  ex  n.in  - 
""'..and  class  c.xan,ination  before  oral  examina  i"  , 
;;;;■    ■■-P-,,.,,,      r„  ,,,3  attculance-gram"   ;  ea 

"  ."  i,;»,t;""'"  "r'  '^""'""""^  ^'icceiciH^ 

r,    ,,'•!'     •".•■''?"'^"'  '"^P'v'ion,  and  in  ISfl,-;  ,hc 

giant-b„s„  for  „.,,„eo  scho,ds,  apart  from  aticudaic  ■ 

d  n,spcc„on,  was  restricted  to'cou.pulsorv    ub     "s 

lit'  ocienro 


and  .\,;   Depailiii,.,,,   „as  .■.,n<-crnc,l, 


"a<  finally  n- 
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"i-d  by  .he  i^par,;::  /ti  n  itrT"^"?- 

science  and  iti'innoi ..  ■   •    ','"""   "•    Jf'Ji    uoiiiestic 
science  TchS"  "^  ''™""^  eompul^orv  in  all 

""der:he'r,e:,c:"f';i,;'i""'"^  -^■^".'''"•^  <^<>-»'- 

praclieallv  e.7ded      xt  1)      ■?'''^  A""'  '^"^P^'-'^'t 

of  the  schoo     ""aS       v";;""/"  '/"  '"'•'''  '""^'"' 
classes   were  directed   l,v  •  ",',""'",'   '"'"   ■''•'™'^'- 

Commissioners.  .\  law  of  7's<  7  f-n  x  ^  ^""'">' 
ened  the  local  autl.o  \v  f  ,  1  .  '  ^'"■""''"  "•'■"'^- 
gatin.'  its  ffrant-  :  ,  J'  ,„^';P'7''''''V'-^-  '''■'^- 
or  borough  councils  or  ™,  ^,  Z^^  ^^r  '  ''"""I'T 
assume  the  resnon^iil.ilit,.  „*    •        ■  '""<''"'  as  would 

art  teachin/oTthe  .^iii'''  "^  ""^'  ''^''<"'"  '"'-' 
thereg-ilaLs^n^irn  i:;''''^;:;'r*^"''^ 
tions,  moreover,  were  i„,w  ,..|  .^  ,  ''''*'"'"' 
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councils,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  itself 
merged  into  tlie  Educaticn  Department,  the  great  cen- 
tral authority,  organised  under  the  Buard  of  Edu- 
cation Bill  of  1899. 

ITiiiforiii  examinations  and  inspection,  conducted 
chieH.v  li.y  the  universities,  have  been  another  agencv 
in  the  organisation  of  accondarv  education.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  numlier  of  sccoridiirv  s.hools  iu- 
tensified  their  rivalries,  and  their  irregularities,  their 
excesses  niid  their  shain.s.  Mniforni  cNaniiiiiitions  and 
regular  ins|)ection  would  tend  to  riMuove  those  and 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  state  to  interfcio  private 
organisations  took  up  the  task.     Several  headmasters 

conihined  in  lS4fi  to  form  the  f'ollege  of  P,( ptois 

to    test   h.v   r.\aiuinatioii    the   teachers    of   secondary 
schools      Later  the  College  began  to  oxniuine  the  stu- 
dents of  secondary  sehools  and  its  diplomas  were  ac- 
cepted for  admission  to  the  studv  of  law  or  medicine. 
About  4,000  sf'hools  now  train  students  for  the  exam- 
inations of  the  (College,  and  to  that  extent  follow  nui- 
form  courses  of  study.     About  1850,  societies  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  England  to  conduct  exam- 
inations for  stud.'nts  in  secmdarv  schools.     With  a 
desire  to  direct  the  preparation  of  students  for  eollegi' 
and  more  remotely,  i)erhaps,  to  a.ssist  in  organising 
the  middle-class  education  of  the  eonntrv,  the  univer- 
sities soon  came  to  the  assistance  of  these  societies. 
In  18,')7  Oxford  o^ga^i^ed  its  Iwal  examinations  for 
boy».     Tambridge  ,vei,l  further  in  creating  its  innior 
h>cal  exauiinatious  for  l..,ys  of  fiftr,,,,  years  and  its 
senior  examinations  for  boys  of  eighteen.     Althimgh 
file  great  Public   Schools  stood   aloof,   Oxford  and 
Cambridge  persHled,  and  the  number  of  examination 
centres  and  subjects,  and  of  candidates  steadily  in 
creased.     Urged  to  further  action  bv  the  masters  of 
the  secondary  schools  these  universities  at   last    in 
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Mics  offered  gratmt„„.,ly  fl,e  services  of  speeu"  offi- 
oers  for  inspeef.on,  ami  many  secondary  sSs  ae 
oep  ed  the  ot  or     With  this  effort  to  guidl  th  Tourse 

<irst|„,tirs.,wnhaii9cinor,ier  "  must 

„:J''v  ^''';:"*>"  ('•;'">"i'^^i"n  was  a  third  agenev  to 
^  Lf      x'""  •",  "',-  "'S"nisati,>„  „f  second! rv  -Id  ,- 

ill  on.  As  nnght  he  expected  from  the  temwr  of 
!i.o  tnp hsh  people,  and  f r„n,  the  eon.ple.xitiesof  exist 

inn  Pn  "•'■'■»}'■"'  eoniniission  with  excessive  eau- 
Z<^^   "^ZllZ^T'  ''^'■'^^""'  Inquiries ^1 

Kq">.ts  other  than  a  resolution  on  the  pa  of  thl 
«^-ver„„,ent  to  create  the  pennanent  Chari^^ "ol^  ^ 

m  inn  oi''i.)  "'"'"""  •"  "'- '"l^iO-  of  the  Com- 
n  ,„n  of  1S4!)  a  permanent  Commission  of  four 
memhers  was  hnally  create.l.  This  permanent  Pom 
~n  was  authorised  ,n  inquire  intStTuJeh  "" 
ne.  and  fnnndations,  and  rectify  wrongs  by  apDeals 
to  the  Court  ni  Chaneer.v.  It  should  receive  IZor- 
g«n>se  new  charities,  and  i,  n.isht  reor£,ani,e  such  oM 
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cluirities  as  worp  refcrrpfl  to  it  by  their  present  man- 
agei  Tlie  expense  of  these  appeals  to  Chancery  was 
foi  ,„i  to  Iw  very  great,  and  in  18«0  limited  judipial 
p  -  ir«  were  conferred  npon  the  f'oniinission. 

i.ut  on  the  side  of  edncafi.>n  iliis  roniniission  had 
to  do  only  with  endowments  in  the  form  of  charities. 
It  eonld  not  interfere,  where  interference  was  most 
needed,  in  the  administration  of  the  great  residence 
schools.  Tn  1861  a  special  Commission  was  created 
to  inquire  into  the  nine  Public  Schools:  Eton,  Rugby, 
Winchester,  Charterhouse,  Westminster,  Harrow, 
Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant-Taylors'.  The 
lieadniastcrs,  resenting  the  state's  interference,  de- 
clined to  give  the  information  desired  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  social  prestige  of  the  schools  forbade 
all  harsh  measures  to  enforce  the  Commission's  re- 
quests. The  result  was  foregone.  The  Commission 
contented  itself  with  a  general  reference  to  the  abuses 
of  the  endowments  of  these  schools  and  with  a  mild 
condemnation  of  courses  of  training  which  found  ni 
room  for  science,  geography,  English,  drawing,  snd 
music.  Xon-commiftal  as  the  report  was,  the  gov- 
ernment attempted  to  take  action.  A  law  of  1868 
required  the  seven  residential  schools  (St.  Paul's  and 
llerehant-Taylors'  were  day  schools)  to  create  new 
governing  bodies  and  remove  eertain  restrictions  as 
to  attendance,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  spe- 
cial Commission  to  enforce  these  requirements.  But 
this  law  was  as  ineffective  as  the  report,  and  apart 
from  some  voluntary  changes  in  the  existing  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  and  from  gradual  changes 
in  their  courses  of  study,  the  lamentable  tale  must 
still  be  told  of  waste  in  revenues,  of  persistence  in 
ancient  methods,  and  of  lifeless  formality. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Commission  on  the  great  Public 
Schools  dircftL-u  public  attention  to  the  condition  of 
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rc9identkl  schooU  other  than  llicsi.  I'ubli,.  Schools 
and  tlie  launton  Commission  was  uppointed  in  1867 
to  inquire  and  report.  The  report-tho  ablest  among 
sneh  reijorts-referred  to  the  n„e.|n„l  distribution 
01  «<;ondary  schools.  The  rich  were  well-served  •  the 
poor  neglected.  One  hundred  towns  with  popula- 
tions that  averaged  ,-,,000  were  without  endowed 
grammar  schools.  The  report  .Iwelt  upon  the  waste 
in  revenues,  upon  ,!,„  exclusively  classical  character 
of  the  curricula,  and  upon  the  obsolete  statutes  the 
absence  of  sitpervision,  the  sham  instrtietion,  and  the 
evils  born  of  secrecy  in  management.     It  regretted 

cL7'"'Tf,  '•"  .'"","'''"'  "^  ""'  Sr-at  proprietary 
schools  and  their  isolation  from  b,.th  the  elemeuta.'v 
sehools,  and  the  universities.  And  it  ad.led  an  opin- 
ion that  inanv  Private-Venture  sehools  were  "  swin- 
dling institutions  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

The  Commission  reeonimcndcd  the  creation  of 
central  and  local  authorities  for  secondary  education. 
The  central  authority  might  W  evolved  from  the 
I  liarity  Commission  by  the  addition  of  a  few  edu- 
cational experts.  Local  authorities  might  be  created 
by  combining  several  local  boards  of  managers  of  sec- 
ondary schords  into  one  board  in  charge  of  a  group 
of  schools.  Tocnl  rates  should  Ik^  optional  with  the 
t.nvna  or  parishes  concerncl,  b„t  insp.vtion  an.l  c.xam- 
nation,  eonducte,!  to  a  large  extent  bv  the  univcrsi- 
les,  should  be  universal.  A  few  girls'  schools  should 
1k'  en(Iow(-d. 

In  res)«nse  to  th,.,.  recommendations  the  Endowed 
M.00  s  Acts  of  ]S(i!l  and  lS7:i  creatcl  the  Kudowed 
Scnools  (  ommission,  and  authorised  it  to  enforce  a 
'conscience  elansc  "  in  all  endnwed  schools,  to  aid 
dehools  for  girls,  and  particularly  to  initiate 
■^  schemes  "  for  the  administration  of  the  older  en- 
dowed  gr.immar  «ch,«ls.      The  energetic  action   of 
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this  new  Commission — it  evolved  235  approved 
"  schemes  "  between  1869  and  1874 — and  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  that  action  to  charitable  foundations, 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
In  the  conflict  that  followed  the  older  Commission 
won.  In  1874  an  obligation,  not  a  permission,  was 
laid  upon  a  new  Charity  Commission  to  enforce  new 
"  schemes  "  upon  all  old  endowments  and  between 
1874  and  1895  these  new  "  schemes "  reorganised 
more  than  1,400  residence  schools. 

But  at  best  this  method  of  reform  was  only  a 
makeshift.  It  was  cumbrous  and  absurdly  slow.  It 
could  never  hope  to  cover  the  whole  system  of  en- 
dowed schools.  Even  where  it  reformed  it  could 
not  reach  the  inner  life  of  the  schools  and  therein  lay 
the  gravest  need  of  change. 

Other  agencies  to  direct  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary education  were  the  popular  organisations  for 
technical  instruction.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
English  educationists  have  urged  that  technical  in- 
struction be  not  separated  from  secondary  instruc- 
tion; the  grant-schemes  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment could  not  or  would  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinguish  technical  and  secondary  courses  of  train- 
ing; and  to-day,  apart  from  the  ancient  languages, 
the  subjects  of  the  secondary  curricula  of  England 
are  r&ognised  by  the  state  as  essential  parts  of  her 
t<.-ch;iical  curricula.  To  a  large  extent,  then,  the  his- 
tory of  technical  instruction  in  England  is  the  his- 
tory of  secondary  instruction. 

The  earliest  movement  towards  special  instruction 
for  the  industrial  classes  was  philanthropic.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  a  Glasgow  professor,  organised  science  lectures 
for  workmen  early  in  the  century.  Before  1820  simi- 
lar lecture-series  were  organised  in  various  cities  in 
England,  many  of  which  developed  into  mechanics' 
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institutes  and  libraries.  But  the  uiovement  failcil. 
In  the  absence  of  elementary  instruction,  the  lectures 
were  not  intelligible  to  workmen,  and  gradually  the 
mechanics'  institutes  disappeared,  or  were  converted 
into  clubrooiiis. 

The  Great  Kxhibition  of  1851  taught  England 
that  her  workmen  lacked  artistic  taste  and  knowledge. 
She  attempted  to  moot  the  lack  by  the  grant-schemes 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Depnrtmont.  The  French  E.\- 
position  of  187S  told  with  redoubled  emphasis  the 
tale  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  principles  of 
science  and  art  applied  to  manufactures  were  revolu- 
tionising the  industrial  life  of  the  Continental  na- 
tions. And  these  principles  "ere  taught  in  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  Contineni.  England's  population 
was  urban ;  her  interests  Vv'crc  industrial ;  and  yet  her 
Ijublic  education  was  exclusively  elementary.  Her 
ilanger  at  last  arouseil  even  her  statesmen  to  action 
and  a  special  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed 
in  1880.  In  its  Report  (188-1)  this  Commission  de- 
fined technical  instruction  as  elementary  instruction 
supplemented  by  science,  art,  and  modern  languages. 
To  organise  and  direct  such  instruction  local  com- 
mittees should  be  created.  Under  these  committees 
new  secondary  schools  would  be  established,  and  tech- 
nical and  manual  training  and  elementary  science 
added  to  the  curricula  of  existing  secondary  schools. 

In  its  less  direct  results  the  Commission  imparted 
a  technical  trend  to  the  curricula  of  both  primarv 
and  evening  classes,  and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  organization  of  technical  classes  in  such  great 
cities  as  Birmingham,  Bradford,  llanchester,  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  in  such  special  institutions  as  the  Cow- 
per  Street  School,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute, and  the  Polytechnics  of  London.  But  more 
directly  the  Commission  led  to  the  creation  of  Tech- 
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nieal  Committees.  The  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888  created  county  and  borough  councils.  The 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  found  the  basis 
of  its  local  authorities  for  technical  instruction  in 
these  municipal  councils  or  the  committees  thereof. 
Subject  to  the  conditions  that  they  do  not  aid  ele- 
mentary instruction,  and  do  not  teach  trades,  these 
local  authorities  were  empowered  to  supply  or  aid 
technical  and  manual  instruction  within  their  juris- 
diction,— and  for  this  purpose  tlicy  might  levy  rates 
to  the  amount  of  one  penny  in  the  pound.  But  the 
councils  were  naturally  cautious  in  exploiting  their 
new-found  rating  powers  and  the  Local  Taxation  Act 
of  1890  came  to  their  relief  by  transferring  to  their 
account  tlie  surplus  from  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  to  be  appropriated  to  worthy  objects,  prefer- 
ably to  secondary  and  technical  education. 

Some  features  of  these  new  local  authorities  were 
significant.  The  councils — and  for  that  matter  the 
state  also — were  as  yet  without  definite  principles 
or  ideas  as  to  the  organisation  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. They  distributed  the  grants  carelessly  and  ir- 
regularly, and  developed  a  disconnected  series  of  tech- 
nical institutions.  For  grant-purposes  higher  ele- 
mentary, science,  grammar,  proprietary,  and  art 
schools,  and  in  general  all  secondary  schools  sought 
the  recognition  of  the  new  authorities.  Moreover,  the 
councils  were  required  to  regard  technical  instruc- 
tion as  advanced  instruction  in  all  secondary  subjects 
except  the  classics.  This  led  again  to  the  inextrica- 
ble intermingling  of  technical  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion and  indirectly  to  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the 
councils  as  the  local  authorities  in  all  secondary  in- 
struction. 

Still  another  agency  to  give  direction  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  secondary  edueiitinn  was  the  School 
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Board.  The  law  of  1870  gave  England  her  School 
Boards  and  her  national  elementary  schools.  Indi- 
rectly by  competition  these  School  Boards  became 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  tlie  existing  secondary 
schools.  Directly,  by  the  evolution  of  higher  cle- 
nientary,  organised  science,  ami  evening  continua- 
tion schools,  they  overlapped  or  usurped  the  sphere 
of  secondary  instruction.  The  existence  of  these 
higher  grade  schools  was  not  due  to  specific  legisla- 
tive enactments.  And  yet  for  some  years  the  state  in 
a  negative  way  has  favoured  their  growth.  It  has  ad- 
vanced the  graduation  limit  in  elementary  schools 
and  increased  the  number  of  the  standards.  It  has 
encouraged  with  state  loans  buildings  intended  partly 
for  higher  elementary  purposes.  In  organising  tech- 
nical education  committees  in  1889  it  defined  tech- 
nical instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the 
higher  elementary  courses  of  study.  It  permitted  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  elaborate  such  a 
scheme  of  examinations  and  grants  as  would  include 
the  science,  commercial  subjects  and  manual  training 
of  the  higher  elementary  schools.  It  even  permitted 
that  Department  to  recognise  formally  an  advanced 
primary  class  in  science,  as  an  organised  science 
school.  And  when  the  evening  continuation  classes, 
especially  in  London,  quietly  abandoned  their  elemen- 
tary work  after  1890,  and  broadened  out  into  secon- 
dary schools  with  liberal  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  art,  commerce,  gymnastics,  etc.,  free  to  stu- 
dents of  all  ages,  the  state  felt  constrained  to  approve 
in  the  regulations  of  1893. 

The  problems  of  technical  and  higher  elementary 
education  were  thus  inseparable  from  the  vaster  prolv 
lem — the  organisation  of  secondary  instruction. 
This  vaster  problem  now  displaced  primary  educa- 
tion as  the  vita!  educational  interest  of  the  nation. 
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But  the  nation  regarded  the  problem  from  diverse  and 
disconnected  standpoints.  The  utiiversities,  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, the  Committees  on  Technical  Education,  the 
School  Boards  all  viewed  it  from  different  sides  with 
a  consequent  dispersion  of  energy,  overlapping,  and 
waste  of  money.  To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos 
was  the  state's'first  duty.  At  last  in  ISO'i  the  gov- 
ernment appointed  the  great  Commission  on  Sec- 
ondary Education  under  Professor  Bryce.  In  view 
of  the  complexities  of  the  problem,  of  the  rivalries 
between  institutions,  and  of  the  universal  desire  for 
local  independence,  the  Commission  did  not  consider 
the  internal  orga-.iaation  of  the  schools.  And  even 
in  their  external  organisation  there  must  be  no  ster- 
ilising uniformity.  Co-ordination,  economy,  efficiency 
were  the  watchwords  of  the  recommended  reorgani- 
sation, but  this  reorganisation  must  not  wrest  from 
a  municipality  its  right  to  work  out  in  details  its  own 
scheme  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  Commission  recommended  the  amalgamation 
of  the  central  agencies.  Educational  Department, 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  Charity  Commis- 
sioners into  one  Department  under  a  responsible  head 
as  Minister.  The  Minister  should  be  assisted  by  a 
Consultative  Council,  representative  of  the  universi- 
ties, the  teachers,  and  the  crown.  Apart  from  its  ad- 
visory functions,  this  Council  should  institute  a  reg- 
ister of  teachers.  Local  authorities  should  also  be 
constituted  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  county 
and  borough  councils  and  of  the  central  authority, 
and  of  eooptated  members.  Moreover,  the  univer- 
sity examinations  should  be  continued,  teachers 
should  be  trained,  schools  should  be  inspected  f..id 
local  rates  should  be  more  freely  appealed  to. 

The  great  Bill  of  1S96  embodied  many  of  these 
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recommendations,  but  great  Bills  in  England — it 
has  passed  into  a  proverb — are  baffled  Bills.  In  the 
face  of  hostile  interests  and  weak  party  ties,  the  Bill 
was  withdrawn  and  the  reforms  were  sought  later  by 
piecemeal  legislation. 

The  diverse  interests  that  have  impeded  the  state's 
action  in  secondary  education  are  in  some  sense  pecu- 
liar to  England.  In  France,  or  Germany,  the  state 
controls  education ;  in  England  it  may  do  little  more 
than  intlucnce  or  stimulate  it.  In  France  or  Ger- 
many, too,  the  central  bureau  is  confident  and  effec- 
tive from  long  familiarity  with  absolute  authority. 
In  England  it  is  stiff  from  disuse,  timid,  and  un- 
certain. "  Collective  energy  works  well  in  Europe; 
individual  energy  works  well  in  England."  And  so 
the  individualistic  Englishman  was  slow  to  endorse 
the  national  movement  in  education  and  slower  still 
to  permit  the  state's  interference  with  the  vested 
rights  of  citizens.  Moreover  the  Englishman  was  not 
sure  that  organisation  was  needed.  Character,  not 
scholarship,  was  the  watchwo'' '  f  English  education, 
and  character  was  best  se  i  where  each  school 
worked  out  its  own  plans.  And  even  if  attempted,  the 
organisation  of  education,  particularly  of  secondary 
education,  presented  complications  to  daunt  the  ablest 
statesmen.  But  there  was  opposition  to  the  attempt. 
The  secondary  schools  themselves  were  hostile,  the 
Church  was  hostile,  and  even  by  the  masses  the  de- 
mand for  reform  was  feebly  supported.  Finally 
there  were  grave  practical  difficulties.  The  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  the  Charity  Commission,  had  each  as  a  central 
authority  shaped  its  own  sphere  of  action  and  had 
each  evolved  its  own  honourable  traditions.  They 
would  resent  keenly  the  loss  of  their  identity  in  a  new 
Department  of  Education.     On  the  side  of  the  local 
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Bchools   and  both  from  the  Committees  on  TeehnS 

.^o7trsrnd%^'iur"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

P^l^andiL^ltionr^l^aStrrS 
hon  of  the  more  complex  problem  of  a  locala  uthorh 

M7%fj':^"'^l%r^  ^--y  eompromisert 
be«  of  ^k;  ""■'''  """Sitting  of  certain  mem 

lr.rr:fternTai^''di:!  ZT'  "^""y « M^- 
gard\otd?wreifrd"rvrwe^th:T  T  '-^ 

loeai  a„^th:ri?i^^,r;:rb:";Hrs;th*''i 

BoanK     "  The,  wore  overworked,  /a-^pSn 
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bodies  representative  of  but  a  Dart  ,.f  .1. 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  th»  h.         •  ^^  <="n«""ni«y 
cation.     To  make  it  ■     "^"  ""efests  of  edu- 

t%  were  at'eti,';  Tvl  tTcS'^  ^h"""^"!'^' 
secondary  schools."  Thercaf,er?T^?'^  ™''*'"« 
the  School  Boards     Itwi^hJl   'V*""'''^  repressed 

higher  elementaiyschoorlndr/f"""''  ^"™  "'« 
creation  of  new  scip,?r    .     i       T*^  *"  '""'<'''»"  "'e 

;l.e  Science  Z  S;: t"  !;.  o'fV«'»rl' -7^  1 

may  be  regarded  „Tr  .  ^r^*."'"''"*''''  <=^i^tV these 
the  Department  .'At  th^I  '"'i'"."*^  responsible  to 
ance  s^m  t^have  slt.io?  ""  f"*"'^  "'«  ^al- 
cerned  in  favour  of  ?h"<.  •'•'  *^^  '*«*«  '^  ""n- 

large,  represemaHve  """"'cipal  councils   "  as 

thofilie™  *"""'  «"""''"''  "'"^  «"l">'ed  local  an- 

of  SS  SSriSThJtin  ''■''"""' 

andlegisMorwKfoX:'";':!""''''''''"*?''' 
forts  of  the  College  of  P,        /        f  "'"  P'""'''*'^  cf- 

the  government  tforL^JT'"",*''"-^  ^"'^  •"d"<^«'' 

sional  trainim?  of  ««.«„  i        .      ,       "^"  "'  protcs- 
Public  Dav  Scbn  f'^""'^"y  ««''>che;s  that  the  Girls' 

infand  R^gfs  ration^sT/"'  *'";  '^^'"'''"^'  Train- 
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and  in  many  cases  commercial  subjects  have  taken 
their  places  upon  the  secondary  curricula  side  by  side 
with  the  older  mathematics  and  classics,  and  the  de- 
mand for  technical  instruction  promises  still  fur- 
ther to  enlarge  the  curricula.  Discipline  grows  less 
harsh  and  for  the  moment  there  appear  signs  of  a 
reaction  against  the  "  tyranny  of  athletics."  But 
with  these  tendencies  go  what  might  seem  to  be  re- 
actionary movements.  The  new  authorities  may 
eliminate  what  is  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  in  the  sec- 
ondary institutions  but  they  must  not  destroy  what  is 
special  or  individual.  Local  independence  and  initia- 
tive are  as  sturdily  maintained  nov,'  as  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Modern  industry  may  give  new  subjects 
and  interests  to  secondary  education,  but  it  cannot 
alter  its  chief  purpose.  "  The  school?  shall  always 
afford  a  discipline  of  character;  they  shall  always 
train  the  youths  of  Englaid  for  the  searching  exami- 
nation of  real  life  in  politics,  war,  the  church,  or  af- 
fairs." 

The  story  of  secondary  education  in  Wales  is  in 
the  main  happier  than  this  story  of  England.  Eng- 
land began  with  the  advantage  over  her  remote  and 
poorer  neighbour.  Wales  had  a  few  private  schools 
in  1800,  but  sci.ieeiy  any  proprietary  or  endowed 
schools.  Had  it  not  been,  indeed,  for  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  Sunday  Schools  and  Circulating  Schools,  the 
great  mass  of  Welshmen  would  have  been  without 
formal  education,  elementary  or  secondary.  England 
kept  her  advantage  during  the  first  half  of  the  centiir;' 
while  both  parts  of  the  island  passed  through  a  period 
of  Inquiries  and  Reports  and  of  little  progress.  The 
change  began  in  1847  with  special  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales.  The  Report 
of  this  Inquiry,  though  fruitless  so  far  as  legislative 
action  is  concerned,  revealed  sn  clearly  the  worthless- 
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Tif'sa  uf  Welsh  education  as  to  cause  a  remarkable  out- 
burst of  uutiunal  pride  and  resentment.  And  this 
pride,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  self-denial, 
and  the  pnicticalitv  of  the  Welsh  character,  mi>de 
tlie  evolution  of  a  formal  system  of  secondary  in- 
struction possible,  and,  in  the  end,  inevitable. 

It  bejian  by  creating  new  schools.  Between  1847 
and  1S70  seven  graniniar  scIkjoIs  were  revived  in 
Wales,  schools  for  girls  were  established  at  Llandatf 
and  Denbigh,  and  a  Collegiate  school  was  founded  at 
Llandovery.  The  Taunton  Commission  of  1865-0 
found  that  the  ntimlier  of  secondary  institutions  had 
increased  to  thirty-si.\  endowed  grammar  schools  with 
classical  courses  for  boys,  two  endowed  schools  for 
girls,  and  120  unelassitied  schools  of  an  elementary 
conmercial  tyiw.  It  gave  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment under  Sir  Hugh  Owen  for  the  creation  of  a 
Welsh  university  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  subsid- 
iary movement  for  the  creation  of  secondary  schools 
in  which  to  prepare  candidates  for  that  university. 
It  endorsed,  with  greater  cordiality  than  obtained  in 
England,  the  "schemes "  of  tlie  Charity  Commis- 
sion (the  Endowed  Schools  Acta  were  applicable  to 
Wales  as  well  as  England)  for  the  reorganisation  of 
endowments.  And  it  found  its  best  expression  in  the 
aims  and  actions  of  the  new  electorate  created  by 
the  Reform  Bill  of  lS<i8. 

This  new  electorate  was  hostile  to  English  conserv- 
atism. It  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Established 
Church,  which  directed  secondary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  claimed  'he  right  to  direct  it  in  Wales.  It 
resented,  therefore,  the  conditions  which  made  Wales 
a  yokefellow  of  England  in  all  educational  reform.s. 
Out  of  its  persistent  demands  for  separate  treatment 
came  at  last,  in  1880,  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
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Coiiimittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  intermediate 
and  higher  education  in  Wales. 

The  Keiwrt  of  this  Committee,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
ferred to  secondary  instruction,  pointed  out  very  care- 
fully the  defects  in  the  existinj;  schools  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  upon  a  removal  of  these  de- 
fects. English  was  the  languajje  of  the  schools  and 
yet  a  majority  of  the  youth  of  ijic  principality  spoke 
only  Welsh.  The  IVelsh  were  [xxiv  and  only  a  very 
small  number  could  hear  the  burden  of  an  education 
in  expensive  residence  schools.  All  the  endowed 
schools  (twenty-seven  for  lioys  and  three  for  girls) 
were  English  in  pur])osc,  and  classical,  ani  the  Welsh 
disliked  the  English  ideal,  and  preferred  the  modern 
training  of  their  private  schools,  even  though  ele- 
mentary, to  the  classical  trai  ling  of  the  best  endowed 
schools.  Finally  the  adminiftration  of  the  secondary 
schools  was  largely  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Welsh  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  ecclesiasticism. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  the  reeonmiendations  of 
the  Report  ^-ere  drastic.  Both  the  Welsh  and  English 
languagcj  should  be  recognised.  All  endowed  and 
grammar  schools  should  be  reconstituted.  They 
should  be  enlarged,  their  fees  should  be  reduced, 
science  and  modern  languages  should  1*  added  to 
their  curricula.  New  secondary  schools  should  be 
created  with  a  commercial  and  technical  purpose, 
and  the  elementary  schools  should  be  expanded  into 
hif,iier-gradc  schools  of  a  secondary  type.  In  these 
schools,  the  fees  should  be  low.  Students  might  find 
help  in  scholarships,  and  the  school  managers  should 
supplement  their  revenues  by  local  rates.  Ecclesias- 
tical control  must  give  way  before  popular  contn.l ; 
a  "  conscience  clause  "  should  protect  every  creed. 

Delayed  for  a  few  years  pending  the  creation  of 
niuuicipal  councils  under  t'-  Local  Ta.xalion  Act,  the 
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Intermediate  Education  Act  of  WoIps  w.o  „..=.j  • 
.889.  The  Ac.  created,  in  e^ch  c  untr/nSreaeh 
I>orough,  a  Jomt  Education  Com.ii.tee'^consis^of 
three  representatives  of  the  county  council  or  WoLh 
council,  PS  t  le  case  miirl.t  !>,,  /"""'-"  ""^  oorougli 
nf  .i,„o  •.  '•"7,'"'K'it  w,  of  two  representatives 
of  the  President  of  the  ( •o„„„i,tec.  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  of  the  assistant  Cha"  iy  Com 
miSBioncr  (who  „„>h.  sit  with  the  Cominiuec    bu 

Charity  r  "''">•    ''"^'''^'   *"   ""^   appro^     rf  ,he 
Charity  Coninussioners,  in  so  far  at  least  as  oertained 

•U"en:eT"r'tl""'1   '""'    ^""""'"-^  'P-S 

,.llZf    1         '"^  a'Innnistration  of  secondary  and 

echnical  education  within  their  respective  jurisdic 

ions.    County  and  borough  councils  ,^re  empowered 

to  appr„p„a,e  local  rates  to  the  maxinium'^f  one 

!'sche^"""'"  •'?<'  f  ""'•  *»  "'^  maintenance  of  these 

sche„,os  '   „„a   the  state  promised   an   equivalent 

gran     subjeet  to  the  results  of  inspection      The  l!! 

provided  f.irther  that  every  schemruX;,  ifZ.') 

the  Cathedral  Schools,  should  b:nTn-de"nomi  atl'T 

The  Committees  were   authorised   to  act  for  thr^^ 

Suo"Jst^  '"'''  "'  """""'^  '-'  •--  ^•^"•^^ 
.I.-.r*'"';  '^i'"^  E<lucation  Committee  has  evolved  a 
di  met  scheme  for  each  county  or  borough  I„, he 
main   the  county  "schemes"   include  a   general  or 

e:;^":ndoft^tc:i----iS^ 

bers,  and  local  goven.in/b:;;;  Keft^^irn 
nemliers,  representative  largely  of  the  county  coun 
n  Iwv""':;  governing  body,  the  local  government 
bodth'I;  ""'•  **■',  '*""''•     The  countvVerni " 

for    each  rs'^Tr,'  "T"^  •'"  *'"'  •"•""^■-  "^  Pension? 
tor  teachers,  scholarships   inspection,  cumtv  exam- 
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inations,  truvelling  inatructors,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  county'  fundus  for  secondary  and  tech- 
nical education.  These  fundii  arc  made  up  from  tlic 
county  rates,  the  surplus  from  the  customs  and  excise 
duties,  the  state  grants,  and  endowments.  The  local 
governing  bodies  generally  appoint  the  teachers  (al- 
though in  this  and  other  particulars  there  is  little 
uniformity  about  the  res|)cctive  jurisdictions  of  the 
two  governing  l)odies),  prescrilje  the  courses  of  study, 
specify  the  fees,  and,  in  the  main,  supervise  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools.  Low  fees  and  very  numerous 
scholarships  make  possible  the  attendance  of  the  poor- 
est. There  is  great  diversity  in  the  courses  of  study. 
Generally  science  and  technical  subjects  are  optional 
but  even  the  most  classical  of  curricula  are  less  clas- 
sical than  those  of  the  English  schools.  Religion  is 
taught,  but  it  must  be,  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  resi- 
dence schools,  is  non-sectarian. 

The  borough  "  schemes  "  include  local  governing 
bodies  whose  jurisdiction  and  function  combine  those 
of  the  two  governing  bodies  for  the  county  schemes. 

Efforts  to  harmonise  the  county  "  schemes,"  in 
80  far  as  examinations  and  inspection  are  concerned, 
led  to  many  conferences  among  the  Joint  Education 
Committees  and  these  conferences  soon  made  evident 
the  need  of  a  central  education  authority  for  Wales. 

tiou 

With  this  definite  organisation  of  her  secondary 
schools,  Wales  has  freed  herself  from  many  of  the 
problems  that  press  f..r  solution  in  England.  '  She  has 
outstripped  Euglaml,  but  she  still  has  problems  to 
solve.  Her  secondary  teachers  are  without  profe;^- 
sional  training;  the  Established  Church  still  domi- 
nates her  residence  .schools;  her  school  endowment-* 
are  not  yet  effectively  adminislered ;  she  is  burdened 
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In  lSi)6  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for  tlie  Inspectioi 
and   Examination  of  County   Schools  was  created 
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by  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  examination  and 
scholarship  system ;  and  slio  is  not  onlv  without  prep- 
aratory schools,  but  she  I  ^  failed  to  discover  a  very 
I'fficient  way  of  passin;;  |inpila  at  an  early  age  from 
the  elementary  to  die  seo.nidary  schools. 

Higher  Education.— Wi^hat  education  in  England 
in  1800  was  '-mited  to  xW-  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambrio-c.  Three  of  Oxford's  nineteen  col- 
leges were  founded  in  the  tliirtcentli  eenfurv,  seven 
more  before  1,500,  six  during  the  great  'Cntury  of 
tlie  Reformation,  two  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
only  one  between  1024  and  1800.  The  history  of 
Cambridge's  sixteen  college  begins  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Peter  House  in  1  7.  Xine  colleges  w  -re 
added  before  1500,  and  six  during  the  sixteenth  .eii- 
tury;  but  between  lliOO  and  1800  there  was  a  b'ank 
in  college  expansion. 

Between  1623  and  1800,  then,  the  f  .dotion«, 
and  accommodations  as  well,  for  higher  Ir.eation 
m  England  remained  practically  stationary.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  growth  in  population  and  the  vast 
material  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  stagnation  was  signifi- 
cant. With  a  conservatism  on  the  one  hand  that 
exceeded  the  conservatism  of  all  English  institu- 
tions, the  universities  seemed  to  draw  awav  from 
the  great  movements  of  the  England  about  them  anc' 
to  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
College  endowments  were  centuries  old,  but  the  col- 
leges still  administered  them  in  the  spirit  of  their 
founders.  University  organisation  was  antiquated 
and  cumbrous,  but  so  violent  was  the  academic  op- 
position to  change  that  even  the  parliament  feared 
10  suggest  reforms.  The  curricula  themselves  did 
not  vary  a  hair's-breadlh  from  the  curricula  of  the 
Renaissance.     Willi   nii  exclusiveuess,  on  the  other 
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hand,  that  was  even  more  marked  than  their  con- 
servatism, ihe  universities  seemed  to  hold  themselves 
more  and  more  aloof  from  the  masses  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  to  contract  themselves  more  and  more  into 
special  schools  of  the  Church  and  aristocracy.  And 
their  cxclusiveness  in  origin,  history,  and  traditions, 
their  fewness  in  numk'rs,  their  remoteness  in  situa- 
tion from  the  great  centres  of  national  life,  their 
cloister-like  organisation,  their  medhcval  studies 
were  all  evidences,  if  not  effects,  of  this  aloofness. 

In  1800  O.xford  University  was  still  governed  un- 
der the  Laudian  Statutes  of  163G.     The  chief  offi- 
cial body  was  the  Hchdomadal  Council,  consistin.'  ■■{ 
the  heads  of  the  various  colleges;  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  were  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  proc- 
tors   all  of  whom  were  chosen  bv  a  very  restricted 
academic  electorate.    Cambridge'  was   administered 
under  a  Code  of  1570.     Legislative  initiative  here 
rested  in  the  arbitrary  caput  senatus  (the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  five  members),  and  one  vote  was  sufficient 
to  veto  a  measure.     Colleges,  whether  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  were  distinct  from  the  universities  in  or- 
ganisation and  endowment,  and  preserved  even  m-^rc 
faithfully  than  the  universities  the  spirit  of  their 
founders.     They  were  ruled  by  the  fellows  through 
the  despotic  heads  or  "masters."     Registration  and 
residence  at  one  of  these  colleges  under  conditions  al- 
most monastic  in  cliaract:-r,  were  compulsory  upon 
all  university  students.    The  universities  were  poor: 
the  professors  were  not  numerous,  and  these  few  did 
not  teach.     On   the  other  hand,   the  colleges  were 
wealthy;  the  fellows  were  required  to  teach,  but  in 
truth  the  real  teachers  were  the  private  "  coaches  " 

Certain  features  of  college  life  and  administration 
tended  to  limit  the  college  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic.    The  cost  of  residence-life  was  great 
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College  exhibitions  and  scholarships  intended  at  first 
for  poor  and  promising  youths  were  now  restricted 
practically  to  certain  preparatory  schools,  and  even 
to  certain  families.  Family  influence  controlled  the 
elections  to  college  fellowsliips.  Even  admission 
to  a  college  was  often  denied  to  all  but  the  grad- 
uates of  specified  secondary  schools.  J[ore  than 
all  this,  the  purpose  of  college  education  to  train 
gentlemen  and  scholars  favoured  those  to  whom  time 
and  money  were  of  little  moment,  at  the  expense  of 
those  to  whom  education  must  always  mean  "  a  way 
of  getting  on  in  the  world."  The' influence  of  the 
Church  prescribed  even  narrower  limits  to  the  col- 
lege attendance.  Preparatory  schools  for  Roman 
Catholics  or  for  Nonconformists  were  neglected  or 
illegal.  Only  members  of  the  state  Church  could  be 
prepared  for  a  university,  iloreover,  Oxford  would 
not  accept  a  dissenter  as  an  undergraduate,  and  Cam- 
bridge denied  him  a  degree  or  office  of  emolument. 
The  most  of  the  professors  were  clergymen  of  the 
state  Church,  and  practically  all  fellows  must  take 
orders. 

The  same  exclusive  temper  is  evident  in  the  college 
curricula.  The  education  of  the  past  had  been  al- 
together classical.  In  classics,  and  in  classics  only, 
the  pedagogic  world  had  developed  considerable  skill. 
Classics,  it  had  been  proved,  moreover,  would  train 
both  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  spirit  of  utility,  the  scientific  spirit  of  mod- 
ern industrialism,  as  represented  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  should  receive  neither  welcome  nor  rec- 
ognition at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  And  the  courses 
in  classics  were  so  ordered  as  to  suit  those  upon  whom 
the  stern  problems  of  life  did  not  press.  The  courses 
were  not  extensive  and  not  complete.  They  were 
filled  out,  even  in  ISOO,  by  a  generous  amount  of 
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athletics.  Attendance  for  three  and  four  years — 
not  progress — was  the  only  qualification  for  a  degree. 
Honours  were  carelessly  bestowed,  class-grading  even 
more  carelessly.  Examiners  were  often  unfitted  for 
their  duties;  Oxford's  examiners  were  without  any 
prescribed  fitness;  examinations  were  perfunctory 
ceremonies. 

Drastic  reform,  in  view  of  the  conservative 
and  exclusive  temper  of  the  universities,  was  im- 
possible. For  the  first  half  of  the  century  the 
country  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  slight, 
though  significant,  changes.  Oxford  organised  defi- 
nite examinations  for  graduation  in  1802,  and  in 
1807  she  separated  lilcrm  humaiiiores  and  mathemat- 
ics into  two  honour  departments.  In  1834  Cam- 
bridge added  classical  tripos  to  the  mathematical 
tripos  already  in  existence,  but  for  twenty-six  years 
she  restricted  the  classical  tripos  to  holders  <if' hon- 
ours in  mathenuilics.  In  184!) — her  Whig  sympa- 
thies made  her  less  conservative  than  Oxford — she 
reeonmiended  the  creation  of  tripos  in  moral  and  nat- 
ural science.  Meanwhile,  in  both  universities  exam- 
inations assumed  a  more  reliable  form ;  examiners 
were  more  carefully  chosen;  and  fellowships  and 
prizes  became  the  rewards  of  successful  tests. 

But  the  demand  for  radical  reform  grew  yearly- 
more  insistent.  Conscious  of  a  growing  import- 
ance in  English  politics,  the  masses  resented  the  ex- 
clusivcneas  and  the  creed-distinctions  of  the  univer- 
sities. Utility,  they  claimed,  should  rank  with 
culture  as  the  purpose  of  new  university  courses. 
These  new  courses  should  include  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  Following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  first  response  to  these  de- 
mands was  the  creation  of  new  colleges  rather  than 
the  reform  of  the  old. 
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A  non-denominational  teaching  college,  designed  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  university,  was  organised 
in  London  in  1820.  Out  of  the  Church's  hostility  to 
such  an  institution  came  its  riviil,  King's  College,  in 
1831.  In  1836  the  non-denominational  college  was 
recognised  by  royal  charter,  and,  as  University  Col- 
lege, was  affiliated  with  King's  College  to  form  the 
new  University  of  London.  For  fourteen  years  the 
University  examined,  and  the  two  colleges  taught, 
all  students  registered  in  the  University  of  London. 
In  1850  the  University's  examinations  were  opened 
to  students  from  affiliated  but  uncontrolled  colleges, 
and  in  1858  all  restrictions  as  to  the  source  of  the 
preparatory  education  of  the  candidates  were  re- 
moved. From  the  first,  London  was  more  modern 
than  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  courses  of  studies.  She 
always  recognized  mathematics  and  science,  and  in 
1800,  earliest  among  English  universities,  she  insti- 
tuted the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.  And  from 
the  first  London  was  less  exclusive  than  the  old  uni- 
versities. She  made  no  distinctions  as  to  creed,  sex, 
or  race. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  foundation  of  Lon- 
don's first  colleges,  the  bishopric  of  Durham  took  steps 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  North.  In  1831  the  dean 
and  chapter  ergnniscd  the  University  of  Durham. 
Handicapped  by  poverty  and  local  indifference  the 
progress  of  Durham  University  has  not  been  note- 
worthy. In  1852,  it  affiliated  with  the  College  of 
lledieine  at  Newcastle;  in  1850  it  organised  the 
School  of  Physical  Science  at  Durham;  and  in  1871 
it  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  re- 
cently established  by  the  city  of  Xewcastle.  Apart 
from  its  generous  recognition  of  the  natural  sciences, 
the  spirit  of  Durham  rctiecfed  to  some  extent  the 
spirit  of  Oxford  nr  ('.■iiiibridgc.     It  enforced  attend- 
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ance  and  residence ;  it  was  dominated  by  the  Church ; 
its  standard  of  admission  was  low.  Its  poverty  and 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  Church  accounted  on  the 
one  hand  for  the  low  standard  of  its  arts  and  medical 
studies,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  unusual  ex- 
cellence of  its  theological  faculty. 

But  the  demand  for  the  reform  «f  the  old  univer- 
sities could  not  be  forever  turned  aside.     In  1850 
the  Queen  appointed  a  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  state,   discipline,   studies,  and   revenues  of  Ox- 
ford and  ('and)ridge.     At  once  the  universities  were 
up  in  arms  at  this  attack  on  private  and  long-vested 
rights.    Thcv  would  not  answer  questions  or  produce 
documents.  'Oxford  went  so  far  as  to  question  the 
legalitv  of  the  Commission.    With  the  publication  of 
the  Commission's  Ke|)ort  in  lSr>-2,  however,  univer- 
sity reform  was  inevitable.     Oxford's  reforming  Act 
was  passed  in  lf<jl.    This  Act  gave  the  university  a 
new  constitution.   Henceforth  the  Hebdomadal  Coun- 
cil was  to  consist  of  oiHcial  and  elected  members. 
The  official  members  were  the  chancellor,  who  was 
chosen,  generally  for  life,  by  Convocation,  and  whose 
duties  were  largely  honourary;  the  vice-chancellor, 
who  was  nominated  by  the  chancellor  for  one  year, 
and  whose  duties  were  arduous ;  the  ex-viee-chan    1- 
lor,  and  the  two  proctors.    The  elected  members  were 
six  heads  of  colleges,  six  university  professors,  and 
six  members  of  convocation,  chosen  every  six  years 
bv  the  bodies  whom  they  respectively  represented. 
The   Hebdomadal   Council   initiated   all   university 
laws  and  submitted  all  laws,  petitions,  etc.,  to  the 
Congregation  and  Convocation  for  approval.     The 
Congregation,  whose  functions,  apart  from  granting 
degrees  and  appointing  examiners,  were  largely  cere- 
monial,  consisted   of  resident   masters   and   doctors 
of  arts.     The  Convocation,  with  its  wider  electorate, 
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was  even  more  circumseritwJ  in  luithoiity  than  the 
Congregation.  The  Act  also  almlislied  the  tests  for 
matriculation  and  for  the  bachelor's  ilcgree.  In  the 
previous  year  Oxford  made  her  tirst  feeble  response 
to  the  modern  spirit  of  utility  in  the  institution  of  an 
honour  degree  in  natural  science. 

The  Cambridge  Act  of  IS.^.C  reformed  the  Senate 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  O.sford  Act  had  reformed 
the  Hebdomadal  Council.  Thf  Senate,  which  con- 
sisted of  all  registered  masters  and  doctors,  was  to 
be  the  great  legislative  body  of  the  university.  Its 
chief  executive  officers  were  the  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  steward,  and  the  two  proctors.  Going 
further,  it  abolished  all  restrictions  as  to  creeds.  No 
oaths  or  declarations  were  henceforth  to  he  required 
for  any  degree  except  that  in  divinity. 

To  earrv  out  in  detail  the  reforms  outlined  in  the 
Acts     a    Uuiversitiea'    Commission    was    appointed. 
This  Commission  was  empowered  to  e.\aet  documents 
and  information  from  the  universities  and  to  ratify 
the  new  statutes  submitted  to  it  by  the  universities 
and  colleges.     If  the  latter  neglected  to  aiiieud  its 
statutes,  the  Commission  might  intervene  and  issue 
ordinances  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  or 
the  Queen-in-couneil.     At  tl  e  same  time  a  special 
Coimnittee  of  the  Privy  Council  oil  Universities  was 
created  to  consider  iietitions,  or  references,  connected 
with  university  matters.    The  earlier  reforms  under 
these    conditions    were    permissive    and    suggestive 
rather  than  ob.igatory.     IJut  the  college  doors  were 
opened   wider,   long-staniling   class   prejudices   were 
removed,  many   antique  and  cumbrous   forms  van- 
ished, new  professorships  were  created,  and  all  re- 
strictions were  withdrawn  from  the  elections  to  fel- 
lowships. . 

After  1868,  in  recognition  of  the  limited  accommo- 
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dationa  of  the  colleges,  and  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
college  registration,  students  were  permitted  to  live 
in  licensed  lodgings  outside  the  colleges. 

In  1S71  the  Universities'  Test  Act  was  abolished 
and  with  it  went  all  oaths  and  declarations  as  to 
creed  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  except  in 
the  faculty  of  divinity. 

University  revenues  had  always  been  inadequate 
as  compared  with  college  revenues.  With  the  growth 
in  curricula,  examinations,  and  professorships,  this 
inadequacy  was  fast  becoming  unbearable.  In  1872 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  univer- 
sity and  college  revenues,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  this  Commission,  the  Act  of  1877  created 
an  executive  Commission  for  each  university  to  make 
provision  for  university  expenses  out  of  college  reve- 
nues. This  Commission,  sitting  with  three  represen- 
tatives from  each  college,  was  empowered  to  suggest 
schemes  for  the  adjustment  ct  university  and  col- 
lege revenues,  and  these  schemes  became  statutory 
when  ratified  by  the  academic  bodies  concerned. 

Some  details  in  the  more  recent  history  of  the  two 
great  universities  should  be  noted  here.  The  reve- 
nue; of  colleges  and  universities  have  been  strained  to 
the  utmost.  In  the  annual  publication  of  their  bal- 
ance-sheets, the  universities  tacitly  assume  the  stat<''s 
interest  and  ultimately  the  certainty  of  the  state's  as- 
sistance. University  examinations  have  been  fully 
organised;  the  ajjpointments  of  examiners  arc  bettir 
regulated;  and  yet  all  schemes  for  admission-exami- 
nations have  been  either  rejected  or  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  colleges  concerned.  The  curricula  have 
expanded  steadily,  and  with  them  have  increased  the 
number  of  honour  departments  and  of  professorships. 
Oxford  alone  has  added,  since  lS."iO,  jirofessorsliips 
in  Latin  literature,  history,  metapliy.-.ie-;,  pliysinlogy, 
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zoology,  philology,  jurisprudence,  fine  arts,  ancient 
history,  Chinese,  Celtic,  Roman  law,  modern  hin- 
guages,  etc.  Special  classes  have  been  organised  for 
secondary  tenchers.  Athletics  still  plav  a  large  part 
—if  not  too  large  a  part— in  college  life.  The  less 
e.\clusive  spirit  of  co-operation  and  federation  has 
l>een  abroad  in  the  university  world.  The  universi- 
ties accept  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — and 
even  women — as  students.  Each  college  opens  its 
lecture-halls  to  the  members  of  other  colleges.  In 
its  anxiety  to  help  all  men,  the  universities  in  their 
extension  lectures  send  their  tei>chers  out  to  those 
■who  cannot  come  within  their  walls.  Going  farther, 
Oxford  in  1880  and  Cambridge  in  1886  stretched 
out  to  affiliate  with  other  colleges  in  the  kingdom, 
and  even  with  colleges  in  the  colonics.  Finally  there 
is  growing  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  conviction 
that  the  true  and  really  great  university  must  pro- 
vide specific  opportunities  and  means  for  research  and 
post-graduate  study. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  century,  public  pres- 
sure, as  we  have  seen,  slowly — and  not  completely — 
wore  down  the  exclusive  and  conservative  temper  of 
the  old  universities.  As  a  natural  corollary,  the  de- 
mand for  higlier  education  of  a  modern'  type  in- 
creased enormously.  In  response  to  this  demand 
Keble  College  was  founded  at  Oxford  in  1870,  and 
Hertford  College  in  1874;  Cavendish  College  was 
founded  at  Cambridge  in  1873,  Selwyn  College  in 
1882,  and  Ayerst  Hall  in  1884. 

But  the  most  generous  responses — most  generous 
not  only  in  the  extent  of  the  foundations,  but  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  those  fmindations,  came  from  the 
new  iiniversity  colleges.  These  colleges  have  varied 
organisations.  They  were  private  in  origin,  or  mu- 
nicipal.    Tlicir  endowments  arc  small,  but  the  state 
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and  the  municipalities  have  been  generous  friends. 
They  are  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  creeds ;  they  are 
day  colleges  and  residence  colleges;  they  have  day 
classes  and  evening  classes ;  they  conduct  regular  ex- 
i>niinations  for  admission,  promotion,  and  for  de- 
grees. Their  courses  emphasise,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  culture,  mathematics,  science,  modern  lan- 
gtiagcs  and  the  commercial  branches,  and,  as  a  link 
between  the  great  universities  and  the  industrial  cen- 
tres, they  attract  in  a  special  way  the  sons  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  was 
founded  in  1851  by  private  l>equest;  Leeds'  College 
followed  in  1874;  Bristol's  in  1870;  Sheffield's  in 
1880;  Birmingham's  in  1880;  Xottingham's  in 
1881 ;  Liverpool's  in  1SS2.  About  Owen's  College 
as  tlie  nucleus,  Victoria  University  was  organised 
in  1880,  with  faculties  in  arts,  science,  law,  and,  later, 
medicine.  Liverpool  joined  the  new  university  in 
1884,  and  Leeds'  College  in  1888.  In  1889  the 
crown  made  its  first  annual  grant  of  £15,000  for 
distribution   among  the  university  colleges,   and  in 

1897  this  amount  was  increased  to  £25,000. 

In   sympathy  with   this  expansion  movement   in 
higher  education,  a  University  Commission  Act  of 

1898  at  hist  created  an  Executive  Commission  to  re- 
organise Loudon  L'niversity.  Under  the  statutes  of 
this  commission,  such  closely  affiliated  university 
schools  as  King's,  University,  and  Bedford  Colleges, 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  should 
form  the  teaching  side  of  the  university ;  but  the  uni- 
versity should  continue  its  own  examinations.  Resi- 
dence was  not  to  be  required  and  attendance  w.is  to 
be  exacted  only  of  those  registered  in  the  univt  rsiiy'a 
schools.  With  Victoria  established  and  London  se- 
curely reorganised,  the  cxi)ansion  movement  turned 
towards  Biritiinghani,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  ceii- 
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tury,  the  enthusiasm  of  llr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire's  greatest  coiuiuercial  university. 

Wales  attacked  the  problem  of  university  expan- 
sion with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  she  had  shown  in  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  secondary  education.  She 
planned  a  university  collo;;e  as  early  as  1854.  She 
opened  the  college  of  .Aberystwyth'  in  1872.  The 
Committee  on  Intermediate  Education  in  W^les  felt 
the  great  need  of  teachers  for  fliei;-  new  secondary 
schools,  and  urged  the  government  t..  aid  university 
colleges  in  Xorth  and  South  Wales.  As  a  result,  Car- 
diff (Allege  was  opened  in  18S:!,  an  !  Bangor  College 
in  1884.  In  lS!):i  tlie  three  Wrish  colleges  were  in- 
corporated as  the  Tnivcrsiiy  of  Wales,  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  universities. 
The  endowments  of  the  new  university  are  imimport- 
ant,  its  fees  arc  small,  its  mainstay  is  the  state  grants. 
Since  1805  the  three  colleges  conduct  joint  matricu- 
lation examinations,  and  grant  degrees  after  a  three- 
.veara'  course. 

Vnkersity  Extension  and  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women. — Despite  the  conservative  temper  of  the 
English  universities  they  have  resi»nded  well  to  the 
demands  for  an  extension  of  university  influence  and 
teaching  among  the  masses,  and  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  As  early  as  18.58  the  universities 
began  to  conduct  bical  examinations  as  a  way 
of  inspecting  and  improving  the  secondary  schools. 
The  North  of  England  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women  organised  success" 
ful  courses  of  lectures  in  1807.  A  Cambridge  sv  '"- 
eato  took  over  these  courses  in  187."?  and  in  1878 
this  syndicate  on  local  Icctiiics  was  amalgamated  with 
the  syndicate  on  local  examinations.  The  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  uf  University  Teaching 
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was  organised  in  187C,  but  Oxford,  always  cautious 
where  popular  uioveuients  are  in  question,  did  nut 
create  its  first  delegacy  on  local  lectures  until  lS9i. 
tTudged  by  the  number  of  class-centres  and  students, 
these  University  Extension  lectures  have  been  popu- 
lar and  effective  in  England,  but  at  best  the  work 
scarcely  rises  above  the  sphere  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  1872  Girlon  College  for  women  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Cambridge,  ^fany  educationists  thought 
that  in  time  Girton  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  liigher  education  of  women  as  (^ambridg-^  Univer- 
sity bore  to  that  of  nu>u.  The  same  college  standards 
should  be  exacted  from  both  sexes.  Others  thought 
that  special  courses  with  special  examinations  should 
be  instituted  for  women,  and  in  1809  the  Cambridge 
iyndieate  on  local  examinations  organised  a  special 
examination  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Out  of  the  classes  formed  at  Cambridge  to  prepare 
for  these  examinations  grew  Newuham  College  in 
ISSO.  Until  1881  university  examiners  continued  to 
examine  the  students  of  these  two  colleges  unoffi- 
cially. Thereafter  the  students  were  admitted  to  the 
regular  examinations  of  the  university,  but  the  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  were  issued  in  separate  lists 
for  men  and  women,  and  no  woman  could  be  admitted 
to  the  formal  degrees.  Oxford  instituted  local  ex- 
aminations for  women  in  1877.  The  influence  of  the 
Oxford  Association  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  led  t'-  the  creation  of  Lady  ilargaret  and 
Somerville  Halls  at  Oxford  in  1878.  St.  Hugh's 
Hall  was  added  in  1SS6,  and  St.  Hilda's  in  1893. 
All  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Ox- 
ford were  opened  to  women  in  189-1,  but  the  uni- 
versity has  steadily  refused  to  confer  the  formal  de- 
gree upon  women.     London  and  Victoria  Universi- 
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ties  and  the  various  university  colleges  have  long 
made  little  or  no  distinction  between  men  and  women 
in  the  matter  of  examinations  or  degrees. 

Higher  Technical  Education. — The  Science  and 
Art  Department  maintains  two  special  colleges 
at  South  Kensington.  The  Royal  College  of 
Science,  a  direct  descendant  of  the' State  School  of 
ilines  and  Science,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  of  the  early  '50's,  and  still  in  affiliation 
with  the  Royal  School  of  Jlines,  has  provided  ad- 
vanced instruction  for  the  teachers  of  physical  science 
since  1880.  The  Royal  College  of  Art^  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  School  of  Design,  founded  in  1837 
has  been  since  1852  a  national  training  school  in 
art,  and,  more  particularly  since  1896,  a  training 
school  for  the  teachers  of  advanced  art. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute  also  probably  belongs  to  the  sphere 
of  higher  education.  A  committee  of  the  Livery 
Companies  of  London  was  formed  in  1877  in  be- 
half of  technical  instruction.  Out  of  this  came  the 
incorporation  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute in  1880,  and  the  organisation  of  the  Central 
Technical  College  at  South  Kensington  in  1884. 
From  its  headquarters  in  Gresham  College,  the  Insti- 
tute conducts  examinations  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  the  colonies. 
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Primary  Eduealioii.—The  last  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth eenturv  in  Ireland  gave  little  promise  of  the 
progress  of  the  nincteentli.  The  population  of  the 
island  had  grown  rapidly,  while  unjust  fiscal  laws  had 
reduced  that  population  to  hopeless  poverty.  Social 
and  religious  feuds  left  the  country  a  prey  to  secret 
societies  in  whose  atrocities  she  reaped  "  the  terrible 
fruits  of  a  century  of  oppression  and  wrong."  A 
miserable  system  of  landlordism  stirred  the  poverty- 
stricken  peasants  to  revolt  after  revolt,  and  each  re- 
volt s'-.ppressed  left  a  legacy  of  cruelty  and  hatred 
which  centuries  will  not  remove.  "  If  there  ever  was 
a  country  unfit  to  govern  itself,"  said  a  contempo- 
rary, "  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt  aristocracy,  a  fero- 
cious commonalty,  a  distracted  government,  a  divided 
people." 

In  this  chaos  of  misery  and  tyranny  the  record  -of 
educational  progress  could  not  but  be  a  sorry  one. 
Education  of  a  kind  had  not  been  neglected  in  the 
years  that  preceded  the  accession  of  George  HI.  In 
'1.537  Henrv  VIII.  established,  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Iisland,  parochial  schools, 
■vherein  should  be  used  the  "  English  tongue,  habits 
ar.d  order."  Elizal)eth  fobowed  in  1570  with  the 
diocesan  schools  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith.     The  six  Royal  Free  schools  endowed 
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1)T  James  I.  in  1608,  and  existing  in  the  nineteenth 
centurj'  as  secondary  schools,  were  so  organised  as  to 
admit  to  residence  only  the  Protestant  youth.  Even 
Erasmus  Smith's  nnljle  bequest  of  1657  to  endow 
schools  for  poorer  Irish  Ihivs  exacted  scripture  study 
and  the  entcehctical  training  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  year  lliTi  saw  the  creation  of  a  few 
Blue  Coat  TIos))ital  Schools  for  the  Protestant  poor 
of  the  lar^c  centres,  and  1733,  that  of  the  more  fa- 
mous— and  more  notorious — Charter  Schools.  Con- 
trolled by  a  duly  lucoriwrated  society  and  generously 
assisted  by  the  state,  these  Charter  Schools  were  at 
first  open  only  to  Catholic  children  to  whom  should 
be  taught  "  the  English  tongue,  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  loyalty  to  the  new  Kings."  But  between  1750 
and  1790  history  reveals  few  traces  of  real  educa- 
tional progress.  In  matters  of  education  Ireland 
slept  or  was  exhausted. 

All  Irish  education,  then,  prior  to  1800,  told  the 
same  unhappy  tiile.  England  forced  upon  Ireland 
educational  agencies  which  would  best  seive  Eng- 
land's purpose.  Xot  what  Ireland  needed,  but  what 
England  thought  she  ought  to  need  wa;i  the  educa- 
tional criterion.  Irish  schools  revealed  in  aggravated 
form  the  English  purpose  to  give  the  Irish  people 
English  speech  and  English  habits,  and  to  develop  in 
Irish  breasts  a  loyally  to  English  kings,  institutions 
and  faith.  Ami  the  very  intensity  of  this  purpose  re- 
sitlted  in  gross  injustice.  Catholics  could  not  endow 
Catholic  schools,  Catholic  youths  could  not  go  abroad 
for  the  Catholic  education  that  was  denied  them  at 
home,  Catholics  could  not  become  instructors  in  pub- 
lie  or  private.  Even  the  native  "  hedge-sehools,  where 
under  ruined  walls  or  in  the  dry  ditches  by  the  road- 
side ragged  urchins  in  the  -uidst  of  their  poverty 
learnt  English  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
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even  to  read  and  construe  Ovid  and  Virgil,"  were  il- 
legal and  the  masters  in  danger  of  penal  servitude. 

The  later  history  of  these  English  schools  in  Ire- 
land reflects  the  exclusive  and  unhappy  character  of 
their  organisation.  The  parochial  schools  drifted 
into  private  or  exclusively  church  schools  or  faded 
away  before  the  Xational  schools  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Diocesan  schools,  with  the  disestalilishment 
of  the  Irish  (^hurch  in  1868,  became,  like  the  Royal 
Free  schools,  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  and  the 
Blue  Coiit  Hospital  schools,  the  inadequately- 
equipped  intermediate  schools  of  the  middle  classes  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  The  growth  of  Catholic  influ- 
ence and  the  evolution  of  a  new  Protestant  conscience 
forced,  about  1830,  the  withdrawal  of  state  aid 
from  the  Charter  schools,  and  wrought  their  undoing. 
Crown  grants  in  these  latter  schools  had  been  distrib- 
uted over  great  areas  and  wasted  in  elaborate  forms 
of  education.  Catholic  children  would  not  attend 
them,  and  at  last  even  the  better-class  Protestant 
youths  frowned  upon  them.  "  The  children  were 
sickly,"  said  the  philanthropist,  Howard,  after  care- 
ful inspection  of  these  schools,  "  pale,  and  such  mis- 
erable objects  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  society." 

The  last  decade  of  the  century  revealed  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  interest  in  education.  A  parliamen- 
tary Commission  on  Endowed  Schools  (1788-1791) 
reported  that,  "  Charter,  Parochial,  Diocesan,  and 
Royal  schools  alike  have  failed  to  realise  the  inten- 
tions of  their  founders,"  and  found  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  revenues  of  £-t."),000  per  annum 
"has  been  grossly  misapplied"  and  that  "great 
frauds  and  abuses  have  beer,  committed."  Special 
legislation  removed,  in  1702.  the  restrictions  upon 
the  eiidowinfut  of  Cath'ilic  schools  and  upon  the  in- 
struction of  Catholic  children  by  Catholic  teachers. 
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At  onee  the  various  orders  of  nuns  took  up  zealouslj- 
the  work  of  educating  the  girls,  and  in  1802  Rice  be- 
gan among  the  street-boys  of  Waterford  the  work 
which  to-day,  as  tlie  work  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers, 
is  the  paramount  cihioational  force  in  tlie  urban  cen- 
tres of  Ireland.  The  unrest  that  sprang  from  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  iilcns  jircvented  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Board  of  Control  for  Endowed  Schools, 
as  recommended  by  tlie  Commission  of  17S8-1791, 
but  the  new  temper  of  the  nation  forced  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  1703,  to  admit  (\itliolics  to  the  college 
courses,  and  in  its  fear  of  a  foreign-trained  priest- 
hood, endowed,  in  1705,  with  £S,0()()  per  annum,  the 
Catholic  divinity  college  of  Jlaynooth. 

This  interest  in  education  did  not  fade  with  the 
new  government  under  the  T'nion.  A  Roval  Com- 
mission of  Knqiiiry  into  Endowed  Schools  (1806- 
1812)  declared  that  Irish  education  should  be  or- 
ganised into  an  undivided  body  under  one  system, 
and  that,  while  no  system  was  possible  without  "  an 
explicit  avowal  and  understanding  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  tho  peculiar  re- 
ligious tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians," there  might  still  be  a  common  literary,  moral, 
and  to  some  extent  religious  instruction,  and  there 
certainly  should  be  a  unity  of  interest  and  effort. 
In  these  three  points  llie  report  of  this  Commission 
struck  the  keynotes  of  Irish  educational  legislation 
throughout  the  century, — an  organised  system  under 
one  head,  a  common  curriculum  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible without  proselytisni,  unity  of  interest  and  ef- 
fort among  all  Irish  children. 

The  Kildare  Place  Society  (ISll)  of  Dublin,  with 
its  schools  for  the  poor,  was  the  outgrowth  of  this 
report.  It  was  an  "  undivided  body  under  one 
head; "  it  claimed  to  be  non-sectarian;' and  it  strove 
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to  unite  Irish  youths  in  a  singleness  of  interest  and 
effort.  Its  school-books  were  modern,  its  schools 
were  inspected,  and  its  masters  were  trained,  and 
the  state  aided  it,  at  first,  enthusiastically.  To  this 
extent  the  Society  succeeded.  But  in  the  end  its 
own  organisation  destroyed  it.  The  "  undivided 
body"  was  a  pii'-ate,  and  therefore  irresponsible, 
body.  Two-thirds  of  its  schools  were  in  Protestant 
Ulster.  The  course  of  study,  which  included  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  without  comment,  together 
with  the  predominance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
controlling  body,  was  too  suggestive  of  proselytism. 
Suspicion  to  which  long  experience  had  made  them 
susceptible  drove  the  Catholic  children  out  of  the 
schools,  and  with  them  went  all  hopes  of  "  unity  of 
interest  and  effort."  The  Society  steadily  retro- 
graded after  1825,  and  the  state  grant  was  with- 
drawn in  1833. 

The  Second  Royal  Commission  of  Enquiry  into 
Irish  education  (1824-1827)  endorsed  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  of  1806-12.  It  defined 
that  "  combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate  re- 
ligious instruction,"  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
National  system,  and  indirectly  it  dealt  a  death-blow 
to  state  recognition  of  such  intolerant  organisations 
as  the  Charter  Schools,  and  the  schools  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society. 

Stirred  to  action  by  the  growth  of  the  O'Connell 
movement  in  Ireland,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed in  1828  a  select  committee  of  its  members 
to  consider  the  Reports  of  1806-12  and  1824-7.  The 
Report  of  this  Committee  outlined  the  proposed  Na- 
tional system.  A  central  authority  to  distribute 
crown  grants,  to  formulate  regulations,  to  train,  reg- 
ister, and  pay  teachers;  local  ..iithorities  to  super- 
vise schools  and  engage  teachers;  model  schools;  ofB- 
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cial  inspection ;  graded  text-lmoks ;  tliosc  are  the  main 
features  of  the  system.  More  important  in  its  ulti- 
mate effects  was  the  Committee's  insistence  upon 
"  combined  literary,  and  moral,  and  separate  reli- 
gious instruction."  "  Elementary  education  should 
rest  upon  religion,  but  should  be  free  from  the  taint 
of  proselj'tism." 

With  the  third  decade  of  the  century  we  come  to 
the  great  era  of  educational  refonn.  A  second  Select 
Committee  of  the  Commons  (1830)  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  organisation  of  a  national  system,  and, 
September  0,  1831,  brought  the  official  announce- 
ment of  that  system.  The  masterly  letter  (1831) 
of  the  Irish  Secretary,  Stanley,  in  explanation  of 
the  system,  was  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  what 
the  system  sliould  not  bo.  It  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  private  and  irresponsible  body 
such  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  It  should  not 
permit  interference  with  tlie  religious  tenets  of  the 
children.  It  should  not  destroy  the  unit;  of  feeling 
and  purpose  that  comes  from  a  common  education 
in  a  common  building.  The  central  authority  should 
be  a  crown-nominated  Board  of  Commissioners  who 
should  hold  office  ring  pleasure  without  remun- 
eration. Tliis  Board  should  establish  Model  and 
Training  Schools,  maintain  a  register  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  provide  for  the  regular  inspection  of 
the  schools  under  its  control.  But  chiefly  it  should 
distribute  among  its  schools,  in  accordance  with  well- 
defined  conditions,  tlie  annual  parliamentary  grant. 
Each  school's  share  of  this  grant  should  include  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  cost  of  the  school  building  (if 
not  already  erected),  a  portion  (the  larger  portion  as 
the  sequel  showed )  of  the  teacher's  salary,  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  secular  text-books,  and  some  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  school  apparatus  and  of  the 
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books  for  rcligioiia  instruction.  The  local  managers 
of  the  school  should,  on  the  financial  side,  provide  for 
the  site,  at  least  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing (if  not  already  erected),  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
teacher's  salary,  the  current  repairs,  and  the  school 
apparatns.  To  meet  these  charges  the  managers 
might  avail  themselves  of  endowments,  subscriptions, 
and  the  sehool-pence  of  the  children.  On  the  side 
of  intenuil  government  they  should  provide  for  com- 
pliance, Tinder  official  inspection,  with  a  specified 
course  of  study,  and  particularly  compliance  with 
the  regulation  which  "  opened  all  schools  to  all  creeds 
for  combined  literary  and  moral  instruction  by  the 
master  during  certain  hours  of  five  days  per  week, 
and  for  separate  religious  instruction  by  the  respec- 
tive pastors  or  other  approved  persons  during  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  or  during  such  hours  of  the 
ordinary  school  days  as  were  not  set  apart  for  lit- 
erary and  moral  instruction." 

These  local  managers,  tliemselves  self-appointed 
or  nominated  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  were  to 
be  in  no  sense  civil  authorities.  Four-fifths  of  them 
were  local  clergymen.  They  supervised  the  local 
interests  of  the  schools,  appointed  and  dismissed 
teachers,  collected  the  sehool  fees,  and  arranged  time- 
tables. 

Of  necessity  Stanley's  Letter  left  the  system  merely 
in  outline.  The  E.xplanatory  Document  of  1832 
did  much  to  fill  in  thi.'  outline,  and,  for  the  rest, 
the  governme  It  trusted  to  fh.  wisdom  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  expanding  and  interpreting  the 
Letter.  The  Explanatory  Document  classified  schools 
as  vested  where  by  virtue  of  the  aid  given  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  the  i  Commissioners  assumed  full 
proprietary  rights,  and  as  non-vested  where  the  title- 
deeds  and  the  authority  to  control  remained  with  the 
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local  managers.  It  conditioned  the  Board's  control 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  to.xt-hooks,  and  defined 
very  cautiously  the  time,  place  and  condition  of 
separate  religious  instruction. 

In  expanding  and  interpreting  the  Letter,  the 
Board  of  (Vminiii'sioners  was  beset  with  numberliss 
difficulties.  To  the  British  people  of  1830,  unaecus- 
toined  to  state  interference  in  education,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  anthority  threw  into  the  educational 
problem  a  now  ami  anomalous  factor.  This  central 
Board  assumed  contrfd  of  education  when  the  resent- 
ment born  of  the  bitter  feuds  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
scarcely  begun  to  subside.  It  assumed  control,  too, 
when  text-books  were  few  or  worthless,  the  school- 
rooms wretched  hovels,  and  the  teachers  ignorant 
and  untrained.  To  add  to  its  difficulties  the  Board 
was  sadly  hampered  in  its  jurisdicticm  and  internal 
organisation.  It  might  expand  and  interpret,  but  it 
must  not  alter  a  fundamental  ]irinciple  of  the  great 
Letter.  Its  administrative  duties  were  extensive, 
?nd  it  must  perform  those  duties  with  unanimity 
despite  acute  religioiis  differences.  With  patience 
and  wise  compromise,  it  has,  however,  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  has  done  not  a  little  to  solve  the  great 
educational  problems  that  confront  all  modern  democ- 
racies. 

The  religious  problem  presented  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Stanley's  Let- 
ter recognised  the  British  faith  in  an  education 
whose  basis  is  religion  by  providing  for  "  separate 
religious  instruction "  as  well  as  "  combined  liter- 
ary and  moral  instruction."  The  Board's  recogni- 
tion went  farther  by  interpreting  "  moral  instruc- 
tion "  as  such  general  religions  instruction  as  might 
be   imparted   without   offence  to  all  creeds   during 
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ordinary  school  hours  and  through  the  ordinary 
Readers.  But  even  with  this  recognition  the  churches 
were  not  content.  The  Ulster  Presbyterians  would 
have  the  Bible  in  all  instruction.  The  Irish  Church 
would  have  both  Bible  and  Catechism. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise  the  Board  prepared 
Selections  from  the  Scriptures  and  a  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  to  be  used  in  the  National  Schools  during  or- 
dinary school  hours ;  but  opposition  was  not  thus  dis- 
armed. The  Presbyterian  Synod  would  have  no 
"  abridged  Bibles."  It  protested  against  the  cen- 
tralisation of  authority  at  Dublin  and  it  resented  the 
subjection  of  a  peculiarly  ecclesiastical  service,  such 
as  education,  to  a  secular  body.  Tedious  negotiations 
followed  lietween  Synod  and  Board.  Compromises 
were  made  and  broken ;  an  independent  system  was 
projected  and  failed;  at  times  even  mob  law  inter- 
fered. But  in  the  end,  poverty,  the  patience  of  the 
Board,  and  the  new  Protestant  conscience  won,  and 
the  year  1840  brought  an  agreement  between  Board 
and  Synod  which  has  been  faithfully  observed  ever 
since.  The  opposition  of  the  Irish  Church  was  even 
more  prnnounced  and  more  prolonged,  and  its  ef- 
forts to  create  an  independent  system  were  scarcely 
less  fvt'h.  After  18.50  it,  too,  accepted  the  National 
Boar^L 

^  The  acceptance  of  the  National  system  by  these 
i^rotestant  churches  was  not  the  result  of  changes  in 
file  fundamental  principles  of  Stanley's  Letter. 
Time  and  experience  familiarised  thcin  with  the 
idea  of  a  central  and  secular  authority.  Liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Letter  did  the  rest.  In  schools 
whose  pupils  weic  almost  exclusively  of  one  creed 
"separate  religious  instruction"  might  be  given 
(1837)  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  provided 
that  the  literary  instruction  of  any  child  exempted 
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from  suoh  instruction  was  not  interfered  with.  In 
non-vested  sehools  wider  jiirisdietion  was  allowed 
the  managers  in  prescribing  the  time  and  place  ot 
the  separate  religious  instruction.  In  practical  re- 
sults these  compromises  have  made  denominational 
schools  of  the  English  type  out  of  such  schools  as 
belonged  exdnsively  to  one  creed. 

Whilst  the  Protestant  churches  were  at  last  ac- 
cepting the   Ifational    Schools,   the   slumbering   op- 
position of  the  Catholic  church  was  breaking  into 
open  hostility.     In  the  presence  of  the  national  en- 
thusiasm and  under  the  guidance  of  its  saintly  Arch- 
bishop Jlurrav,  the  Catholic  church  had  accepted  the 
National  svstcm.    But  it  was  never  content  with  that 
system.    The  Archbishop's  influence  and  the  Board  a 
lukewarmness  in  enforcing  their  use  barely  prevented 
an  open  rupture  when  the  Selections  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  were  issued 
In  1S37  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  with  several 
teaching  orders  of  nuns  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Board  under  the  usual  conditions,  withdrew  from 
the  Xational  svstcm  to  evolve  a  successful  class  of  ur- 
ban schools  in  which  education  should  not  be  non- 
sectarian.     The  Pope's  influence  alone  warded  off  a 
crisis  about  1840  when  the  Board  rejected  the  bish- 
op's request  for  a  larger  jurisdiction  in  Catholic  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  social  confusion  and  distress  of  the  next 
ten  years,  the  Catholic  church's  opposition  lay  dor- 
mant, but  with  the  apiicarance  of  the  "  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Question  "  about  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
awoke,  and  it  has  never  been  so  violent  as  between 
l.'<.'>0  and  1860.  The  Catholic  church  could  not  free 
itself  from  the  old  fear  of  proselytism.  And  Arch- 
bishop Wiately's  diary  assures  us  that  proselytism 
was  not  foreign  to  Protestant  plans.   "  If  we  give  up 
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the  Xatioiial  system  we  sive  up  the  only  hope  of 
wenning  the  Irish  people  from  popery."  The  insist- 
ence upon  the  Scripture  Selections,  the  Book  of  Sa- 
cred Poetry,  and  particularly  upon  Archbishop 
Whatcly's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  combined 
literary  and  mural  instruction  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  allay  this  fear  in  the  presence  of  an  oft- 
repeated  belief  that  "  Protestantism  generally  feels 
that  in  the  Scripture  Selections  lies  her  sole  hope  of 
undermining  the  Catholic  faith."  The  open  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  church  during  these  ten  years  effected 
certain  results.  The  Scripture  Selections  and  tho 
Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  were  ousted  from  the  schools 
and  in  18.")3  the  Board  withdrew  its  approval  of 
Whatcly's  Evidences.  Certain  regulations  were  made 
in  behalf  of  Conventual  Schools,  and  under  certain 
conditions  as  to  equipment  and  inspection  they  were 
permitted  to  train  pupil-tcaehers.  Gradually  in  ex- 
clusively Catholic  districts  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  ordinary  school  hours  and 
the  JJational  Schools  became  to  a  large  extent  denom- 
inational schools. 

It  was  in  solving  the  problem  of  tho  training  of 
teachers  that  the  Board  acliicve<I  perhaps  its  greatest 
success.  There  was  need  of  training.  Inspector 
Murray  writes  in  1833:  '•  To  an  arrogance  and  self- 
conceitedness  peculiarly  their  own,  many  of  the  conn- 
try  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  unite  an  innocence 
of  everything  except  reading  and  writing,  with  occa- 
sionally a  smattering  of  mathematics.  I  found  few 
who  knew  anything  of  English  grammar;  fewer  still 
who  were  acquainted  with  geography.  ...  I  could 
not  but  regret  the  wretcjied  judgment  displayed  in 
communicating  the  little  they  knew."  Stanley's  Let- 
ter suggested  the  creation  of  Model  Schools,  vested 
in  and  fully  controlled  by  the  Board.     Six  of  these 
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were  erected  bv  the  Board  in  1847.  To-day  there 
are  thirty,  attended  by  10,000  pupils.  As  developed 
in  the  la"rgcr  centres,  Model  Schools  consist  of  boys 
and  girls'  departments,  and  kindergartens,  with 
tear-hers'  residences,  dormitories  for  the  students,  ser- 
vants' rooms,  plavg.-ounds,  and  of  lato  years,  model 
farms,  gardens,  or  workshops.  The  course  of  study 
includes  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  >ational 
Schools  with  such  secondary  branches  as  geometry, 
algebra,  Latin,  French,  etc.  On  the  professional  side 
the  Model  Schools  train  monitors.  From  the  moni- 
tors are  selected  the  piipil-teachers,  who,  after  a  six- 
months'  cour.->c,  ill  part  professional,  graduate  into 
the  regular  Training  Colleges.  ,,.  ,     ,    . 

The   first    Training   College   was   established    in 
1833-5  in  Marlboro  Street,  Dublin,  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Board.   It  was  a  residence  school  of 
one  to  two  vcars'  courses,  with  both  male  and  female 
dopartmeuts,  open  to  all  creeds  on  equal  terms.     At- 
tached to  it  was  a  practice-school  fi>r  the  teaehers-in- 
training.  and,  ill  later  years,  a  model  farm  and  man- 
ual-training sliop.     •■  Combined  literary  and  moral 
with  separate  rclicious  instruction"  was  the  great 
stumbling-block  hove  as  elsewhere  in  the  National 
Schools.     The  Anirlicaiis  wonld  have  none  of  if,  and 
the  condcmiiatioiruf  the  Catholic  Synod  at  Thurlcs 
in  18.">0  turned  the  Catholic  students  away  from  its 
doors      To  meet   prcs^ng  needs  the  Board  created 
in   lS.-)r.  a  small  staff  of  "organisers  of  schools 
whose  dutv  it  was  to  traverse  the  country  organising 
schools  and  instructing  teachers.     Opiiosition  to  the 
Training  Colleges  persisted,  and  in  1881  the  Angli- 
can Btudenfs-in-training  were  iiermitted  to  lodge  in 
•ho   Anglican   Training  College   at  Kildare   Place. 
The  I/>rd-Lieutenant  followed  up  this  relaxation  of 
the  rules  bv  a  proposal  to  establish  denominational 
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Training  Colleges  after  the  English  model.  The 
Commissionera  agreed  to  this  on  the  understanding 
that  these  Training  Colleges  should  be  vested  in 
individuals  rather  than  in  committees,  as  in  Eng- 
land. At  once  the  Catholic  elcrgv  established  two 
Training  Colleges  and  vested  them  "in  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  Anglicans  were  not  tardv  in  es- 
tablishing another  in  Dublin,  vested  in  their  Arch- 
bishop. One  great  difficulty  remained.  The  Com- 
missioners' College  in  JIarlboro  Street  still  existed, 
open  to  all  creeds,  and  maintained  wholly  by  the 
Board.  The  denominational  Colleges  received  from 
the  Board  nothing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
ultimately  only  three-quarters  of  the  current  ex- 
penditure. The  agitation  persisted  in  by  the 
churches  concerned  resulted  in  the  relief  measures  of 
1890.  This  relief,  involving  annual  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  students-in-training  at  any  Training 
College,  and  bonus  grants  for  long  attendance  and 
scholarships,  together  with  block-grants  to  cover  the 
cost  of  buildings,  placed  all  Training  Colleges  on  the 
same  footing. 

The  course  of  training  at  the  six  Colleges  (lately 
increased  from  four)  includes  an  admission  examin- 
ation, and  annual  inspection  and  examination  under 
the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Board.  The  course  of 
study,  which  extends  over  one  or  two  years,  embraces 
the  theory  of  teaching,  and  the  ordinary  elementary 
branches,  with  agriculture,  higher  mathematics,  and 
higher  science  for  men,  and  the  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples, domestic  science,  and  needlework  for  women. 
But  the  problem  of  etficient  teaching  could  not  be 
solved  without  inspection.  At  first  the  Board  ap- 
pointed four  Inspectors,  of  whom  two  were  Catholics. 
Subsequent  to  the  Inquiry  of  1854  these  were  in- 
creased to  six  Chief  Inspectors,  and  beneath  them  are 
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twenty-nine  Sub-Inspectors,  and  seven  Special  In- 
spectors, with  several  InsjHX'tors'  Assistants.  For 
years  all  Inspectors  were  appointed  after  examina- 
tion by  a  Special  Civil  Service  Coniniission,  but,  in 
deference  to  the  great  need  of  professional  expe- 
rience in  the  Inspectors,  more  recent  changes  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  certain  grades  of  teachers 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Sub-Inapectors.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chief  Inspectors  to  ins|)cct  the  Training 
schools,  to  examine  the  teachers-in-training,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  to  report  upon  great  educational  move- 
ments. The  Sub-Inspectors,  acting  under  the  Chief 
Inspectors,  enforce  the  Conunissioners'  regulations 
and  advise  professionally  both  teachers  and  local 
managers. 

The  Board's  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  salary 
problem  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  Commission 
of  1828  suggested  a  minimum  local  contribution  of 
£10  to  the  teacher's  salary ;  in  interpreting  Stanley's 
Letter  the  Board  asked  for  £12.  In  the  great  pov- 
erty of  the  rural  districts  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
force even  this  amount,  and  recognising  this  the 
Board  increased,  in  1839,  its  own  salary  grant  to 
£20  for  male  teachers  and  £15  for  female,  and  in 
1860  to  £52  for  males  and  £42  for  females.  In  ad- 
dition the  Loans  Act  of  1875  encouraged  local  man- 
agers to  provide  residences  for  the  teachers.  In  the 
same  year  permission  was  given  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians to  augment  the  rcsnlta-fees  out  of  the  rates,  but 
this  permission  has  rarely  been  acted  ujMn. 

The  results-fees  movement — which  must  be  men- 
tioned here — had  its  origin  in  England.  Fortescue, 
the  Irish  Secretary,  suggested  its  application  to  Ire- 
land. Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  modification  of  the  Eng- 
lish plan  was  endorsed  by  the  Powis  Commission,  and 
in  1871  and  1872  introduced  into  Irish  education. 
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Keenan'fi  plan  rospeoted  tlie  personality  of  the 
teacher,  inasmuch  as  it  retained  for  him  a  personal 
saiarj'  apart  from  "  results."  The  results-fees  were 
bonus  additions  to  the  regular  salaries  and  varied 
with  grades  and  subjects.  IndirectK-  this  Irish  sys- 
tem of  payment-bv-results,  as  developed  later  by 
the  Inspectors,  exerted,  in  some  ways,  an  excellent 
influence.  It  encourngcil  advanced  study  among  the 
teachers,  and  prolonged  the  school  attendance  by  a 
year.  It  greatly  enlarged  the  school  course.  But 
these  happy  re:*ults  scarcely  offset  the  over-pressure, 
the  unholy  ni"tive,  and  the  life-in-death  paralysis  of 
original  cffnrt  that  resulted  from  the  universal 
scramble  after  fees. 

In  1S79  the  Pcn^'ions  Act  appropriated  £1,300,000 
from  the  funds  of  the  disestablished  Irish  Church 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  j^nsion  fund  for  teachers.  In 
1890  the  Local  Taxation  Act  prox-i-ic^  'or  additional 
payments  to  teachers;  and  in  lSil3  luc  Crown,  in 
practically  abolishing  school  fees,  voted  a  larger 
crown  grant  to  tlie  teachers'  salaries.  Until  recently 
the  salaries  consisted  of  the  Crown  grant,  which 
varied  with  the  teachers'  professional  standing, 
length  of  experience,  and  success,  the  results-fees, 
and  local  gratuities,  school  pence,  and  rates  (if  any). 
The  changes  of  lUOO  in  abolishing  results-fees  classi- 
fied the  teachers  in  three  grades  with  a  fixed  sal- 
ary for  each  grade,  and  made  professional  qua") 
fications,  seniority,  and  efficiency  under  inspection, 
the  basis  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  problem  of  school  buildings  has  l)een  scarcely 
less  difficult  than  that  of  teachers'  salaries.  "  I 
foimd  schools,"  reported  the  Inspector  for  Leinster 
in  1830,  "  in  stables,  in  unroofed  and  seatless  chap- 
els, in  the  kitchens  of  teachers,  and  in  one  instance, 
the  ma.ster's  house  being  too  small  to  hold  a  sixth  of 
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the  boys  and  girls,  the  desk,  and  forms  were  placed  at 
the  shady  side  of  a  house  and  shifted  from  wal  to 
wall  as  the  sun  or  wind  became  too  strong.  Stan- 
rey's  Letter  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Comm.ss.on- 
errm«t  tZttods  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  new 
WildlS.  Experience  has  f-ced  i,  to  mec  prac  - 
cally  the  whole  cost,  especially  "•  the  rura  districts. 
I,  ha  also  built  the  District  Model  Schools  an  he 
Training  Colleges.  Bv  careful  inspection  and  d.stri- 
butTn  aVcost'o,.  h.lf-cost  it  has  steadily  ui.pro^d 

„  tKual  districts,  is  ,KK,r,  and  the  P^"?';,  h»[f 
^o'™  indifferent  in  the  presence  of  'h;  Bo'.rd  s  w  1 
lingness  to  assume  local  burdens.     As  late  as  1» . 
the  state  offered  loans  for  the  erection  of  teacners 
resid  nces'and  in  1884  for  the  erection  of  non-vested 
"hools.      In   1889    it   inceased  /he   g'-an.s   to  the 

school  building  funds  in   g^"^'"'' .^"^ '"of  .^Ul 
provided  for   the  compulsory   acquisition  ot  scnooi 

'"in  solving  the  problem  of  school  attendance  Ir^ 

'-r-  bin  x;=lMh^"rnt« 

modem  state,    /he  po^ertJ   o  „„ic„ltural 

'Jl  "'  e"S"'thfw:rEduc'atn"Vvct  of  1892 
hindrance  until  'f  /"'"   ^  additional  crown 

poetically  -™-f  ,.  '   ■^tt'c^nd^nce  was  made  com- 


tendance  the  law  was  inoporativ 


ity  to 
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Government  Act  of  1897,  has  not  been  freely  utilised, 
and  the  attendance-percentage  of  Ireland  is  at  least 
one-quarter  less  than  that  of  England  or  Scotland. 
Ihe  National  Board  has  done  much  to  solve  the 
text-book  problem.     "  In  IS.'iO  school  instniction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  individual;  every  child 
brought  to  school  the  book  furnished  by  the  domestic 
hbrary,  and  in  his  turn  read  from  it  to  the  teacher. 
One  might  read  the  Bible,  another  the  adventures  of 
a  highwayman,   the  thir.l   a   loose  romance.        The 
efforts  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  and  the  Catholic 
iJook  hociety  did  not  possess  strength  or  scope  enough 
to   banish   objectionable   books."      It   remained   for 
tne  Hoard  of  Commissioners  to  banish  them.     It  be- 
gan wisely.     Its  authority  was  limited  practically  to 
the  approval  or  disap|,roval  of  books  in  use.     Such 
books  as  were  worthy  it  sanctioned  tcmporarilv;  oth- 

wL  r  ;*f  r,*^  1'"!'*'=''  ''^"'f-     T''f^«  latter"  books 
were  distributed  gratis  or  at  half  price  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  inspectors,   were  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  ^'ational  Schools.     The  books  them- 
selves were  uniform  in  eliaraeter  and  well-graded 
and  contained  nothing  "  inimical  to  Christian  faith' 
or  morality,  or  patriotism."     Their  excellence  found 
them  ready  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  their  publication  at  pub^ 
lie  expense    aroused   in   later  years   the  enmity  of 
Loudon  publishers.     They  protested  to  Lord  John 
Hussell  s  governnipiit,  and  as  the  result  of  lengthy  ne- 
gotiations,  the   Board  of  Commissioners  agl-eed   to 
offer  Its  copyrights  to  all  publishers  on  equal  terms 
and  to  limit  its  own  sales  to  the  National  schools 
of  Ireland.     Later  still  the  Board  abandoned  con- 
trol of  even  the  copyrights,  and  to-day  i.  contents  it- 
Belf  with  issuing  a  formal  but  very  generous  list  of 
approved      to.xt-books.     Through  its  chcai-  Jistri- 
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bution,  ho-.e  ..",  ii  still  has  a  monopoly  of  the  school- 
book  trade  of  the  island. 

Years  have  altered  the  organisation  of  the  Board 
Itself.  Beginning  with  seven  members,  of  whom  two 
were  Catholics,  it  was  increased  in  1838  to  ten,  and 
in  1852  to  tifteen,  of  wlioni  six  were  Catholics. 
Shifting  political  conditions  and  perhaps  some  sense 
of  justice  forced  a  reorganisation  in  18G1  which  gave 
ten  ont  of  the  twenty  representatives  to  the  Catholic 
church.  Among  the  members  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, a  paid  officer  of  the  Board,  stands  out  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  The  greatness  of  tlie  men 
who  sit  on  the  National  Board  and  the  patience  and 
prudence  whi''h  characterise  its  proceedings  do  not 
exemjit  it  from  attack.  Its  members  are  not  educa- 
tional expert.s.  Even  if  its  traditions  permitted  it,  it 
has  no  official  body  from  which  to  seek  professional 
advice.  In  the  presence  of  religious  and  social  diffi- 
culties its  proceedings  are  conducted  in  secrecy  and, 
cloaked  by  this  secrecy,  its  decisions  are  often  unin- 
telligible. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  technical  training  in- 
duced the  Government  to  create  in  1897  a  special 
Commission  on  Mannal  and  Practical  Instniction. 
It  was  to  the  report  of  this  Commission,  combined 
with  the  growing  conviction  of  the  evils  of  the  pay- 
ment-by-resiilts  system,  that  Ireland  owes  the  changes 
in  the  Xationul  Code  of  1000.  By  tliis  Code,  as  we 
have  seen,  foaclier.s  are  to  be  classified  and  p'aid  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  efficiency,  and  fee-results 
are  practically  abolished  and  replaced  by  capitation 
grants,  whilst  the  whole  elementary  curriculum  has 
been  recast.  To  arithmetic  and  "tho  English  sub- 
jects, whicli  have  hitherto  formed  tho  obligatory  cur- 
riculum, are  now  added  kindergarten  and  manual 
instruction,    drawing,    object    lessons,    elementary 
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science,  singing,   drill   and  school   discipline,  with 
cookery,  laundry  work,  and  needlework  for  girls. 

In  the  failure  of  united  and  secular  education  in 
Ireland,  the  National  Board  has  created  a  type  of 
primary  school  which  is  denominational  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  all  other  respects  is  foreign  to  the  Eng- 
lish ideal.    It  has  not  been  evolved  naturally.    It  was 
conceived  abroad  and  applied  ready-made  to  Irish 
conditions.     Like  all  ready-made  institutions  it  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  form  and  theory,   but  lacks 
spontaneity  and  flc^tibility.    In  its  one  great  purpose, 
to  unite  all  Irishmen  in  a  oneness  of  feeling  and 
effort,  its  failure  has  been  greatest.     Created  to  re- 
move religious  differences,  it  has  probably  increased 
them.     Moreover,  in  practical  things  its  success  has 
not  been  striking.     Its  continuation  classes,  its  night 
schools,  its  pension  funds  have  failed.     Four-fifths 
of  the   school   managers   are   self-appointed   clerics, 
from   whose   decisions   the   teacher  ho3   no   redress. 
School  methods  are  obsolete  or  inadequate;  scarcely 
one-half  of  the  teachers  are  trained ;  the  school  accom- 
modation is  unsatisfactory;  the  percentage  of  Irish 
illiterates  is  large ;  and  the  educational  standard  of 
the  masses  in  Ireland  is  lower  perhaps  than  elsewhere 
in  the  British  Isles.     But  despite  all  this  the  Na- 
tional Board  has  done  a  noble  work.     It  has  given 
system  and  organised  effort  where  all  was  disorder 
and   neglect.     Amid   poverty,   indifference,   and   re- 
ligions exclusiveness  that  do  not  repeat  themselves 
elsewhere   in   Western   Europe,   it   has   successfully 
met  the  first  demand  of  modern  democracy,— a  train- 
ing in  the  rudiments  of  learning  for  all  classes  and 
creeds. 

Elcmenlary  Technical  Training.— The  National 
Hoard  recognised  from  the  beginning  the  need  of 
combining  literary  with  technical  training.    Its  pro- 
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posal  to  create  a  Training  College  in  Dublin  was 
supplemented  by  a  recommendation  to  affiliate  with 
such  Training  College  a  School  of  Industry  in  which 
should  be  taught  agriculture  and  certain  forms  of 
handicraft.  In  1S37  agriculture  was  added  as  an 
optional  subject  to  the  National  School  course,  and 
two  agricultural  schools,  one  in  Donegal  and  one  in 
Tyrone,  were  aided  out  of  the  Board's  funds.  About 
the  same  time  the  Inspectors  were  instructed  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  sewing,  cookery,  and  domes- 
tic science  to  girls  in  the  Xational  Schools.  The 
great  famine  of  1847-8  drew  the  Board's  attention  to 
technical  training.  Drawing  was  added  to  the  Na- 
tional School  course,  larger  grants  were  oifered  to 
the  Agricultural  schools,  and  in  1850  sewing  and 
knitting  were  made  compulsory  for  girls.  In  1838 
the  Board  established  the  Model  Farm  and  Garden 
at  Glasnevin  (now  the  Albert  Model  Agricultural 
College)  near  Dublin,  as  a  siiecies  of  Agricultural 
Normal  Training  College,  and  added  in  1853  a  sec- 
ond Model  Farm  and  Dairy  near  Cork.  Besides 
these,  the  Board  encouraged  the  National  schools  to 
lease  small  farms  or  gardens  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  the  number  of  such  farms  in- 
creased to  228  in  1875.  In  1873  agriculture  became 
an  obligatory  subject  in  the  upper  classes  of  rural 
schools,  and  later  the  Board  adopted  a  carefully 
elaborated  domestic  course  for  girls.  It  remained  for 
the  Commission  of  1897  to  point  out  the  futility  of 
these  efforts  at  technical  education.  Wherever  the 
Board  has  gone  farther  than  recommendations  it 
has  been  extravagant,  or  has  substituted  book-work 
for  practice.  It  has  trusted  to  courses  of  study,  ex- 
aminations, and  results-fees  rather  than  trained 
teachers  and  equipment.  There  was  no  manual 
training,    no    wood    or    metal    work,    no    physical 
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exercises,  no  kindergartens,  no  elementary  science, 
httle  drawing,  and  little  singing  The  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  scarcely  more 
valuable.  It  has  aided  but  two  schooln  for  manual 
training  and  but  ninety  schools  for  drawing,  and 
these  have  been  almost  exclusively  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers. 

Secondary  Education.— The  story  of  secondary 
education  is  not  a  noble  one.  "  It  is  a  record  of  pov- 
erty, of  abused  endowment.^,  and  of  numerous  in- 
quiries preceding  t»rjy  reform."  The  story  begin? 
early.  WHien  pri.nary  education  was  organised  in 
1831  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  secondary  edu- 
cation already  had  form  and  substance  in  the  classi- 
cal training  of  the  endowed  and  church  schools  for 
the  classes,  especially  of  the  Protestant  faith.  As 
early  as  1791  a  Royal  (Commission  o„  Endowed 
behools,  protested  against  the  misuse  of  endowments 
and  urged  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Control  In 
response  to  this,  an  Irish  Act  of  1800  created  the 
General  Commission  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  with  authority  to  suiK^rvise  the  distribution 
of  the  chanties  of  the  country.  Catholic  discontent 
forced  a  reorganisation  of  the  Commission  in  184-1 
with  larger  Catholic  representation.  At  best  how- 
ever, the  responsibilities  of  this  Commission  we're  not 

ffnnn''-«       ^?%  ''  ''Si'  "<"  ™"'™'  »"  '"™>"''  "^ 
i3,000.     Scarcely  less  effective  was  the  response  in 

the  creation  in  1813  of  an  unpaid  and  non-sectarian 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  to 
direct  the  endowed  schools.  The  duties  of  this 
^med"'""  "^  "'"'-''  ^^^""^^  ""^  "^  carelessly  per- 
Despite  the  excellent  reports  of  Wyse's  Select 
Committees  on  Education  (183r.-38),  the  history  of 
reform   in  secondary  education   between   1830   and 
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1850  13  almost  a  blank.  Tlie  sympathies  as  well  as 
the  financial  energies  of  the  people  were  with  the 
newly-created  National  Schools.  Meanwhile  over- 
population, fever,  and  famine  depleted  the  revenues 
of  the  schools.  Mismanagement  and  neglect  dissi- 
pated what  was  left.  In  1S50  the  income  of  fifty- 
four  of  the  largest  endowed  schools  did  not  exceed 
£15,000,  while  ninety  towns  of  2,000  souls  or  over 
were  wholly  without  organised  secondary  instruc- 
tion. 

The  meagre  curricula  of  the  secondary  schools, 
with  the  mismanagement  of  their  governing  bodies, 
ran  counter  to  the  new  spirit  of  expansion  and  or- 
ganisation. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
dowed Schools  of  1858  insisted  upon  more  modern 
and  less  exclusive  methods  in  secondary  education, 
and  urged  such  a  reorganisation  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  would  assimilate  it  in  character 
to  the  National  Board  for  primary  education.  But 
political  and  agrarian  problems  barred  all  progress 
for  twenty  years. 

Another  Commission  in  1880  emphasised  the  rec- 
ommendatic  .s  of  1858.  The  Educational  Endow- 
ments Act  of  18S5  created  a  Special  Commission 
to  prepare  "  schemes  "  for  the  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  endowed  schools  of  a  secular  character. 
In  its  eight  years  of  existence  this  Special  Commis- 
sion prepared  200  "  schemes  "  which  were  ratified  by 
the  Irish  Executive.  These  schemes  made  provision 
for  a  new  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland  which,  in  part  nominated  and  in  part  repre- 
sentative, should  possess  the  same  jurisdiction  in  sec- 
ondary education  as  the  National  Board  possesses  in 
primary  education.  Under  tliis  Board,  local  Boards, 
representative  of  the  various  creeds,  are  the  local 
managers  of  secondary  schools;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected,  these  local  Boards  are  to  be  found  chieflv 
m  Ulster.  With  the  close  of  the  cenury,  Ireland 
possesses  about  475  of  these  secondary  4ooIs  at 
tended  by  25,000  pupils.  ^  scnoois,  at- 

The  history  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland  em- 

fo  TheTlall'r  n  '"'"^^"^  •■'^^'^  endowed  schZ 
lor  the  classes.     Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 

sSi^f?^rtTt=!^ 
^w!Lr|;t^^rffi;r-fv'':d!:! 

cation,  the  ^^-ational  Board  denied  in  ISCT  fl,!  I 

FrSVadd':!  ^^^  ^"^  ^^ ""' '  ^^..^sirr 

ot.^sy^^r^rst"^^!-r 
51S^dp.:i-;i--,-^£ 

optional  cmirses  of  the  elementary  schools 

tile  force's    Th'^vT'  "'?  ?,°"'  ^"P"^^''  '«  •-°  hos- 

l».ers2aiJtti!::rL^-3;!;:iS 
L-h-o^iltdT^iSdrcTa^^:  j':tti  ^d"'""^' 

insisting  upon  increased  endowment  for  he  ^'"" 
clary  and  classical  schools.  The^overnrent  L''""" 
mised  by  creatine  in  1R7fi  ti.  S^^ernment  compro- 
/-. ."J- /^"^a ling  in  1878  the  non-sect?-ian  RnarA  nt 
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ments-for-results  to  school  manager^.  These  second- 
ary subjects  included  classics,  modern  languages 
(with  Irish),  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  the 
commercial  branches.  The  competition  was  open  to 
a  1  schools,  endowed  or  Xational,  confessed  or  sec- 
ular, in  which  the  conscience  clause  as  to  separate 
religious  instruction  was  observed.  The  competition 
Itself  became  so  keen  as  to  involve  all  secondarv  and 
many  National  schools,  and  to  involve,  if  it  did  not 
distort,  the  best  energies  of  the  teachers. 

Between  1890  and  1900  the  opposition  to  this  In- 
termediate Board  assumed  definite  form.  The  Board 
Itself,  a  crown-nominated  body  of  seven  members 
consisted  of  bishops,  jurists,  and  university  profes- 
sors These  lacked  expert  knowledge,  had  no  inspec- 
toral authority  by  which  to  acquire  it,  and  were  dis- 
inclined to  seek  it  through  the  Teachers'  Associations. 
Moreover  all  Ireland,  as  all  England,  was  now  awake 
to  the  vast  evils  that  attended  upon  the  pavmcnt-bv- 
results  principle.  N^ot  the  least  of  these  evils,  as  de- 
veloped in  Ireland,  were  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  grants,  the  continued  indifference  towards  the 
academic  and  professional  training  of  the  teachers 
and  the  unfortunate  neglect  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  scientific  branches  in  favour  of  the  purely 
literary  side  of  secondary  education. 
.■  "^^l  ?l7o°'  '^""""'^sion  on  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion of  1898  was  the  outcome  ot  this  opposition,  and 
the  Acts  of  1900  were  the  government's  response  to 
he  Commissioners'  Report.  These  Acts  authorise 
AA  Intermediate  Board  rto  which  might  now  be 
added  five  members  with  expert  knowledge)  to  or- 
ganise a  system  of  inspection,  and  prescribe  the  new 
conditions  of  grant-distribution. 

So  far  as  these  new  conditions  have  been   an- 
nounced, they  incluflp  s  capitation  in  lieu  of  an  ex- 
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amination  grant,  and  a  general  and  class  test  of  effi- 
ciency in  lieu  of  the  competitive  and  individual  test. 
The  preparatory,  as  the  first  of  the  four  grades  of  In- 
termediate schools,  will  retain  its  old  character,  but 
throughout  the  remaining  three  grades  of  Interme- 
diate schools,  and  side  by  side  with  the  grammar 
course  of  the  prospective  university  student,  shall 
lienceforth  run  a  modern  course  for  those  whose  in- 
terests are  in  agriculture  nr  comnicrec.  The  future 
bears  with  it  hopes  of  freer  scholarships,  of  a  con- 
sultative coinuiittce  of  experts,  and  of  a  special  reg- 
ister of  secondary  teachers,  dim  as  these  hopes  may 
be  in  the  presence  of  poverty,  official  jealousy,  and 
the  Catholic  University  cmbroglio. 

In  the  domain  of  secondary  education  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington  has  es- 
tablished a  library  an<l  museum  and  organised  the 
ISoyal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  Beyond  this  it 
lias  contented  itself  with  unimjiortant  grants  to  cer- 
tain secondary  subjects,  but  even  here  its  unpopularity 
in  Ireland  has  forced  it  to  practically  withdraw  in 
favour  of  local  action  tmder  the  Technical  Instruction 
and  Public  Libraries'  Acts.  In  the  assumption  in 
1899  of  control  of  technical  education  in  Ireland  by 
the  newly-created  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industry,  with  its  central  advisory  committee  on  edu- 
cation and  its  representative  local  authorities,  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  prac- 
tically ceased.  In  their  poverty  Irish  educationists 
have  as  yet  but  played  with  the  question  of  technical 
education. 

Ilifjher  Education. — In  1800  there  were  two  Uni- 
versities in  Ireland,  the  University  of  Dublin,  which 
was  one  and  the  same  with  Trinity  College,  and  the 
University  of  ilaynooth.  Dublin  with  its  faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Arts,  was  open  to 


all  creeds,  but  Protestants  alone,  particularly  Angli- 
can Pioteitauts,  might  beconio  its  professors  or  hold 
its  scholarships.  Its  couisrs  in  the  humanities  were 
worthy  of  its  long  history,  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  its  \indei'graduates  did  not  attend  the 
university  lectures,  its  niatrionlation  and  graduation 
examinations  were  genuine  tests  of  scholarship,  llay- 
nooth  was  the  Catholic  university, — which  in  1817 
was  to  become  in  name  what  it  had  always  been  in 
fact, — the  Koinan  Catholic  divinity  college  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  first  stirrings  of  the  new  industrialism  in  the 
creation  in  1841  of  a  School  of  Engineering  in  fed- 
eration with  Trinity  College  and  iu  the  proposed 
creation  of  colleges  in  ilanual  Instruction  and  Ag- 
riculture were  soon  smothered  in  the  rising  tide  of 
religious  feelings.  The  hopes  and  influences  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Catholic  Emancipation  dom- 
inated the  history  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  for 
fifty  years.  In  1S34  Sliiel  strove,  a  little  before  his 
time,  to  remove  all  tests  from  offices  and  scholarships 
in  Trinity  College.  A  special  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1838  wished  to  offset  the  exclusive  Prot- 
estantism of  Dublin  University  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  secular  university.  In  1845  the  govern- 
ment increased  and  consolidated  the  Maj-nooth  grants. 
In  the  same  year  Peel  announced  the  plan  of  a  new 
university.  It  was  to  consist  of  federated,  non- 
sectarian  colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork  ard  Limerick, 
well-equipped  by  the  state  and  endowed  each  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  £7,000.  In  1849  these  colleges, 
to  he  known  as  Queen's  Colleges,  were  duly  founded 
with  faculties  in  Law,  ^[edicine.  Arts,  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  in  1850  were  affiliated  for  examination  and 
degree-conferring  jmrposes  with  the  newly-created 
Queen's  University  of  Ireland. 
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But   It   was  no  longer  poasmle  thus  to  stay  the 
rising  tide.    Henceforth  the  great  problem  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland  was  not  a  problem  of  forms  and 
systems   of  education,   but   a    problem   of  religion. 
U  Lonnell  led  the  masses  as  the  church  directed,  and 
the  church  would  not  countenance  a  secular  univer- 
sity      The    Pope,    too,    condemned    Peel's   scheme. 
Catholic  youths  were  dissuaded  from  attending  the 
new  colleges.     The  synod  at  Thurles  in   1850  de- 
cided to  found  a  separate  Roman  Catholic  university 
at  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Xewman,— the  Cardinal  of  later 
years.— was  invited  to  Irelind  to  organise  it.     This 
new  (  ui.'olic  university  had  an  unhappy  existence. 
Ihe  gc^vvrnment  declined  to  grant  it  a  charter  and 
it  could  not  confer  degrees.     It  depended  for  main- 
tenance upon  private  subscriptions,  and  these  failed 
It  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Ireland.    Even  the  students 
were  wanting,  as  the  Catholic  youth  were  without  effi- 
cient preparatory  schools.     Finally  Newman  with- 
drew in  despair.    But  its  failure  merely  emphasised 
the  Catho he  opposition  to  a  secular  university  and 
the  Catholic  resentment  at  inequality  of  treatment. 
Ihe  persistent  demands  of  the  bishops  for  equality 
of  treatment  at  last  brought  a  response.     In  1860 
J.orH  John  Russell's  government  would  admit  the  new 
Catholic  university  into  Queen's  University  as  a  fed- 
eiated  college  coequal  with  the  Queen's  Colleges,  but 
the  coiirts  when  appealed  to  declared  the  proposal  ille- 
gal.     Ihe   Powis   Commission    (1868-70)    acknowl- 
edged m  part  the  justice  of  the  bishops'  claims,  but 
was  unable  to  discover  a  basis  for  compromise. 

Disraeli  offered  the  Catholic  University  the  same 
state  recognition  as  was  enjoyed  bv  Trini'ty  College 
but  as  the  offer  made  no  mention  of  endowment  and 
did  not  provide  for  episcopal  control,  it  came  to 
naught.     Gladstone's  Bill  of  1873  to  abolish  Queen's 
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Universitv,  and  to  federate  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
Trinity  College,  and  the  Catholic  University  under 
Dublin  I  niversity  as  the  one  examining  and  degree- 
conferring  body,  also  failed  because  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  endowing  the  Catholic  College.  In  1880 
Disraeli  resurrected  Lord  John  Russell's  Gil!  of  1800 
and,  with  the  substitution  of  a  newly-created  and 
endowed  Royal  University  for  Queen's  University, 
the  new  bill  hecame  law.  Here,  despite  the  Church's 
attempt  in  18S2  to  organise  a  separate  Catholic  Uni- 
versity which  should  embrace  the  six  more  prominent 
Catholic  colleges  in  Arts,  Jfcdicine  and  Divinity, 
and  despite  discussions,  petitions,  and  the  diverse  in- 
fluences of  politics  and  religion,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity question  still  rests. 

Meanwhile,  to  Trinity  College  itself,  this  pro- 
tracted struggle  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  forced 
its  governors  to  put  their  house  in  order.  Cumbrous 
and  extravagant  features  were  lopped  off.  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1851 
initiated  great  reforms  between  1855  and  1860  in 
its  methods  of  conferring  degrees,  of  ordering  exam- 
inations, and  of  appointing  fellows.  In  1873  all  its 
religious  tests  were  abolished,  and  in  1878  a  Com- 
mission insisted  upon  secularising  its  courses  of 
stud}'.  In  this  non-sectarian  form  its  general  train- 
ing in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine  has  been  accepted 
by  the  various  Protestant  bodies  in  Ireland,  but 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  still  look  to  colleges 
in  Belfast  and  Londonderry  for  special  training  in 
Theology. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  its  poverty  and  from  the 
inadequacies  of  its  intermediate  education,  Ireland 
has  not  provided  generously  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  The  Ladies'  College,  Belfast, 
founded   in   1859,   and  the  Queen's   Institute,   and 
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Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  founded  in  1861  and 
1880,  respectively,  make  more  or  leas  satisfactory 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  Protestant  women, 
while  the  few  Catholic  women  who  seek  higher  edu- 
cation must  content  themselves  with  the  restricted 
training  of  such  eonventmil  schools  as  St.  Mary's 
Cniversity  College  and  the  Lorctto  High  School. 
Since  its  organisation  women  have  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Royal  University,  but  it  was  not 
until  1890  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  ordinary 
examinations  of  Trinity  College.  Even  yet  they  may 
not  attend  its  lectures  or  receive  its  degrees. 

The  great  university  movements  of  recent  years 
have  scarcely  Ikcii  fc'lt  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  uni- 
versities have  little  iiiHnence  ui«in  secondary  educa- 
tion and  no  iiiHiioiice  upmi  elementary  education. 
Scientific  and  technical  training,  commercial  courses, 
university  extension  lectures,  these  are  for  Ireland 
the  university  questions  of  the  future.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  liave  to  do  with  the  limitations 
of  a  purely  examining  university  such  as  Dublin,  the 
evils  of  the  ultra-protestant  traditions  of  Trinity,  and 
the  great  need  of  higher  education  for  the  Catholic 
youth  of  the  country.  Lecky  and  Bryce,  ilorley  and 
Balfour  have  advocated  the  endowment  of  a  Catholic 
university,  and  the  British  jieople  are  in  a  general 
way  convinced  of  the  inequality  to  which  the  Catho- 
lics are  subjected.  It  remains  to  prove  to  the  Brit- 
ish ratepayer  that,  uninfluenced  by  their  church,  the 
Irish  people  would  refuse  to  accept  Trinity  College  or 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  then  to  satisfy  him  not 
merely  with  guarantees  of  efficient  instruction  in  the 
new  university,  but  also  with  guarantees  of  efficient 
lay  control. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


st-OTLAXn. 


Pfimartj  Ediirfition. — Miifaiilay  (.icolared  tin*  oom- 
iiiriii  peojile  of  Scotland  in  1800  to  Ijo  aniwrior  in 
cliarautpr  and  intidliponco  to  tlic  coniinon  jieople  of 
any  eonntiv  in  Knro|K'.  The  P.iilish  rai-  -  of  1!)00 
frankly  acknowledge  the  dominance  of  the  Scot  in  the 
private  and  pnlilic  life  of  the  Eni]>ire.  "  Heyond  con- 
tradiction," savrt  the  encyclopu'dirtt,  *'  Scotland  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  action  which  the 
difftision  of  knowledge  exerts  nj)on  the  nioralit_\  iind 
w  ^ll-being  of  nations." 

The  secret  4«f  the  su]H?riority  of  the  Scot  lies, — if 
«e  may  ho  gnided  hy  discnssions  am(nig  liritish  pub- 
licists, and  by  the  nature  of  successive  cdueatiunal 
reforms  in  England  and  Ireland, — in  the  s<'hool  sys- 
tem of  Scotland.  Early,  much  earlier  in  Scotland 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Urilish  Isles,  the  state  took  up 
the  task  of  organising  public  instruction,  and  from 
the  iirst.  King,  t'hiirch,  and  people  work<'d  with  one 
accord.  The  universality  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  its  large  tolerance  in  nnitters  of  learning,  pre- 
cluded the  bitter  rivalries  of  creeds.  The  unity 
among  all  classes  of  Scotchmen  rendered  impossible 
or  unnecessary  the  prejudi^-cs  and  discouraging  com- 
])roiiiises  that  have  always  marred  English  education. 
And  this  tolerance  and  this  \iiiity  were  ac/'ompaniod 
by  a  national  enthusiasm  for  learning,  which  in  in- 
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telligence  and  self-denial  stood  without  a  parallel  in 
Europe.  To  this  enthusiasm  Scotland  owed  not  merely 
her  persistence  in  maintaining  secondary  and  higher 
education  side  by  side  with  elementary,  but  also  her 
detCiTnination  to  make  education  free,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  universal.  To  it  she  owes,  too,  the  fact  that 
her  school  curricula  are  flexible,  her  school  accommo- 
dations are  complete,  and  her  school  attendance  is 
the  best  in  the  British  Isles. 

Scottish,  like  English,  education,  began  with  the 
Church'  jchools.  But  even  before  the  Reformation 
a  few  lay  schools  had  appeared  as  Latin  schools  in 
the  chief  towns  and  Lecture  schools  in  smaller  places. 
All  schools,  clerical  or  lay,  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Church's  supervision,  and,  true  to  this  tradi- 
tion, Knox  outlined  a  scheme  of  education  for  hia 
Reformed  Church.  This  scheme  included  a  school 
and  a  teacher  of  the  rudiments  in  each  of  the  less 
populous  parishes,  Latin  schools  "  in  towns  of  any 
reputation,"  and  colleges  "  in  every  notable  town." 
The  scheme  was  complete,  but  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
available  revenues — those  of  the  Old  Church — by  the 
nobles,  it  was  utterly  inoperative. 

Under  the  early  Stuarts  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth, bitter  religious  struggles  distracted  public 
attention,  and  only  the  public  spirit  of  a  few  burghs 
and  barons  saved  the  good  name  of  Scottish  educn- 
tion  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  era  of  the  Union,  ushering  in  tolera- 
tion, political  stability,  and  a  new  commercialism, 
turned  the  Scottish  mind  towards  popular  instruc- 
tion. In  the  Act  of  1696  we  have  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Scottish  education — if  not  the  Magna  Charta  of 
all  British  education.  This  Act  directed  the  heritors 
or  landowners  to  provide  a  school  in  each  parish,  and 
to  pay  the  teacher  a  fixed  salary.    In  default  of  action 
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by  the  heritors  the  presbytery  should  summon  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the  shire  to  act  and  sad- 
dle the  heritors  with  the  coat.  Apart  from  his  au- 
thority as  head  of  such  presbytery,  the  parish  min- 
ister controlled  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  sub- 
jects, and,  in  a  general  way,  the  teacher.  Under  this 
Act  schools  were  at  onoe  opened  in  the  wealthier  and 
more  populous  parishes  of  the  south,  and  after  1745 
they  bef^an  to  appear  even  in  the  Highlands.  When 
the  influence  of  the  French  Kevolution,  which 
gave  school  systems  to  every  country  in  Europe, 
reached  Great  Britain,  it  found  Scotland  in  posses- 
sion of  a  system  efficient,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
nigh  universal.  And  if  the  nineteenth  century  has 
brought  reforms  to  this  system,  these  reforms  have 
been  but  the  expansions  and  corrections  of  the  details 
of  the  Act  of  1696. 

An  Act  of  1803  emphasised  again  the  significance 
of  the  parochial  unit  of  authority.  The  heritors  must 
establish  and  maintain  a  school  in  every  parish,  and  in 
a  large  or  populous  parish  an  additional  or  side-school. 
The  Church's  authority  remained  undiminished. 
The  presbytery  defined  school  hours  and  duties,  and 
examined,  licensed,  and  even  dismissed  the  teacher, 
while  the  parish  minister  supervised  the  teaching, 
and,  acting  with  the  heritors,  appointed  the  teacher. 
Apart  from  an  acceptance  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  teacher's  license  was  made  dependent  upon 
his  worth  of  character  and  his  scholarship,  and  the 
permanency  of  that  license  was  universal.  The  Act 
increased  the  teacher's  salary,  gave  him  a  house  and 
garden,  and  legalised  his  claim  to  the  school  fees. 
As  a  well-to-do  freeholder,  he  now  ranked,  in  some 
sense,  with  the  heritors  who  innintaiiicd  the  school, 
while  his  learning  and  his  personal  prestige  won  him 
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a  social  influence  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  min- 
ister himself. 

Lord  Brougham's  commission  of  1818  bore  indirect 
testimony  to  the  results  of  these  Acts  of  1096  and 
ISOd  England,  the  Commission  urged,  should  imi- 
tate Scotland  s  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  education,  lier 
faith  in  the  parish  schools  for  the  masses,  and  her 
ireedom  from  religious  partisanship.  But  Scotland 
herself  «^s  not  content  with  her  schools.  Despite  the 
Act  of  1803,  the  parish  school  was  not  yet  universal. 
1  he  Church  wielded  too  large  an  authority  in  school 
affairs.  Unrestrained  by  a  definite  curriculum  of 
studies,  the  parish  teacher  often  dissipated  his  time 
and  energies  upon  advanced  or  secondary  work  with 
special  pupils.  The  first  of  these  defects  called  for 
early  consideration. 

Parish  schools  were  naturally  foreign  to  the  social 
organisation  of  the  newer  towns  where  proprietary 
or  private  schools  flourished;  they  were  inexpedient 
or  impossible  alongside  of  the  existing  burgh  schools 
or  academies  of  the  older  towns.     But  where  most 
needed-in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  Highlands 
and   the   Islands— the   lack   of   parish   schools    was 
greatest.    In  these  districts,  the  Reformation,  in  con- 
hseatmg  Church  properties  and  revenues,  had  been 
a  great  calamity.     Schools  were  few,  and  in  scarcely 
any  was  English  taught.     In  ArgjU  ninety-five  peV 
cent,  of  the  children  were  illiterate,  and  Argyll  was 
not  the  most  backward  county.     The  Society  for  the 
l-romotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  had  begun  in  the 
last  century  to  open  schools  in  the  most  neglected  dis- 
tricts.   It  now  redoubled  its  efforts.    And  to  supple- 
ment these  efforts  a  Special  Committee  on  Education 
was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Sx-otland.    But  both  Society  and  Committee  depended 
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upon  private  munificence— and  the  results  for  the 
moment  were  meagre. 

The  Assembly's  interest  in  popular  instruction  was 
a  blessing  in  another  direction.  Its  Committee  on 
Education  could  not  fail  to  note  the  growth  of  de- 
nominational schools  in  Scotland,  especially  Episco- 
pal, and  Roman  Catholic,  and  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise in  the  control  of  parochial  education  by  the 
presbytery  a  condition  that  must  encourage"  that 
growth.  Prompted  by  a  large  put  lie  s-  irit,  it  strove 
to  minimise  the  presbytery's  authority.  Teachers 
were  enjoined  not  to  enforce  religious  instruction 
upon  all.  Conscience  clauses  were  inserted  in  new 
school  charters,  and  were  honestly  observed  in  the 
school  rooms.  The  results  were  to"  be  expected.  Ro- 
man Catholics  generally,  and  Episcopalians  in  many 
districts  accepted  the  parish  school.  And  from  this 
time  forth,  Voluntary  schools  have  never  secured  a 
firm  hold  upon  Scotland,  nor  have  Church  issues  ever 
played  an  important  part  in  Scottish  education. 

The  history  of  a  national  system  of  education  gen- 
erally has  much  to  say  about  the  evolution  and  defini- 
tion of  local  and  central  school  authorities.  Prior  to 
1870  the  local  school  authority  in  England  was  tra- 
ditional and  voluntary — the  parish  church,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  citizens.  This  authority  had  no  rating 
powers  and  to  evolve  such  rating  powers  has  been 
the  purpose  of  educational  legislation  in  England 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Scotland's  local  author- 
ity, on  the  contrary,  had  already  for  two  centuries  en- 
joyed a  statutory  existence,  and  in  the  obligation  to 
maintain  the  parish  school,  the  land  owners  had  long 
been  subject  to  school  rates.  The  first  step  towards 
the  organisation  of  a  central  school  authority  for 
Great  Britain  was  taken  in  tlie  crown  grant  of  1833. 
Scotland's   share   in    those   early   crown   grants   for 
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education  was  not  received,  however,  until  1834.  In 
1837,  183S,  and  1839  she  received  special  aid  for 
school  buildings  in  the  Highlands.  Tlie  second  great 
step  was  taken  in  183!)  in  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Privy  Council  on  Education.  There- 
after for  thirty  years  English  an<l  Scoitish  systems 
of  elementary  education  were  subject  to  the  same 
central  autlu.rity  and,  so  far  as  that  central  author- 
ity was  concerned,  should  have  develonc<l  along  the 
same  lines. 

BiU  they  did  not  so  develop.  The  English  Volun- 
tary schools  with  no  fixed  source  of  revenue,  gladly 
accepted  state  grants  with  state  inspection  and  super- 
vision, and  flourished  despite  their  denominational 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  and 
burgh  schools  of  Scotland,  relying  mainly  upon  lo- 
cal rates,  grew  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  vol- 
untary schools.  Some  of  them  even  defined  the 
state  s  aid  because  it  carried  with  it  the  state's  inspec- 
tion  and  all  of  them  resented  the  state's  interference 

1"=^™  t"  y ."?'''!"'  "^  "■*  '<''«"''•  Between  1834  and 
187J  bcottish  elementary  education  received  the 
usual  state  grants  toward  buildings,  salaries,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  but  these 
grants  were  never  made  on  the  capitation  basis;  and 
to  the  very  last  the  independent  Scottish  dominie 
retused  to  be  bound  by  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
Kevised  or  any  governmental  Code. 

Moreover  the  decrease  in  denominational  schools 
was  accompanied  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  all 
denominational  characteristics  from  the  parochial 
schools.  Even  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
»nd  tended  to  accelerate  their  disappearance.  The 
^  rce  Church  was  decidedly  democratic.  Taught  in 
the  hard  school  of  their  own  recent  experiences  its 
schoolmasters  were  willing  to  forego  all  special  forui- 
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iilaries;  relying  upon  (Ik.  Conscience  Clause  its 
leaders  were  anxious  to  leave  religious  instruction  to 
the  option  of  the  local  authorities. 

And  the  Act  of  1881  did  more  than  the  Disrup- 
tion to  accelerate  this  disappearance.  It  emphasised 
the  growth  of  the  civil  authority  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church.  By  the  Act  of  1803  the  parish  minister 
or  his  presbytery  examined,  supervised,  and  dis- 
missed the  teacher,  while  the  heritors  appointed  him, 
in  name  at  least.  The  Act  of  ISfil  transferred  the 
right  to  examine  to  the  universities;  curtailed  the 
Church's  right  of  supervision,  and  in  a  tentative  way 
authorised  the  heritors  and  sheriff  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss. The  teacher,  meanwhile,  grew  in  importance 
as  a  memlior  of  the  body  politic.  lie  was  now  a  ser- 
vant of  the  st.ite.  His  salary  was  larger  and  was 
pollected  by  statutory  assessmc'ut.  Examined  by  the 
universities,  and  often  a  studeni  at  the  universi- 
ties, he  was  the  representative  of  a  learned  profession. 
Kvcn  his  duties  were  henceforth  to  be  considered 
more  largely  from  the  secular  side.  A  simple  dec- 
laration of  a  Presbyterian  creed  was  to  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian Formula. 

TheAct  of  ISOl  nas  based  upon  a  Special  Report 
of  Inquiry  of  the  same  year.  This  Report  spoke  out 
earnestly  againit  the  proprietary,  subscription,  and 
private-venture  schools  of  the  day.  They  were  few 
in  number,  it  is  true,  but  e.xceedingly  unsatisfactory, 
especially  the  last  class,  in  character.  Crowded  and 
unhealthy  rooms,  ignorant  and  brutal  teachers,  and  a 
meagre  school  curriculum  were  the  earmarks  of  the 
private  school  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land. Few  Voluntary  schools  were  left.  The  toler- 
ant spirit  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  encouraged 
the  quiet  absorption  of  the  Romau  Catholic  and 
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Episcopal  schools  into  the  general  parochial  system. 
The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge still  maintained,  unaided  by  the  state,  its  200 
schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  Special 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land maintained,  with  state  aid,  .500  good  elemen- 
tary schools.  Better  still  were  the  similarly  organised 
COO  schools  of  the  Free  Church. 

Immeasurably  more  important  than  these,  were  the 
regular  parochial  schools.  Tliese  were  universal  in 
distribution,  and  neutral  in  character.  Unlike  the 
Voluntary  schools  of  England  they  appealed  to  no 
creed,  or  class,  or  sex ;  to  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Nor 
were  their  courses  of  study  as  meagre  as  those  of  the 
English  schools.  They  trained  not  merely  for  the 
shop  and  farm,  but  for  the  universities  and  the 
learned  professions.  In  the  light  of  this  connection 
with  the  universities  and  of  the  prestige  of  age  and 
tradition,  the  parish  schools  stood  forth  in  a  unique 
sense,  as  the  centres  of  scholarship  and  culture  in 
Scotland.  And  the  Scotch  dominie  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  school.  He  possessed  great  local  dignity  and  ini- 
tiative, and  his  educational  outlook  was  in  no  wise 
narrow.  Little  interested  in  questions  of  creed,  he 
loved  learning  and  had  his  own  way  of  imparting  it. 
So  it  was  that  he  accepted  Lowe's  Revised  Code  only 
so  far  as  i*  improved  the  attendance  and  tended  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  school  managers.  He  re- 
sented state  inspection  and  formulated  his  own  courses 
of  studies.  He  devised  his  own  methods,  made  his 
own  rules,  and  organised  his  school  after  his  own 
heart.  He  trained  for  the  universities  and  submitted 
so  rarely  to  the  state  examinations  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  base  state  grants  upon  the  results  of  such 
examinations. 

While  the  Report  of  1861  was  on  the  whole  com- 
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mendfltory,  it  did  not  altogether  iiverlook  the  defects 
in  Scottish  schools.  The  Ueport  of  the  Argyll  Com- 
mission, issued  in  18C7,  bronght  out  these  defects  in 
greater  detail.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  parish  schools 
were  efficient ;  twenty  per  cent,  were  deficient  in  build- 
ings, teachers,  equipuieni,  anil  revenues.  While  the 
desire  for  learning  was  <^'Moral  among  the  shepherds 
and  small  farmers,  and  wliilc  that  desire  grew  into  a 
positive  demand  among  the  tradesmen,  the  ability  to 
read,  and  especially  to  write,  was  in  no  sense  univer- 
sal even  among  these  classes.  The  Highlands  and  the 
Islands  were  still  badly  served  with  schools,  and  so 
were  the  Irish  settlements  of  the  sonth  and  west,  and 
in  a  general  way  the  mining,  fishing,  and  crofter  dis- 
tricts. In  fact,  one-si.xth  of  the  child  population  of 
the  country  never  attended  school.  Even  where  the 
school  accommodations  were  to  all  appearances  com- 
plete, the  Commission  found  defects.  Attendance 
was  irregular,  courses  of  study  were  pretentious,  in- 
spection by  the  state  was  either  unsatisfactory  or 
impossible,  and  the  administration  of  schools  by  lo- 
cal authorities  lacked  precision  and  efficiency.  In 
the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing system  were  slight.  The  Conscience  Clause  was 
generally  respected,  but  denominationalism  survived 
in  a  few  Vohmtary  schools,  and  bore  fruit  in  some 
"  overlapping '"  of  school  agencies,  and  in  some  sec- 
tarian bitterness,  especially  in  the  north.  More  sig- 
nificant because  more  universal  than  this  sectarian 
bitterness,  was  the  Church's  jealousy  of  the  expand- 
ing authority  of  the  laymen.  Its  resentment  at  the 
partial  loss  of  the  right  of  supervision,  and  at  the 
threatened  loss  of  control  over  the  religious  creed  of 
the  teacher,  together  with  its  fear  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  methods,  gave  uncertainty  and  doubt 
to  the  whole  school  machinery. 
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Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  movement 
in  the  British  Isles  these  Reports  of  1861  sad  1867 
formed  the  basis  of  a  great  Education  Act  in  1872 
On  the  0  e  hand,  this  Act  (known  in  history  as  the 
iToung  Act,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate who  piloted  it  through  Parliament)  mod- 
ernised the  law  of  16<.)6,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
advanced  the  organisation  of  elementary  education  in 
Scotland  far  beyond  the  limits  defined  for  England 
by  the  Forster  Act  of  1870. 

The  Young  Act  divided  the  counties  into  districts 
which    corresponded    generally    with    parishes    or 
biirghe.    Each  district  should  create  a  School  Board 
by  triennial  election  by  owners  and  occupiers.    Each 
Board  should  control  all  schools  within  the  district 
which   were  organised   under   Acts   of   Parliament, 
should  accept  control  of  such  voluntary  or  private 
schools  as  might  seek  re.ognition  among  the  state- 
aided  schools,  and  should  organise  new  schools  where 
needed.     Thus  these  Boards  assumed  the  authority 
hitherto  wielded  by  heritors,  ministers,  and  presby- 
teries in  parishes  and  by  municipal  councils  in  burghs 
They  exacted  rates  from  their  districts  through  the 
ordinary  municipal  machinery,  and  out  of  these  rates 
they  provided  maintenance,  paid  salaries,  and  even 
aided  poor  parents  in  their  fees.    They  engaged  and 
dismissed  teachers,  supervised  buildings  and  instruc- 
tion, and  enforced  attendance.     About  the  matter  of 
attendance,  the  law  was  unusually  definite.     Subject 
to  the  usual  exemptions  for  satisfactory  courses  com- 
pleted, parents  must  direct  the  attendance  of  their 
children  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  years,  and 
in  case  of  neglect,  the  Board  might  enforce  attend- 
ance with  penalties  upon  the  parents.     It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  enforcement  was  optional 
with  the  Board. 
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As  the  central  and  inilo|)onilcnt  executive  Ixidy 
to  apply  the  Act,  and  to  organise  the  local  Boards, 
a  Board  of  Education  was  to  be  created  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  local  School  Boards — whose  existence 
was  obligatory — must  report  to  the  central  Board 
upon  deficiencies  in  school  accommodation  in  their 
districts,  and  the  central  Board  in  turn  was  empow- 
ered to  enforce  provision  for  these  deficiencies  upon 
the  local  Boards  and  to  aid  that  provision  by  grants, 
especially  for  school  buildings.  With  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  deficiencies,  the  usefulness  of  the  central 
Board  disappeared.     It  was  dissolved  in  1878. 

The  Act  created  also  a  permanent  central  author- 
ity in  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  This  De- 
partment was  subject  to  the  same  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  acting  under  the  same 
President  as  the  English  Department,  but  in  their 
chief  executive  heads,  in  organisation,  and  in  admin- 
istration, the  two  Departments  were  henceforth  to 
be  distinct.  The  new  Scottish  Department  distributed 
the  parliamentary  grants  for  education,  and  through 
its  rules  for  distribution  controlled  in  a  very  indirect 
way,  the  courses  of  study  and  the  time  tables.  It 
was  to  conduct  examinations  and  ipsue  certificates,  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  Conscience  Clause ;  and 
that  it  might  do  these  things  intelligently,  it  was  to 
inspect  all  schools. 

The  religions  aspect  of  tlie  problem  was  treated 
quite  frankly.  Lay  autliorities  replaced  the  Church 
in  the  general  control  of  the  schools,  but  the  existing 
conditions  in  religious  instruction  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  Education  Department  could  not  inspect 
or  examine,  and  therefore  could  not  aid  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  schools.  Apart  from  the  obligation  to 
enforce  a  Conscience  Clause  which  permitted  a  stu- 
dent's withdrawal  from  the  religious  instruction,  and 
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limited  that  instruction  to  the  opening  or  closing 
hours  of  the  school  day,  local  Boards  were  free  to  or- 
der what  religious  instruction  thev  would.  It  is  due 
to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Boards  that  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  almost  everywhere  limited  to  the  Bible 
and  the  shorter  catechism. 

f«,t  "!^1  glanee  reveals  the  striking  contrast  l.e- 
fween  this  Scott.s*.  Act  and  the  English  Act  of  1870. 
And  this  contrast  reflects  the  vastly  different  condi- 
tions which  the  two  Acts  attempted  to  meet 

PpLrf  '"^'."'i'*  '^^"^  distinction  in  Scotland. 
Peasant  and  tradesman,  rich  and  poor,  clergy  and 
aity  had  a  common  purpose,  and  to  a  large  Mtent 

wl!i  T,?°°  ''•';  ^  "  ^"^  *'""  all  ■'H^hools, 
whether  of  the  parish  or  of  the  burgh,  were  equal 
and  national.  And  just  as  tliis  unitv  of  purpLTad 
prevented  the  gro^vth  of  special,  cl«ss,%r^.  '°y 
schools  so  the  tolerance  of  spirit  of  the  clerj  had 
restricted  the  growth  of  denominational  schc  !s  am 
removed  from  Scottish  education  the  necessity  of 
time-wasting  compromises.  Long  before  1872  Scot- 
tish enthusiasm  for  learning  had  prepared  the  country 
for  compulsory  attendance,  uniformity  in  organisa 
tion  and  broad  and  liberal  courses  of  study.  And  th  \ 
enthusiasm,  coupled  with  the  practical  sagacity  of  the 
Scotchman  and  his  long  experience  wifh  parochial 
schools,  ■  ^w  made  local  control,  popular  repre- 
sentation, jid  general  taxation  the  neecsjary  condi- 
tions of  national  education  ^ 

disfinctJont  """  "'"  *™'  "^  ^"^^""^-  There  class 
distinctions  were  numerous,  and  national  schools 
were  impossible  The  poor  attended  the  Charity 
or  Voluntary  schools;  the  rich  the  Public  or  En 
dowed  schools.  Indeed,  education  was,  in  some 
•ense  for  the  classes,  not  for  the  masses;  and  the 
war  of  creeds  was  exceedingly  bitter.    In  this  war  of 
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creeds  and  this  lack  of  a  coiiiiiioii  purpose,  tedious 
compromises  tell  the  story  of  English  education. 
Tolerance  had  to  win  its  way  slowly  in  the  presence 
of  denominational  education,  and  popular  control, 
with  obligatory  attendance  and  general  rates,  was 
only  possible  where  the  Church  did  not,  or  could  not, 
act.  In  fact,  whore  the  Scottish  law  found  in  the 
parish  and  burgh  schools  a  basis  for  a  statutory 
system  of  national  schools,  the  English  law  found  its 
basis  in  the  Voluntary  schools  and  summoned  them 
to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  country. 

Allowing  for  this  contrast  between  the  Acts  of  1870 
and  1872  and  between  the  educational  conditions  of 
the  two  countries,  the  histories  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  century  are  remarkably  similar.  The 
Scottish  reforms  of  to-day  are  always  the  English  re- 
forms of  to-morrow. 

To  provide  an  efficient  way  of  classifying  the 
stote  grants,  the  first  need  under  the  Act  was  a  Code. 
Tlitherto  the  same  Code  had  served  both  England 
iind  Scotland,  but  its  application  to  Scotland,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  exceedingly  lax.  By  a  special  Scot- 
tish Code  of  1874 — the  first  after  the  passing  of  the 
\et  of  1872 — payment-by-results  after  the  Irish, 
rather  than  the  English  model,  was  introduced.  In 
1876,  in  the  steady  growth  of  crown  grants,  the  17s. 
fid.  capitation  grant  of  England  was  made  applica- 
ble to  Scotland ;  and  in  1878  special  aid  was  offered 
the  higher-grade  classes.  The  opposition  to  payment- 
by-resulfs  (fven  in  its  Scottish  form,  so  natural  to  a 
people  who, regarded  the  primary  school  in  the  mat- 
ter of  curriculum  as  a  miniature  university,  in- 
creased steadily  in  volume;  and  in  1886  class  sub- 
jects were  introduced  and  the  lowest  two  grades 
were  exempted  from  individual  examination.    Here 
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the  question  of  the  Code  and  the  crown  grants  be- 
came entangled  with  the  newer  problem  of  free  edu- 
cation.    After  the  creation  of  the  County  Councils 
we  Treasury  surreri.lored  a  part  of  the  License  and 
Probate  duties  in  relief  of  local  taxation.    A  special 
Act  of  1880,  passed  at  the  request  of  Scotland,  ap- 
propriated the  Scottish  share  of  these  duties  to  a 
rebate  of  school  fees  in  the  lower,  or  compulsory, 
A  ades  of  the  Board  schools.     This  was  followed  in 
1890  by  the  voluntary  application  of  surplus  funds 
from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  to  the  relief  of 
fees  in  grades  IV  and  V.     The  increasing  need  of 
state  aid  to  meet  the  movement  towards  free  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  increasing  hostility  towards 
payraent-by-results,  led  to  the  abolition  of  individ- 
ual examinations  b.v  the  Code  of  1890,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  attendance  "  and  "  efficieucv  "  grants 
To  remove  further  traces  of  fees— and  at  the  same 
time  tc  compensate  Scotland  for  her  self-denial  with 
regard  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  funJs— the  crown 
made  a  special  grant  in  1892.    This  grant  was,  how- 
ever, devoted  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department 
to  secondary  and  higher  education.     The  Attendance 
Law  of  1893  finally  made  elenientarv  education  ab- 
solutely free. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  against  pay  men  t-by -re- 
sults continued  to  develop.  Departmon'tal  circulars 
of  1898  were  followed  by  a  code  which  practically 
cancelled  the  distinction  between  the  chwsos  of  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  curriculum,  dealt  a  serious 
blow  at  all  "  specific  "  subjects,  abolished  annual  e.x- 
Mninationa  by  the  inspectors,  and  inaugxirated  the 
aioek-Grant  system.  But  the  elementary  curriculum 
18  still  unsatisfactory  to  many  Scottish  educators 
Jt  18  overloaded  with  subjects,  it  "overlaps"  the 
subjects  of  other  and  higher  schools,  and  to  some  ex- 
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tent  it  neglects  the  elementary  subjects  proper.  The 
school  accommodations  arc  now  practically  complete. 
Population  is  sparse  and  local  rates  yield  meagre  re- 
sults in  Inverness,  Argyll,  Koss,  (Caithness,  Suther- 
land, the  Orkneys  and  Shctlands.  S|>eeial  grants 
were  offered  these  districts  in  1S1I2;  in  1895  these 
grants  were  limited  to  Ross  and  Inverness.  Follow- 
ing an  English  Act,  in  IH'.t"  s|)ecial  aid  was  grante<l 
on  the  "  per  pupil  "  basis  to  the  necessitous  Voluntary 
schools  of  Scotland.  Although  the  grant  was  insig- 
nificant— only  one  in  every  nine  schools  is  ^'olun- 
tary — it  met  with  much  opposition. 

the  law  of  187S  amended  the  requirements  as  to 
school  attendance.     Local  Boards  might  prevent  the 
employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
might  authorise  half-day  attendan>-e  for  working  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age.     Under 
well-defined  conditions,  inspectors'  certificates  would 
always  exempt  from  attendance.     With  the  improv<^ 
ments   in   accommodations   and  equipment   between 
1ST8  and   1883,   attendance  regulations  grew  more 
exacting.     The  local  Boarils  were  placed  under  an 
obligation  to  enforce  attendance,  and  the  penalties 
upon   neglectful   parents   were   increased.      Subject 
to  exemptions  common  to  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles 
and  very  necessary  in  Scotland,  the  compulsory  age 
limit  was  fixed  at  fourteen.     The  year  1891  fixed 
the  compulsory  and  free  attendance  age  at  from  five 
to  fourteen  years;  and  the  growing  recognition  of 
infant  schools  legalised  attendance  as  low  as  three 
years  in  1893.     With  the  close  of  the  century  Scot- 
tish educationists  urge  an  extension  of  the  age  limit 
to  fifteen,  and  protest  earnestly  against  exemptions 
and  particularly  half-day  requirements.      That  the 
attendance  records  of  Scotland  are  the  best  in  the 
British  Isles,  though  in  iw  fcii-i'  equal  to  those  of 
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the  Continent,  is  a  compliment  to  Scottish  enthu- 
siasm for  learning,  rather  than  to  Scottish  enforce- 
ment of  satisfactory  attendance  laws. 

A  word  now  as  to  school  authorities.  In  general 
outline,  the  organisation  of  the  local  Boards  remains 
as  defined  in  1872.  In  details,  especially  as  regards 
functions,  the  Boards  have  undergone  some  changes, 
notably  under  the  law  of  1878.  They  may  appro- 
priate sites  for  school  buildings;  they  must  enforce 
regular  attendance;  and  they  must  provide  free  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Their  jurisdiction  has  been  ex- 
tended. Out  of  one  end  of  the  elementary-school  scale 
have  come  the  infant  schools ;  out  of  the  other  end 
i^sue  in  increasing  numbers  the  higher-grade  schools. 
These  remain  or  have  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  Boards.  Meanwhile  secondary  schools 
are  abandoning  much  of  their  elementary  work  to 
the  local  Boards,  and  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittees now  work  through  the  same  educational  or- 
ganisations. The  century  closes  with  a  definite 
pledge  by  the  government  to  create  efficient  local  au- 
thorities to  control  a!l  forms  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  technical  instruction. 

The  central  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
changed  much,  both  in  general  outline  and  in  details. 
1  he  Board  of  Education  at  Edinburgh  was  dissolved 
in  18(8,  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the 
Scottish  Education  Department.  In  1885  the  ad- 
ministrative vice-presidency  of  the  Committee  of  the 
-frivy  Council  on  Education  was  replaced  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  Scotland,  and  the  separation 
between  the  two  Education  Departments  was  com- 
plete. The  movement  towards  the  organisation  of  a 
new  central  educational  authority  found  expression 
in  1898  in  the  consolidation  of  the  crown  grants 
to  cducnfinn,  and  their  distribution  bv  the  dp"  cduca- 
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tional  body,  and  a  year  later  in  the  reorganisation — 
as  we  have  seen  elsewhere — of  the  central  adminis- 
tration by  the  great  Board  of  Education  Act. 

Training  Colleges. — The  belief  that  teachers 
should  be  specially  trained  has  been  persistent  with 
Scottish  educationists.  Karly  in  the  century  the 
clergy  began  to  organise  Training  Colleges,  and  Scot- 
tish Training  Colleges  have  remained  denomina- 
tional to  this  day.  In  1841  the  crown  offered  six;- 
cial  aid  to  the  Normiil  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
""otland  at  <'l!\sgow  and  Edinburgh.  This  aid,  lim- 
ited to  the  maintenance  of  the  teaching  staff,  was 
continued  and  extended  'o  other  schools,  entailing 
gradually  the  right  of  state  inspection,  and  so  far 
as  the  teachers-in-training  arc  concerned,  the  right  of 
general  control  of  the  courses  of  studies.  Subject  to 
these  limitations,  the  Training  Colleges,  through 
their  denominational  governing  bodies,  prescribe  their 
own  admission  standards,  define  their  own  courses  of 
study,  appoint  their  own  instructors,  and  conduct 
their  own  schools.  All  the  eight  existing  colleges  ad- 
mit day-pupils ;  two  make  no  provision  for  residence- 
pupils.  All  the  colleges  receive  students  who  seek  a 
general  education.  Teachers-in-training,  who  may 
enter  as  Queen's  Scholarship  candidates  imder  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  in  force  in  England,  pursue  an 
exceedingly  liberal  two-years'  course  in  mathematics, 
linguistics  and  science,  with  a  meagre  course  in  peda- 
gogy, and  pass  annual  examinations  conducted  by  the 
state  inspectors. 

Recent  movements  in  England  and  Scotland  have 
brought  about  co-operation  between  Training  Col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  university  towns  now  possess  Training  Colleges, 
and  the  universities  give  couiscs  in  i)C(higogy.  Spe- 
cial bursaries  are  provided  for  tcachers-in-training 
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who  wish  to  supplement  their  Training  College  stud- 
ies by  courses  in  the  universities,  and  special  per- 
mission is  granted  all  Queen's  Scholarship  candi- 
dates to  substitute  university  lectures  for  certain  of 
the  regular  classes  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

While  this  provision  in  Training  Colleges  and 
universities  may  seem  complete,  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  primary  schools  of  Scotland  is 
scarcely  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  England.  The 
university-trained  man  is  more  common  among  the 
primary  teachers  of  Scotland,  the  pupil-teaehei  idea 
has,  perhaps,  a  less  firm  hold,  the  teacher's  tenure  of 
office  is  more  assured,  but  the  excessive  percentage  of 
untrained  teachers  is  no  whit  diminished.  Indeed  in 
the  greater  freedom  and  authority  of  the  local  author- 
ities in  Scotland,  it  is,  perhaps,  unsafe  to  expect  any 
early  improvement. 

Secondary  Education. — The  l)cginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  found  Scotland  without  such  great 
Public  or  Endowed  Schools  as  those  of  England. 
The  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  of  the  Reformation  era  had  left  nothing 
for  the  endowment  of  education.  The  democratic 
sympathies  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  gone  out 
to  the  parochial  schools  for  the  masses.  Moreover, 
the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  patronage  should 
have  encouraged  Public  and  Endowed  Schools,  had 
begun  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  flock  to  the 
class-schools  of  England.  Jlennwhile  the  universi- 
ties had  been  reaching  down  through  the  sphere  of 
endowed  and  secondary  education  and  receiving 
their  students  direct  from  the  parochial  schools. 

But  even  though  she  was  without  Public  or  En- 
dowed Schools,  Scotland  did  not  wholly  neglect  sec- 
ondary education.  The  universities  imparted  the 
humanitii<:5   to   students   as  yuuiig  as   Iwelvo  years. 
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The  liberal  courses  of  study  in  the  parochial  schools 
,nade  it  wssible  for  "  lads  o'  pairts  "  to  pass  direct 
from  "kailvard  to  college."  And  Ae  great  major- 
ity of  the  burghs  had  long  since  established  munici- 
pal schools  whose  character  was  as  largely  secondary 
as  primary.  It  is  in  these  burgh  schools  that  the  in- 
terest in  'secondary  education  in  Scotland  centres. 
Thcv  were  created;  and,  despite  the  jealous  interfer- 
ence of  the  Church,  in  the  main  conducted  by  t  le 
burgh  councils.  They  were  not  denominational  schools, 
or  endowed  school,,  but  were  public  schools  main- 
tained out  of  fees,  and  the  general  rates.  Their  pa- 
trons were  the  children  of  that  sturdy  class  of  Scotch- 
men, the  burgesses  of  a  Scottish  town.  Resting  thus 
„n  the  secure  basis  of  popular  interest  and  support 
they  knit  together,  in  a  singular  oneness  of  purpose, 
allclasses  of  citizens.  , 

Compared  with  the  English  Public  or  Endowed 
Schools  these  burgh  schools  were  more  ""'f"™  '" 
organisation   and   more    economical     more    tolerant 
in  spirit  and  less  exclusiye;  b"V\^r"v^\ZI 
men?,  and,  perhaps,  in  extent  of  scholarship,  though 
noti;  acclirVcy,  tty  --re  inferior.  .A^-f  Eng- 
lish schools,  the  course  of  study  included  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  some  English;  and,  as  in  Eng- 
land   the  preparatory  work  in  the  elementary  sub- 
ects  was  'ioinmitted   generally   to   Priyate-Venture 
Schools,  known  in  Scotland  under  the  old  names  o 
Sang  aid  Lecture  Sch,x,ls.    In  *>>«  ^^^^'f"*  f  ™' 
goyemment  there  was  little  to  choose  between  tlie 
?^o  countries.     The  Scottish  r.  ctor  was  just  as  des- 
^tic.8  the  English  headmaster.    The  burgh  schoo  s 
^l.S  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  for  six  mornings  in  the 
Tek   and    yen  sTinSay  brought  its  class-room  tasks 
hiBible  and  Catechism.     Discipline  was  harsh  m 
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Scotland,  and  school  tumults  and  revolts  were  num- 
berless. 

The  changes  in  the  burgh  schools  during  the  farst 
sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  few  but 
important.  School  buildings  were  improved.  School 
discipline  became  less  harsh.  The  school  classes  ex- 
panded to  take  in  the  elementary  training  of  the 
Sang  and  Lccn.ic  schools.  The  curricula  were  en- 
larged by  geography,  history,  mathematics,  English 
literature  and  German.  School  fees  were  reduced, 
thus  admitting  to  the  classes  the  lower  social  grades 
of  burgesses  to  offset  the  increasing  exodus  to  Eng- 
lish schools  from  the  higher  social  grades.  Above  all 
the  battle  of  the  Ch\irch  for  supremacy  in  burgh  edu- 
cation was  fought  and  lost.  Gradually  the  masters 
freed  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  act  as  the 
clergy's  deputies  in  the  inatnietion  of  their  classes. 
The  Disruption  of  the  Church  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  continue  distinct  denominational  teach- 
ing after  1843.  At  the  same  time  the  traditional 
right  of  the  presbytery  to  examine,  license,  and  cen- 
sure the  teachers"  fell  into  disuse.  Finally,  the 
crown  bent  to  the  growing  power  of  the  laity,  and  in 
the  Burgh  and  Paroeliial  Schools'  Act  of  1861  re- 
lieved the  burgh  schools  from  Church  control  and 
the  teachers  from  all  obligations  as  to  creeds. 

The  same  sixty  years  wrought  great  changes  in  the 
government  of  anotlier,  though  much  less  conunon, 
secondary  school — the  academy.  The  scientific  and 
conmiercial  movements  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cc!;t\iries 
created  a  demand  for  a  training  less  exclusively  clas- 
sical. To  meet  this  demand  academics  with  scien- 
tific and  commercial  curricula  were  organised  in  a 
few  Imrghs  not  alivaily  aervc<l  by  burgh  schools,  and 
in  a  tew  other  burghs,  as  complements  of  or  rivals 
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of  the  burgh  schools  already  in  existence.  The  acad- 
emies now  began  to  expand  their  courses  of  study,  and 
in  burghs  where  they  stood  alone  they  were  accepted 
as  burgh  schools,  while  in  burghs  where  they  en- 
croached upon  the  domain  of  the  old  schools,  they  co- 
operated with  them  or  at  times  superseded  them.  At 
first  the  academies  were  maintained  by  fees  and  vol- 
untarv  subscriptions,  and  were  managed  by  the  sub- 
scribers In  time  endowments  accumulated,  and  so 
soon  as  the  hostility  of  the  burgh  schools  passed  away, 
the  burgh  councils  began  to  offer  aid  towards  main- 
tenance. But  municipal  aid  carried  with  it  luunici- 
pal  interest  in  the  schools  and  gradually  the  old 
boards  of  management  were  replaced  by  composite 
boards,  representative  of  both  burgh  councils  and 
proprietors,  or  subscribers. 

The  Arpvll  Commission  of  18CG  made  an  exhaus- 
tive inqnir'v  into  the  secondary  education  of  Scot- 
land     It  found  eightv-two  secondary  schools  in  the 
seventy-five  burghs.     Of  these  eighty-two,  thirty-two 
were  classed  as  burgh  schools,  twenty-three  as  acad- 
emies,  nine  as   burgh   and   parochial   schools   com- 
bined, and  eighteen  as  parochial  schools.     In  addi- 
tion there  were  four  secondary  schools  outside  the 
burghs,  one  of  which,  Glenalmond,  was  largely   a 
counterpart  of  the  English  Public  school.     Of  the 
eiehty-six  schools  thus  classified,  only  those  of  tdin- 
bureh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glenalmond,  or  six  in  all,  were 
secondary  schools  proiH>r.     AH  others  were  second- 
arv   and  primary  schools  combined.     Private- Ven- 
ture schools  of  the  secondary  class,  other  than  the 
Academies,  were  rare,  and  there  were  not  more  than 
half-a-dozcn    endowed    institutions    of    ''fP"!''-     Y' 
these  latter,  the  Dollar  Institute  was  foumled  in  1818 
and  the  Ewnrt  Institute  in  18C3,  while  Madras  Lot- 
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lege,  the  Cupar  Academy,  and  McClure's  Institu- 
tion were  founded  in  the  inten-al. 

The  Commission  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  universities  overlapped  the  sphere  of  secondary 
education.  Although  Uie  average  age  of  admission 
was  rising,  seven  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  universities  were  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  forty  per  cent,  were  under  seventeen.  As 
many  of  these  students  entered  the  universities  ig- 
norant of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  the  univer- 
sity classes  were  forced  to  supply  in  matter  and 
method  the  instruction  of  secondary  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  burgh  schools  was  carefully 
investigated.  On  the  whole,  the  teaching  was  good'; 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  college-bred 
men.  But  the  school-classification  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Each  master  taught  his  class  all  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  and  accompanied  that  class 
through  all  grades  of  promotion.  Classics  wei-e  well 
taught,  but  modern  languages  badly.  The  school 
courses,  which  generally  occupied  four  years,  were 
too  short;  school  buildings  were  in  many  cases  out 
of  repair,  and  without  regular  inspection  the  gen- 
eral economics  of  the  schools  remained  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state.  But  the  defect  to  which  the  inves- 
tigation drew  particular  attention  was  the  confusion 
of  aims.  There  was  no  definite  line  of  demarcation 
in  subjects  or  purpose  between  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary courses  in  all  the  schools. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were 
specific  and  pertinent,  but  futile.  The  burgh  schools 
must  await  the  reform  of  the  parochial  schools. 

Ten  burgh  schools  and  about  half-a-dozen  "  hospi- 
tals," or  residence  schools  for  orphans,  made  up  the 
Endowed  secondary  schools  referred  to  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Argyll  Comniissiuu  on  Sccoudary  Ldiica- 
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tion.  The  inaignificance  of  this  number,  combined 
with  the  natural  thrift  of  the  Scottish  character, 
formed  a  very  barren  soil  for  the  development  of  such 
abuses  as  were  prevalent  in  the  endowed  secondary 
schools  of  England.  But  the  possibility  of  abuses 
remained,  especially  with  the  "  hospitals,"  and  an  En- 
dowed Institutions'  Act  of  ISfiO  permitted  the  gov- 
ernors of  existing  endowments  to  seek  from  the  state 
new  schemes  of  organisation.  The  governors  were 
naturally  reluctant  to  take  action  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, so  the  state  again  interfered.  In  1872  a  Royal 
Commission  inquired  into  Scottish  endowments  and 
urged  certain  reforms  in  the  "  hospitals."  They 
should  be  opened  to  a  larger  public;  their  curricula 
should  be  extended,  bursaries  should  assist  their  grad- 
uates towards  university  courses,  and  state  inspec- 
tion with  examinations  should  test  their  efBcieney. 
But  all  reforms  should  be  conditioned  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  an  Executive  Commission.  An 
Act  of  1878  appointed  this  Commission  and  author- 
ised it  to  draft  schemes  of  organisation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  any  endowed 
school  or  foundation.  It  prepared — futilely,  as  the 
result  showed — thirty-one  schemes  for  secondary  and 
other  endowed  iiistitntions. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Education  Act  of  1872  had 
wrought  important  changes  in  Scottish  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  replaced  the  burgh  councils  by  the  School 
Boards.  These  School  Boards  began  at  once  to  clas- 
sify the  burgh  schools.  Such  of  these  as  taught  clas- 
sics, modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  science,  and 
at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  ordinary  elementary 
subjects  were  to  be  regarded  as  special  higher-class 
schools.  These  higher-class  schools  should  be  main- 
tained by  special  burgh  funds  and  by  fees.  They 
were  to  be  inspected  and  examined  annually  by  ihe 
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School  Boards  and  to  be  taught  by  masters  specially 
hccnsed  by  those  Boards.  While  only  eleven  S\hes^ 
schools  were  set  apart  at  first,  the  number  might  be 
added  to  at  any  time  by  any  School  Board.  Enact- 
ments of  s,.x  years  later  authorised  the  Boards  to  ap- 

flL  ."-"u  "7  'r''"°'  ^'""^'  *"  "'<^  maintenance  of 
these  higher  schools  and  offered  the  services  of  state 

l7r^\  ATr^,"^  inspection.  It  is  only  nee 
C?A  •?,'"'''/.'"!'  ''^«Pi"^  'he  classification  by  the 

nrimlv  \  rr"""  '"''J™*'  "'"•  'he  ordinary 
snbj^t^  ■    ""'"'  ""«''**"''  •'"'  "^ondary 

sch^r.  ^^"""'^  ^'""  ",  "■«>'-ganisation  of  Endowe,! 
schools   was   now   to   be   answered.     An    Executive 

to  draft  schemes  for  the  management  of  existini? 
endowiuents.  These  schemes  might  be  drafted  on  hf 
initiative  of  the  Commission  itself  and  subj«t  to  he 
approval  of  the  state,  they  were  binding  upon  he 
boards  of  managers.  Before  its  dissolution  iTim 
Www?  ™Pfr"'"''  ^y  *•"=  ^°""  "f  Sessions,  act^ 

foVdraftlH^OTo"!"""  ^^P"'"*"*.  the  Commis- 
sion drafted  379  schemes,  and  <    isidcred  the  reor- 
ganisation of  821  endowments.     While  it  stravrto 
preserve  the   spirit  of  the   fou-.ders   in   thes™  new 
schemes  of  management,  i     changes  were  signifieam 
I   favoured  the  creation  of  elective  governing  bodie 
It  threw  open  the  most  exclusive  schools  to  a  wider 
public.    It  admitted  girls  to  the  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ments.    In  bursaries  for  poor  students,  in  special 
offers  of  free  clothing  and  maintenance,  ind  in^a  e- 
ful  adjustments  of  tuition  fees,  it  moved  effectively 
"Td"ed   ,        '=<'"™'i""-    In  a  general  way,  finally,  it 
tended  to  separate  secondary  education   from   pri- 
mary, to  give  secondary  and  technical  instruetion^a" 
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organisation  and  metliod,  and  to  place  all  secondary 
education  under  state  inspection. 

This  tendency  to  organise  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  Endowed  schools  runs  parallel  to  a 
similar,  but  stronger,  tendency  in  all  higher-class 
schools.  The  state  arranged  for  voluntary  inspection 
of  all  secondary  schools  in  1886.  In  1887  the  first 
Scottish,  and  for  that  matter  the  first  British,  Tech- 
nical Education  Act  authorised  any  School  Board 
to  provide  technical  instruction  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  ordinary  school  funds.  The  conditions  of  tho 
Act  were,  however,  too  onerous,  and  only  one  techni- 
cal school  was  organised. 

Meanwhile  the  delimitation  of  the  curricula  of  the 
primary  schools  by  successive  Codes  wrought  havoc 
with  the  traditional  studies  of  the  parochial  schools. 
Discontent  thereat  in  rural  districts  and  smaller 
burghs  led  to  the  investigations  of  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry in  1888.  This  Conmiittee  favoured  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  instruction  in  the  neglected  dis- 
tricts, and  recommended  the  organisation  of  even- 
ing schools,  large!'  of  a  technical  character.  A  fur- 
ther recommenda  .ju  that  secondary  education  be 
encouraged  by  uniform  Leaving  examinations  for 
students  of  secondary  schools  was  immediately 
adopted.  The  examinations  were  very  successful  and 
in  1892,  they  were  opened  to  students  from  all 
schools.  The  universities  accepted  these  examina- 
tions freely. 

The  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890  permitted  the 
burgh  and  county  councils  to  apply  the  residue 
from  certain  excise  duties  to  technical  instruction, 
but,  in  the  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  this  money 
could  be  legally  distributed  to  and  through  the 
School  Boards,  nothing  was  done.  The  Education 
and  Local  Taxation  Act  of  181)2  removed  this  doubt 
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and  largely  increased  the  amount  available  for  sec- 
ondary instruction.  Special  funds  were  set  apart 
for  the  inspection  of  higher-class  schools  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Leaving  examinations,  and  special 
grants  were  offered  the  rural  and  smaller  urban  dis- 
tricts in  furtherance  of  instniction  in  "  specific " 
cjr  secondary  subjects.  A  temporary  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Elgin,  was  appointed  to  draft 
schemes  for  the  distribution  of  these  grants.  The 
resxilt  was  the  organisation  of  a  special  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education  in  each  county  and  in  each  of 
the  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Leith, 
and  Dundee,  and  in  Govan  parish.  These  commit- 
tees, chosen  triennially,  consisted  of  the  state  inspec- 
tor, of  delegates  from  specified  local  endowments, 
and  of  representatives  from  the  School  Boards,  and 
from  the  County  Council,  or  the  Burgh  Council,  as 
the  case  might  be.  In  accordance  with  the  "  schemes  " 
of  the  Committees  these  grants  to  secondary  instruc- 
tion were  first  distributed  on  the  results-payment 
basis,  and  in  1893  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and 
efficiency  on  inspection. 

Since  1895  further  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education.  Continuation 
classes  and  evening  classes  have  followed  the  same 
lines  of  development  as  in  England.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  higher-class  schools,  public  or  private, 
have  accepted  the  state's  examination  and  inspec- 
tion. In  1898  all  state  aid  to  Scottish  education, 
primary  or  secondary,  was  distributed  from  and  by 
the  one  Education  Department,  and  in  1899,  as 
stated  elsewhere,  the  great  central  authority  was 
evolved  in  the  form  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Apart  from  its  connection  with  secondary  educa- 
tion, technical  instruction  proper  has  made  little 
progress  in  Scotland.    Mathematics  and  science  form 
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to-day  scarcely  a  larger  part  of  secondary  curricula 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Commercial  subjects  appear 
in  the  courses  of  studies  of  only  a  few  higher-class 
schools.  In  the  fonn  of  grants  for  "  specific  "  sub- 
jects some  encourageiueLt  has  been  given  unsuccess- 
fully to  certain  scaui-teeluiieal  subjecta  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  offered  its  usual  grants, 
but  as  the  Scottish  schools  were  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  subjects  it  encouraged,  its  influence  was  not  great. 
Since  189S  that  influence  has  ceased  altogether. 

Higher  Education. — University  education  in  Scot- 
land owed  its  beginnings — and  well-nigh  its  full  or- 
ganisation— to  the  Old  Church.  Papal  Bulls  founded 
St.  Andrew's  University  in  1411,  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1450,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1494. 
Tlie  development  of  university  education  after  1550, 
— and  it  was  exceedingly  rapid  during  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century — was  indirectly  due  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  1577  Glasgow  University  was 
organised,  or  reorganised,  under  a  new  charter.  In 
1579  the  Crown  defined  the  respective  faculties  of 
St.  Salvator,  St.  Leonard,  and  St.  Mary's  Colleges  at 
St.  Andrew's.  In  1582  it  issued  to  the  Provost  and 
Council  of  the  city  the  charter  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1593  the  Parliament  ratified  the  charter  of 
Karl  Marischal's  new  college  at  Aberdeen. 

Kxternal  details  in  the  history  of  Scottish  univer- 
sities between  1000  and  1800  are  meagre  and  unim- 
fiortant.  King's  and  Murischal  Colleges  at  .\ber- 
decn  stubbornly  fought  down  all  demands  for  union. 
St.  Salvator's  and  St,  Leonard's  at  St.  Andrew's  were 
forced  to  accept  a  nominal  amalgamation  in  1747. 
Glasgow  did  not  grow  rapidly.  A  new  charter  of 
1621  confirmed  the  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  its  con- 
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trol  of  the  university  and  the  niiiveraity  flourished 
Hpace  on  the  intellectual,  if  not  on  the  material  side. 

The  English  and  Scottish  universities  of  1800 
were  altogether  unlike  in  organisation  and  spirit. 
The  Scottish  university  was  organised  on  the  conti- 
nental model.  Unlike  0.\ford  and  Cambridge  it  had 
no  col-,  e  system,  no  residences  or  halls,  no  profes- 
sors '  (flout  classes,  and  no  follows.  Unlike  them 
again,  it  had  meagre  endowments  and  little  corporate 
life.  The  spirit  of  the  S<'ottish  university  was  in- 
tensely democratic.  It  was  almost  entirely  free  from 
sectarian  or  class  control,  and  it  owed  nothing  to  the 
wealthy  or  th<'  aristocratic.  In  its  intimate  and  per- 
sistent relations  with  the  parochial  schools,  it  came 
near  to  the  great  masses  of  the  [wople  and  was  the 
best  representative  of  their  life  and  thought.  It  was 
national  in  the  noblest  sense. 

The  Scottish  universities  came  near  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  because  they  were  numerous,  well-dis- 
tributed, and  well-attended.  With  one-fifth  the  pop- 
ulation of  England  an<l  Wales  in  1800,  Scotland 
possessed  twice  as  many  universities.  These  uni- 
versities, unlike  those  of  England,  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  great  urban  centres 
of  the  north,  west,  middle,  and  sonth-east.  And 
while  Oxford  and  Cambridge  registered  about  1,000 
students  in  1800,  Edinburgh  alone  registered  993. 

But  it  is  the  character  of  the  attendance  that  after 
all  explains  the  closeness  with  which  the  university 
represented  Scottish  life.  Scottish  enthusiasm  for 
learning  had  no  parallel  in  Europe.  The  parochial 
schools  were  unequalled  in.«trunients  for  directing 
that  enthusiasm  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to- 
wards the  tmiversity.  The  university  itself  made 
easy  the  paths  of  learning  to  the  children  of  the 
raassss.      It   prescribed   no  aduiissiun  c.\amiu;itions, 
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accepted  youths  of  all  a^'  uiul  creeds,  und  carried 
them  through  courses  of  ^t  udv  in  classics  and  phil- 
osophy that  were  scarcely  iiiur,  ;i'lv:iiiccd  than  those 
of  secondary  schools.  Kvcii  tV,-  ^uiis  of  the  poorest 
were  not  cast  out.  The  uniMM-iiv  ncii  e  liii-  a  de- 
gree was  short  and  it  was  ii  i  t'j  t:i^hiou  *■:>  iiiiplete 
it.  Kach  session  tH)vere'!  .-^carrflv  -ix  iiiuiitlis  ^f  the 
year  and  left  time  for  tlic  ifidnstriniis  rt.nlci:'  li  re- 
plenish his  cin])ty  trea^'Mry.  l"or  iiiilii.n  tic.-,  fotwl, 
and  lodging,  ni<ireovc:\  little  was  Ticcdc  ;1,  and  that 
little  was  often  ckcd  oui  liy  sis  all  '.iiivjarics. 

The  educational  movcni<iii>  in  tiiropr  during  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  niiu  (inth  .iitnry  had 
little  effect  upi'U  higher  education,  m  for  th;it  matter, 
any  form  of  education  in  Scotland.  Ucfonns  were 
very  few.  An  increasing  number  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  wealthy  sought  a  university  educa- 
tion in  England.  This  defection  served  only  to  fuse 
more  completely  the  classes  that  remained.  The 
pressure  of  those  classes  reduced  the  tuition  fees  and 
this  re<luction  in  turn  increased  the  attendance  and 
thus  indirectly  increased  the  university's  influence 
over  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  University  cur- 
ricula tended  to  become  modern.  Mathematics  and 
science  were  given  metre  generous  recognition,  and 
the  first  traces  appear  of  a  desire  to  create  efficient 
admission  tests  and  efficient  courses  for  a  degree. 

The  universities  were  very  poor,  and  disunion 
and  disorganisation  accentuated  this  poverty.  In 
1826,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  grant  for  university 
buildings.  Peel  named  a  Royal  Commission  on  Scot- 
tish Universities.    This  commission  reported  in  1830. 

The  Report  drew  attention  to  the  large  attendance 
at  the  universities.  Scotland  enrolled  4,500  univer- 
sity students,  as  compared  with  England's  3,000.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Scottish  students  became  teach- 
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era  and  the  Keport  warmly  commended  the  influence 
the  universities  thus  wielded  over  primary  educatioj. 
Both  students  and  professors  were  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  curricula  were  enlarging  slowly  in  science, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  especially  in 
philosophy,  had  become  proverbial.  Meanwhile  class 
and  sectarian  influences  were  growing  even  weaker. 
The  people  controlled  the  universities.  Professors 
were  laymen  who  accepted  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion. Tlieolog,v  was  a  department  of  study  like  the 
classics  or  mathematics.  Students  were  of  all  creeds, 
and  might  even  obtain  exemption  from  college  wor- 
ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  found  defects 
in  the  existing  system.     The  commercial  spirit  still 
kept  firm  hold  ui>oii  the  universities.    All  competed 
for  students,  and  the  spirit  of  compntition  was  hostile 
to  matriculation  or  other  entrance  '  •-    .     It  frowned 
upon  all  inquiry  as  to  the  attainmc  its  of  new  stu- 
dents.    Some  students  entered  as  young  as  twelve 
years,  and  the  average  age  of  the  undergraduates  at 
Edinburgh  was  fourteen  and  one-half   lears.     The 
same  spirit  directed  the  general  character  of  univer- 
sity work.    The  work  itself,  in  view  of  the  ago  of  tho 
un<lergraduates,   was  still   largely  of  the  secondarv 
type.     It  included  preparatory  classes  in  mathemat- 
ics and  classics,  and  some  advanced  classes  in  science 
and  philosophy.     Bursaries  for  the  later  years  of  the 
college  course   were   not   nuinerous,    and   few,    verv 
few,  students,  were  willing  or  aide  to  coiiii)letc  the 
training  fo'  a  degree.     Only  the  ilegiec  of  il.A.  was 
granted,  and  in  the  absence  of  regular  examinations 
and  of  active  competition  among  the  students,  this 
degree  was  of  little  repute. 

There  were  defects,  too,  in  the  organisation  and 
administration  of  the  universities.     The  governing 
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bodies  were  cumbrous  and  antiquated.  Municipal 
influences  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  academic  in- 
fluences in  the  government  of  Edinburgh.  King's 
and  ilarischal  Colleges  at  Aberdeen  were  separate 
and  hostile.  Certain  faculties,  especially  law  and 
medicine,  were  neglected,  and  there  was  little  college 
spirit  anywhere. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  efforts  be 
made  to  reorganise  the  governing  bodies  and  to  har- 
monise the  conflicting  interests  of  the  universities. 
Kdinburgh's  administrative  machinery  might  be  re- 
vised, and  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges  at  Aber- 
deen should  be  united,  lloreover,  the  faculties  of 
law  an''  medicine  should  be  strengthened,  the  univer- 
sity standards  in  classics  and  mathematics  raised, 
and  uniform  courses  for  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  II.A. 
instituted. 

But  in  the  presence  of  vested  and  time-honoured 
interests  all  recommendations  were  futile.  for 
thirty  years  the  external  history  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities was  a  blank,  relieved  only  by  the  Inquiries 
of  Special  Commissions  into  the  condition  of  Aber- 
deen University  in  1S37,  Glasgow  University  in 
1839,  and  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1845,  and  by 
the  canccllHtiim  in  1853  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  lay  professors  to  accept  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. 

The  blank  ended  with  the  Universities'  Act  of 
1858.  This  first  and  grealest  Act  in  the  history  of  the 
reform  of  higher  education  in  Scotland  united  King's 
and  Marischal  Colleges  at  AlxTdeen,  curbed  the  mu- 
nicipal influence  in  the  government  of  Edinburgh 
University,  and  created  a  uniform  administrative 
organisation  for  each  of  the  four  universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Ahenlicn.  iiiid  St.  Andrew's. 
This  organisation,  while  it  roudcrcd  more  ellieient 
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and  economical  the  administration  of  each  univer- 
sity, gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  development  of 
the  college  spirit.  The  university  became  a  demo- 
cratic reptiblic.  The  principal  and  the  professors 
constituted  the  Scnatus  Acadcmicns  which  took 
charge  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  university.  The 
acts  of  the  Senatus  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
greater  body,  the  University  Court,  which  consisted 
of  the  principal,  the  rector,  and  certain  assessors 
nominated  by  the  various  .sections  of  the  university. 
Beyond  these  bodies  was  the  General  Council  of  the 
Graduates.  The  principal,  who  was  the  working 
head  of  the  nniversity,  presided  over  the  Senatus. 
The  rector,  who  was  triennially  elected  to  office,  pre- 
sided over  the  University  Court,  and  vhe  chancellor 
was  chairman  of  the  General  Council. 

A  special  executive  committee  was  appointed  un- 
der the  Act  to  draft  schemes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  government,  for  the  application  of  the  Act 
to  each  university.  After  organising  the  new  gov- 
erning bodies,  the  ordinances  of  this  committee  dealt 
with  such  varied  university  problems  as  new  chairs, 
readjusted  curricula,  higher  admission  standards, 
shorter  courses  for  degrees,  summer  sessions,  etc. 

But  far-reaching  as  wore  the  reforms  of  the  Act 
of  1858,  and  of  the  ordinances  under  the  Act,  the 
country  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  university  repub- 
lic was  not  sufficiently  democratic,  and  there  was 
friction  between  the  governing  bodies,  and  e.ttrava- 
gance  in  the  duplication  of  colleges.  Tlie  courses  of 
study  were  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  modern 
culture.  A  Universities'  Commission  of  1876  re- 
ported in  1878  in  favour  of  increasing  the  popular 
representation  in  the  University  Court,  and  of  limit- 
ing the  Senate's  jurisdiction  to  questions  of  teaching 
(nd  discipline.     It  would  reorganise  the  faculties  in 
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arts  and  extend  the  curriculinn  by  permitting  special- 
isation in  the  later  years  ai  the  poursea.  Moreover,  it 
would  force  a  full  amalgamation  of  the  eollepe  foun- 
dations at  St.  Andrew's,  and  create  a  special  eollego 
at  Dundee  in  aftiliation  with  St.  Andrew's. 

But  again  all  rccnnimciidatinns  were  futile.  The 
university  question  niniiiiicd  untouched,  practically, 
until  1889.  The  I'nivcirsities'  Act  of  that  year 
created  a  permanent  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  Scottish  I'niversities  and  a  temporary  Execu- 
tive Commission  *o  issue  ordinanees  on  university 
administration,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Queen-in- 
Council.  It  strengthened  the  Tniversity  Courts  by 
increasing  their  representation  from  the  General 
Councils  and  the  Senates,  and  by  giving  them  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  revenues.  In  harmony  with  its 
purpose  to  emphasise  the  academic  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  universities,  it  recognised  by  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  by  an  agreement  to  consult  them, 
the  representative  Councils  of  Students  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  since  18.')8.  Colleges  or  inter- 
ested inilividuals  might  henceforth  initiate  the  con- 
sideration of  any  university  problem  by  a  petition 
to  the  Conunittce  of  the  I'rivy  Council.  The  earli- 
est reforms  come  through  the  ordinances  of  the  Exec- 
utive Counnission.  These  presciilied  curricula  which 
recognised  mtidern  mnvements  in  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  the  h\nnanitics,  and  organised  examination 
svstems  U,  control  pmniotion  and  graduation.  They 
reduced  the  tuition  fees  of  all  the  universities  t.. 
a  uniform  scale  and  classified  them ;  they  increased 
the  university  staffs ;  and  with  nniny  other  old  forms 
and  practice's,  they  swept  awiiy  tlie  hindrances  to 
the  higher  education  of  women.  The  Commission 
dissolved  in  1897  and  ii>  iliities  were  assumed  by  tho 
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University  Courts  subject,  of  course,   tu  the  usual 
veto  power. 

On  the  material  side  the  growth  of  the  Scottiali 
universities  has  lieen  very  satisfactory.  Glasgow- 
sold  her  old  buildings  and  rebuilt  on  a  new  site  in 
1864.  Edinburgh  greatly  enlarged  her  buildings  in 
1884,  and  Alierdpcn  received  sjiecial  state  grants  for 
buildings  in  IS!),"),  ileanwliilo  the  registered  at- 
tendance at  the  Scottish  universities  has  grown  from 
4,500  in  1830  to  beyond  6,000  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  the  absence  of  large  endowments,  the  state 
grants  are  another  evidence  of  rapid  growth.  The 
earliest  grants  were  chiefly  building  grants  and  these 
were  distributed  at  interval?.  In  1862  the  crown 
grants  to  the  nniversities  amounted  to  £20,000,  Thn 
growing  interest  in  secondary  and  higher  education 
brought  the  Scottish  universities  an  annual  state 
grant  of  £40,000  in  1889.  In  1892  this  amount  was 
increased  by  the  £30,000  hitherto  devoted  vohuitarily 
by  Scotland  to  the  relief  of  the  fees  for  elementary 
education. 

Dundee,  the  third  largest  of  the  Scottish  cities,  had 
long  felt  the  need  of  a  university.  All  plans  to  meet 
the^need  failed  until  the  University  Commission  of 
1876  recommended  a  '  scheme  "  which  was  carried 
into  effect  in  the  creation  of  University  College  in 
1883.  At  first  this  College  was  affiliated  in  some 
sort  with  St.  Andrew's  University,  twelve  mile^ 
away,  and  in  ISfs.")  its  .students  were  permitted  to 
write  for  the  science  degree  of  that  tmiversitv.  The 
Universities'  Commission  of  1889  extended  this  per- 
mission to  other  degrees,  but  its  action  was  de- 
clared null  and  void  in  181).").  The  Executive  Cora- 
mission  then  attacked,  and,  by  ordinances  which  made 
the  Dundee  College  a  part  of  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity,  solved   the   problem.      Students   at   University 
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College,  Dundee,  may  now  claim  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  from  St.  Andrew's,  as  similar  students  at 
St.  Andrew's. 

A  few  s])€cial  features  of  liigher  education  in  Scot- 
land deserve  notice  here.  The  struggle  for  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  universities  was  decided  be- 
tween 1870  and  ISSO.  Edinburgh  University  was 
the  first  to  grant  women  the  privileges  of  attendance 
and  graduation.  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  insti- 
tuted special  degrees  for  women.  Women  mingle 
with  men  in  the  classes  in  arts  and  science  at  all 
ttniversities  except  Glasgow.  There  are  residence 
halls  for  women  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An- 
drew's. 

Scotland  is  very  generously  equipped  with  theolog- 
ical colleges.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  in  divinity 
nt  each  university,  there  arc  special  training 
schools  feu-  the  clergy  of  the  Free  Church  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  for  the  Congregation- 
alists  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  Ito.nan  Catholics  at 
Aberdeen.  Tue  sjiecial  Schools  of  Scienco  or  Tech- 
nology are  very  ran  in  Scotland.  Glasgow  Techni- 
cal College,  however,  has  a  reputation  as  wide  as  the 
Empire  Scotland  has  not  taken  kindly  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement,  nor  have  the  local  ex- 
aminations of  her  imiversities  been  so  successful 
as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

To  this  (lay,  the  higher  education  of  Scotland  re- 
tains its  early  characteristics.  It  is  not  specifically 
technical  or  industrial;  it  is  not  highly  scientific. 
Even  in  philosophy  and  the  humanities  it  offers 
little  opportunity  for  pf)stgrad>iate  study  and  re- 
search. It  is  p'ill  more  secondary  in  character  than 
even  that  of  England.  Mi>rpovcr  Scottish  universi- 
ties are  poor  in  revenues  and  Scotland's  higher  edu- 
catiuti  still  hears  about  its  biiiMin^^  ;m<!  equipment 
10 
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the  traces  of  too  great  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  way  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially unknown  in  England  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land come  near  to  the  mind  of  the  masses  and  share 
in  and  shape  all  popular  movements.  These  uni- 
versities are  still  attended  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  are  still  neglected  by  the  fashionable 
and  the  wealthj-.  And  so  long  as  fees  are  low,  terms 
short,  and  admission  untrammelled,  this  condition 
promises  to  persist.  In  its  persistence  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  Scotland  arc  blessed  with  opportuni- 
ties unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Introduchon.— In  reviewing  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, we  naturally  first  consider  the  iniblic  efforfi 
in  Its  behalf,  that  is,  the  public,  or  common,  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  not  the  private  sch...,ls,  nor  tech- 
nical schools  of  any  kind.  And  in  reviewing  public 
education  we  naturally  turn  tn  that  nation  which, 
hret  of  all  civilised  nations,  established  a  svstem  of 
schools  for  the  entire  people  down  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  society,  we  mean  Germany.  It  would  be  a  most 
interesting  historical  study  to  trace  back  the  educa- 
tional movements  to  Luther,  or  farther  back  to 
Charlemagne,  but  the  scope  of  this  work  forbids  this 
I  he  German  people's  schools  date  back  to  Luther 
and  the  German  states  as  such  took  hold  of  public 
education  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  present  Emi)ire  of  Germany  consists  of  twenty- 
six  states  some  large,  like  Prussia,  which  embraces 
three-fifths  of  the  area,  as  well  as  of  the  population, 
of  the  Empire;  some  small,  being  mere  cities,  like 
ilremen  and  Hamburg,  with  their  surrounding  small 
rural  territory.  B„f  enrh  stale  manages  its  own 
schools  Public  education  in  Germany  is  not  an  af- 
fair of  the  Federal  goveinment;  in  this  respect  the 
tmpire   resembles   the   United    States,    where   each 
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State  legislates  for,  and  administers  its  own  schools. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  German  schools,  they  are 
meant  in  the  u  ic  sense  in  which  the  schools  of  the 
United  Staff-   -re  called  American  s-.'hool8. 

This  is  'li'i'  ■  with  a  certain  degree  of  jiistice,  be- 
cause the  pi  '  lie  schools  of  the  various  states  of  Ger- 
many arc  similar  to  one  another  am'  serve  similar 
pnr|xises,  though  each  state  preserves  certain  peculiar 
characteristics  in  the  management  of  its  school  af- 
fairs, caused  by  local  predilection  and  needs.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary  at  times  to  speak  of  the  schools 
of  Prussia,  or  those  of  Saxony,  or  even  of  the  schools 
of  Austria,  because  up  to  the  year  1861),  Austria 
fCisleithania)  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  German 
Federation.  Switzerland,  at  times,  may  come  in  for 
mention,  when  we  speak  of  German  schools,  for 
types  of  schools  or  for  imitation,  because  all  these 
countries — th"  German  States,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land are  German-speaking  countries.  It  is  very  in\- 
iwrtant  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  organisation 
and  management  of  schools  are  not  centralised  in  the 
imperial  government,  but  decentralised  into  states 
and  local  governments. 

In  organising  graded  city  schools  and  a  complete 
network  of  rural  schools,  in  decreeing  compulsory  at- 
tendance nt  school,  in  establishing  a  diversiiiod  sys- 
tem of  secondary  and  preparatory  schools,  in  provid- 
ing for  ample  technical  and  professional  education, 
and  in  creating  in  its  universities  and  polytechnica 
a  secure  laboratory  for  scientific  investigation — in 
all  these  things  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  all  other 
countries.  It  is  truly  regarded  as  the  educational 
experimental  station  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  history  of  education  in  Germany  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  to  record  the  production  of  four  distimt 
forms  of  srhooh — thf  university,  the  gymnasium,  or, 
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properly  speaking,  the  classical  high  school;  Ihe  real 
and  burgher  school,  or  modem  high  school;  and  the 
elementary  or  common  school.    The  latter  is  the  gen- 
eral school,  in  which  attendance  is  obligatory  up  to 
a  certain  year  of  age-generally  to  fourteen— for 
every  child,  unless  it  is  attending  a  school  providing 
for  !•,  'ugher  kind  of  instruction.    The  pupils  of  these 
elementary  public  schools  enter  the  ordinarv— that  is, 
the  simpler— occupations,  such  as  trades, 'for  which 
more  extended  instruction,  especially  knowledge  of 
foreign   languages,   is  not  necessary.     The  burgher 
schools  and  other  secondary  schools  of  low  grade  keep 
the  pupil  until  his  si.xteenth  year  and  give  him  an 
education  fitted  for  a  little  higher  employment  in 
practical,  especially  commercial,  life.     The  Gymna- 
sium, Realgymnasinin,  universities  and  polytechnica 
reprp-ent,   together  with    the   professional  study  in 
these  higher  institutions,  the  most  advanced  courses 
of  education.     This  higher  education  is  clearly  di- 
vided into  a  general  or  preparatory,  and  a  special  or 
professional   course.      The    former   closes   with    the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  year  of  life,  the  latter   as  a 
rule,    rarely    l)efore    the   twcntv-fourth   year.      The 
classical  high  schools  offer  the  preparation  for  all 
professions,    the    learned   as   well    as   the   practical. 
They  gindunte  their  students  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  which  en- 
titles the  students  tn  enter  the  universities  and  poly- 
technica, in  which  the  attendance  is,  on  an  average 
four  years.     These  .lifferent  types  of  schools  have 
developed,  one  after  another  and  one  out  of  the  other 
and  the  course  of  instruction  has  changed  in  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  their  existence  to  suit  the  demands 
of  the  times. 

The  system  of  education  of  a  country  stands  in  the 
moat  intimiue  relation  to  the  whole  intellectual  and 
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economical  life  of  the  people.  Political,  religious, 
and  social  revolutions  are  never  without  i  far-reach- 
ing influence  on  the  methods  and  on  the  matter  of  in- 
struction. The  social  order  at  a  given  epoch  is  re- 
flected in  the  formation  of  the  schools.  In  the  same 
manner  every  enlargement  of  knowledge  leads  to  an 
increase  of  the  matter  of  instruction.  Every  new 
science  of  a  general  character  seeks  very  soon  its 
representation  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  or- 
ganisation of  the  schools  in  every  epoch,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  convey  the  knowl- 
edge imminent  in  that  epoch,  to  the  different  ranks 
according  to  social  position  and  general  or  profes- 
sional needs  of  instruction.  We  shall  not  try  to  state 
'  these  general  relations,  and  to  characterise  them  in 
'  their  proper  places,  but  confine  ourselves  to  stating 
the  conditions  existing  at  certain  periods.* 

The  Universities. — Upon  the  territory  of  classical 
education  the  nineteenth  century  accepted  the  inheri- 
tance of  its  predecessor.  Through  the  classic  period 
of  German  literature  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Lessing,  and  others)  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  upon  German  culture  was  decided.  At 
the  same  time  scientific  knowledge  of  antiquity  was 
considerably  advanced  by  Fr.  A.  Wolf  and  his  suc- 
cessors; philology  was  the  dominant  science  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  ;apid  e.xtersion  of  this  science  was  no- 
ticeable in  the  growing  number  of  philological  semi- 
naries in  the  universities,  for  this  was  the  form  in 
which  the  new  century  attempted  to  satisfy  the  neces- 
sity for  a  better  preparalion  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools.  It  did  not  correspond,  of  course,  entirely  to 
that  which  had  been  intended,  for  while  the  semi- 

*  Tlie  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Prof.  E.  Noble's  Hiatory 
of  Otrman  Education, 
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naries  of  the  eighteenth  ivnturv  tried  to  give  peda- 
gogical education,  tliose  of  the  nineteenth  century  of- 
fered philological  exercises.  It  was  thought  sufficient 
for  educational  practice  if  the  students  were  qunliticd 
in  their  science  and  know  what  to  teach. 

The  reform  in  tlio  organisation  of  the  universitv 
prepared  during  the  eighteenth  ccnturv  was  completed 
during  the  carl.v  part  of  the  nineteenth.     An  equal- 
isation of  the  four  faculties,  Theology,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Philosophy,  was  perfected.     The  history  of 
the  German  universities  to  the  present  time  would  be 
a  history  of  the  growth  of  modern  science.     It  would 
show  how,   according  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
knowledge,  the  various  faculties  hare  enlarged  their 
equipment  with   means  of  inst  .letion,   but  the  or- 
ganisation remained  essentially  the  same:  the  pre- 
paratory, or  college  course,  was  definitely  excluded 
from  the  university ;  the  philosophical  faculty  is  now 
a  school  for  adults,  as  well  as  its  three  sisters.     In 
some  universities  the  increase  in  knowledge,  or  rather 
the  multiplicity  of  sciences,  has  led  to  experiments 
with  a  new  organisation.    Thus,  for  instance,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  philosophical  faculty  into  a  linguistic-his- 
torical and  a  mathematical-scientific  section,  or  the 
constitution  of  a  special  faculty  of  political  economy, 
or  science  of  state,  has  been  attempted.     These  ex- 
periments, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained 
large  importance;   they  are  still   without  influence 
upon  the  uniform  character  of  the  institutions.    This 
uniform  organization  is  kept  intact  resolutely,  and  to 
foreigners  it  appears  as  a  decided  advantage  of  the 
German  university  system.     The  nniversity  whose 
character  has  been  formed  in  historical  evolution  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  institution  for  professional  prep- 
aration, on  the  other  hand,  a  school  for  general  cul- 
ture.   With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that 
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it  continues  the  general  training  of  the  gymnasium 
or  college.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  the  highest 
kind  of  school  and  the  last  stage  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  also  the  scientific  workshop  of  the  nation. 
Only  with  reference  to  the  former  condition  does  it 
helong  to  the  state  school  organisation ;  but  the  scien- 
tific character  of  its  instruction  is  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable. By  means  of  the  university,  science  i.^ 
spread  to  the  remotest  domain  of  practical  life;  the 
representatives  of  the  higher  professions  are  not  to 
accept  dogmatically  the  theoretical  principles  of  their 
procedures,  but  they  must  be  enabled  to  understand 
them  fundamentally,  to  prove  them  to  themselves  and 
to  others,  to  examine,  and,  when  occasion  offers,  also 
to  transform  and  enlarge  them.  In  this  bright  pic- 
ture which  the  universities  offer  to  German  as  well  as 
to  foreign  observers,  there  are  shadows,  of  course. 
Their  purely  scientific  purpose  threatens  to  confine 
and  obscure  their  practical  purpose.  Of  late,  voices 
are  heard  from  the  legal  and  pedagogical  professions 
which  complain  that  the  universities  do  not  suffi- 
ciently pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  professional 
practice. 

Classical  High  Schools. — With  the  new  century 
humanism  entered  upon  its  undisputed  domination 
in  the  classical  schools.  The  new  humanistic  gym- 
nasium was  founded ;  it  remained  during  the  whole 
century  the  prevailing  form  of  secondary  education, 
and  with  its  spirit  German  education  has  ever  since 
been  filled.  The  gymnasium  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  idea  that  an  intense  occupation  with  Grseco-Ro- 
man  literature,  and  familiarity  with  the  philosophy 
of  classic  antiquity  will  give  the  best  general  prepara- 
tion for  every  higher  profession.  The  clearness  and 
noble  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  the  earnestneas  end 
dignity  of  Roman  thought  and  feeling,  are  to  be  com- 


prehcnded  by  tbc  German  youth  in  the  gjimiasia; 
they  are  to  fill  his  aoul,  so  that  they  will  induce  similar 
thought,  feeling,  and  action.  It  was  but  natural  that 
this  aim,  even  during  the  best  period  of  the  existence 
of  this  school  fonn — i.e.,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
century — was  not  always  reached  by  the  students,  but 
tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  for  this  ideal  often 
carried  away  the  students.  This  iiodern  humanism 
did  not  always  keep  itself  free  from  that  superfluity 
of  Latin  writing  and  rhetorical  exercises  which  char- 
acterised the  humanism  of  preceding  centuries.  It 
seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing familiar  with  antiquity  that  the  beloved  language 
of  the  Latin  authors,  especially  that  of  Cicero,  could 
be  used  orally,  and  often  the  whole  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  disarranged  in  the  endeavor  to  impart  that 
facility. 

Humanism  in  Prussia  was  made  the  governing 
centre  of  the  classical  schools  (gj'mnasia),  when, 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  State  iii  1806  (battle  of 
Jena),  the  necessity  was  felt  of  filling  the  life  of 
the  nation  with  more  ideal  contents  for  its  reju- 
venation. Wilhclm  von  Humboldt,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Weimarian  poets,  as  well  as  Fr.  A. 
Wolf,  was  placed  in  1808  at  the  head  of  the  newly 
established  section  of  education  in  the  department  of 
the  interior;  he  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  this 
work.  Under  the  ministry  of  Altenstein  (1817- 
1840)  the  privy  councillor,  Johannes  Schulzc,  added 
to  the  course  of  classical  education  in  the  gymnasia 
the  modern  branches  of  scientific  study.  He  estab- 
lished the  Prussian  gj'mnasium,  which  tried  to  real- 
ise the  ideals  of  humanism  and  to  satisfy,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  modern  wants  of  education.  Com- 
plaints of  overburdening  were  consequently  soon 
heard,  and  they  have  I'ontinued  to  the  present  tiihe. 
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As  early  as  1837  they  were  vigorously  expressed  in  a 
sensational  ptiblication  by  the  physician  Lorinscr. 

The  new  classical  school  education  took  another 
course  in  middle  and  south  Germany.  Here,  through 
»e  influence  of  the  scientific  activity  of  Gottfried 
Hermann,  the  Leipsic  philologist,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  organisation  of  the  Bavarian  classical 
schools   by   Friedrich   Thiersch    (1829),   humanism 
was  made  the  centre  of  gymnasia!  education,  while 
mathematics,  physics,  history,  geography,  and  other 
branches   were   considered   of   inferior   importance. 
Ihe  students  lived  an  intellectual  life  wholly  within 
the  world  of  antiquity— a  life  which  surpassed,  per- 
haps, m  intensity  and  warmth,  but  also  in  narrow- 
ness, that  which  filled  the  Pn.ssian  schools.     Latin 
compositions  and  orations,  Latin  carmina  and  dispu- 
tations, and  interpretations  of  the  authors  were  made 
ZtT     ''?f'":.'"^.TI^  '^e^ded  as  a  most  praise- 
worthy application  of  life  in  a  foreign  range  of  ideas, 
raken  as  a  whole,  humanism  agreed  with  that  period 
in  which  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  in- 
duced the  individual  who  would  waste  his  strenjrth  in 
political  dreams  and  doctrines,  to  seek  a  satisfying 
philosophy  and  a  world's  view  far  from  the  present 
tinie  in  the  solitude  of  past  historical  events. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  renewed  humanisation  of 
the  classical  schools  went  the  more  minute  defining 
of  their  aims  in  relation  to  the  higher  and  lower 
steps  in  the  system  of  state  education.  As  the  univer- 
sities excluded  the  preparatory  course  during  that 
time,  the  latter  was  more  clearly  defined  thereby 
*rom  among  the  many  Latin  schools  (differing 
peatly  in  their  courses)  from  which  graduation  to 
the  univenity  had  been  rather  arbitrary,  those  in- 
stihitions  were  selected  which,  on  account  of  their 
•ufficiently  extended  course  of  study,  were  granted  in 
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future  the  exclusive  right  of  preparing  for  the  uni- 
versity. The  remaining  schools  became  simple  Latin 
schools,  progymnasia  (incomplete  gymnasia),  or 
were  changed  to  burgher  schools.  Examinations  for 
graduation  were  provided  by  the  state  authorities  in 
the  selected  institutions,  which  from  that  time  alone 
bore  the  name  "  gymnasia."  Examinations  for  the 
teaching  profession  in  secondary  schools  were  also 
ordered,  and  for  this  purpose  regulations  were  is- 
sued concerning  the  amount  of  knowledge  necessary. 
Finally  the  schools  received  special  plans  of  instruc- 
tion in  detail.  In  connection  with  this  systematisa- 
tion  may  be  mentioned  the  progressing  secularisation 
of  the  entire  secondary  system  of  education.  The 
teacher's  office  was  more  and  more  detached  from  the 
pastorate.  The  administration  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastical  consistories  and  given  over  to 
secular  school  boards  (curatoriums).  Lastly,  depart- 
ments of  education  were  established  !n  nearly  all 
states  of  '~  rmany.  This  process  of  establishing  a 
strictly  ^^  inasial  course  and  of  making  classical 
education  independent,  could  be  observed  in  all  larger 
German  states  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century. 
In  Prussia,  the  example  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  other  states,  the  graduation  examination  was  de- 
creed as  early  as  1788— at  first  only  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  qualifications  for  the  use  of  stipends  and 
scholarships,  later  for  the  purpose  of  proving  qualifi- 
cation for  attendance  in  the  university.  In  1834 
entrance  examinations  in  the  university  itself  were 
abolished.  They  had  been  obligatory  for  candidates 
who  had  not  entirely  finished  a  gymnasial  course. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  a  superior  school  commis- 
sion (in  1787),  and  upon  that  of  an  educational  sec- 
tion in  the  department  of  the  interior  (in  1808),  fol- 
lowed, in  1817,  the  establishment  of  a  special  mini*- 
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Hule,%n/,l  '"'  -^  P."''"''  """'■'P  ""d  education, 
fsin  V  examination  of  teachers  were  issued  in 

Ir.™'™""-  ;f^T  '".  ^^^^'  ""'^  niodel-school  pro- 
gTMnmes  m  1816,  and  again  in  1837 

wifh  f/'*'.^^  organisation  thus  produced  has  brought 
Tnfarv  ,ohlT"'^:  "^vantages  to  the  system  of  L 
ondary  schoo  s.  It  guarantees  the  success  of  the  work 
in  each  institution,  and  secures  to  the  whole  system 

tages  or  disadvantages  of  the  times.  But,  on  the 
tuai  work  has  been  suppressed  in  the  student,  and  the 

«.Ts  reason  ?„  T.!""  ""''  ''■^'"'?«"g  exertion!^  For 
mis  reason,  m  the  present,  a  desire  is  expressed  in 

Ev'  n:tL°n'"r  V^^^  ^ymnasiumTSt  " 
"oerty  of  action.  Even  the  venerable  leader  of  the 
Pru.s.an  secondary  school  system,  Ludwig  WieTe 
when  resigning  from  his  offic^  in  the  depa  ^0^ 
pubhc  instruction,  pronounced  it  to  be  his  onrnion 

fnerv"   '  '^"^""1'  '''""'''  "'''"'  >'"  "'e  Bev^ity  of  i" 
supervision  and   the  minuteness  of  its  rejnilation 
n  order  not  to  prejudice  the  intellectual  We  of  the 

^L  „'t   ^       ^f  ^A'*'  "f  ''"^"e<"f.  'his  power  be- 

keptfreerm^i;"  ^"f^''  "^  P"'--"  'he  school 
Kept  irce  from  this  evil  for  some  time,  but  the  greater 
uniformity  „f  the  political  institutions  has  aid^ed  the 
same  policy  since  1870  in  the  other  States  also 

hJ  ,  .  T'?  *""^  "f  """'e™  humanism  is,  as  has 
Wn  stated,  the  first  part  of  the  century.  After  1840 
other  interests  l,eg,.n  to  gain  advantage  over  it    ^ew 
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Wiendes,  such  as  general  and  comparative  philoloin- 
Gennan  and  Romance  philology,  etc.,  grew  uo   T 
e™   .uch  a,  history,  eommenc^'to  d'evT^,  a^„d  the 
natural  sciences  occupied  the  a.tention  of  the  learned 
by  their  theories  as  well  a,  by  technological  inven! 
tions  which  resulted  from  thcin!    Bcsides,^church  and 
political  revolutions  excited  ever  larger  circles     Peo- 
ple began  to  criticise  the  humanism  of  the  classical 
T'^A-    u    T  ■"'''^'  """  '•  '"'<J  already  dSd 
iri^t-''.  T™*?  '*'  ""g'"^'  'd^";  Greek  had  re 
ceded  behind  Latin,  and  the  interminable  Latin  writ- 
ing and  grammar  lessons  prevented  the  reading  of 
ancient  authors.     The  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tional   elements  also  became  very  prominent     The 
inen  of  1848  expressed,  as  they  d7d  L  other  ma.tirs 
he  demands  of  the  time  with  reference  to  secondar^ 
schools,  and  ,t  was  done  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
It  IS,    said  Kochly,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
iiition       an  old  and  grievous  error  to  confound  the 
o  ..classical  education  with   speaking  and   writing 
Latin.      However,  with  other  wishes  of  the  time,  the 
reform  of  gymnasia  was  brushed  aside.     In  Prussia 
Huring  the  ministry  of  von   Raumer   (1851-18581 
gyinnasial  instruction  was  modified  somewhat,  but 

^sUMirr^t  "k"''."'-.  ^-'"l^"g  Wiese,  who  from 
18o2  stood  at  the  head  of  i^e  .section  of  secondary 
>,chools  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  agreed 
with  the  minister,  that  a  greater  concentration  in 
the  course  of  study  of  the  gymnasia  was  necessary. 
He  said  of  the  minister:  "He  inclined  toward  the 
old  simplicity  in  the  course  of  study,  and  would  have 
iked  to  confine  it  to  instruction  in  religion,  ancient 
languages,  and  mathematics."  But  Wiese  wag  im- 
partial enough  to  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
this  simplicity  in  the  face  „f  the  demands  of  modern 
education,  which  he  thought  jusfified  to  a  large  ex- 
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Philologiats  of  that  time  'i^^.     "^  '"""'*'  "^  'he 
the  study  of  the  lat^  'i,'"  "  ''""'"IS*'  ^"Phasis  of 

Ir  Austria,  on  the  Vlf,  '"■°"'^''  of  study, 

took  place  which  mrtmX,^"!'  "  ^'""'"'«1  '^form 
"tent.    It  was  uSfc  ir"  • '''  '."  "  ^"7  >«'«« 
Exner  aud  the  phnowt  h^     ""t"'?'  Council-^ 
b^n  called  from  Prus! U      I  ""  ^"'•^'  ^''o  »""J 
school  order  was  issued  iujc'li"  ^^T'"'  '  "*' 
turned  info  the  old  wars  Z/Ja    '^^"'^'  '"'"'"er, 
f'om  the  former  KnTi^afiorf^  .^    "°*-""'^''  <>"«'« 
Wurtemberg  followed  the  o"her  i"?".""'  '"bjeots. 
separated  philological  f™„!L®'A''','°.'«'  ^a'  as  it 
and  made  them  self-d  p;Xt     tI/   °^"''  ''""^'*' 
classical  schools  in  this  kS       u  management  of 
"ally  in  accordance  with  a  f"""  '^'^"^  "tself  grad- 
1852.    In  Baden  ?heauthorr*""l'"*  P"'''»''ed  in 
man  institutionsVsarny   at"  '"""t''  "'"♦''  «er- 
the  century  turned  away  froi  ;i.     ''  *^  "^dle  of 
ward  the  north  Ger^^^^™^,  f;,  ^^^  German  t<. 

The  great  elevation  wl,^     !'      Pfoagogics. 
in  Gen^any  after  he  wa   of^JsTo"'  ^'JM^^"''"^ 
cou.sc,  not  without  inflL  ""^  ^871  was,  of 

schools.  QuesSel^tte."''""  *^'  '^'"■'d'ary 
great  candour.  It  was  afk.V  ^"^  ^'""'ated  with 
whch  prepared  students  t' thi*?"  *''?  '^''°°'' 
™a%  pving  a  national  education  to  r^''^''^  ^^^ 
desfned  for  higher  profS'Thl  „'""'"'  ^o"''' 
themselves  suddenl/face  o  face  tl?""""'  ^•'"'"' 
praofcal  problems,  elucat^^nal  a,  well'. ''"'"^':  "* 
and  economic,  whic.  could  1^  olT  d  Z^l''"'^ 
'  comprehension  of  the  « J  'n^..°?^?  ''^ 
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P'ain,  the  people  Mt  nKi-    j 

-^d  of  ProWdfngyoJfh",^^''  '»  «eet  ">-  Showing 
Jft'on  in  a  more  LCivf „,   '^"°  T^^  »f  ed" 
It  was  observed,  that  117     "*'  """•  f°™"lv. 
^-11  did  Dot  8,  ffioe  for  •'tt  •  P"'"""  "'"'  «"«y  of 
practical  life.     The  dtul       'TT^  demands  of 
ons  existing  i„  the  Fnm     "       ''duMt.onal  condi- 
'"mted  sphere  of  teaehef- "!,„?",  '^''"^  ^">'"  'he 
embracing  all  n,o„  of  edT.catio,^     n"  "  ^'^"  ^P^ere 
management  and  organisation;.^'"-*""''  "^  ^'^^'■ool 
•nghave  become,  espSlK  »T'  ^''r««'°''.  and  train- 
enth  decade   ever  Zi     'I-     ™  ""^  •''"'e  of  the  sev- 
jn  daily  pap^rrnd'rettTnd  tf  """"■-  '^'--^- 
tate  the  nation  as  never  W„"     /^  ""l"""^  ♦»  »«'- 
lar  societies  have  b  Jn  establ?4  }  T">'  "^  W- 
ways  attempt  a  solnt^n  of  the  ihlr''"''- '"  ^'''^°»' 
their  members  laymen  are  ofto- ''"'f'''"' ^  """"'g 
^he  unification  of  the  Ge^n,^   S. '"   *'"'  >naJority* 
P"e  has  resulted  in  attemms  1     "''^  '""'  ""  ^m- 
of  the  various  school    vsTem       £'T  "»ifo"«ity 
arranging  this  uniformly  2  J"'  *\'  ?,'"•?<««  of 
""ssion  was  appointeTin   mi    '^'i-'  '''"^'  «""- 
succeeded  „,  prevailing  "„  the  J'"' .^'"""^^■■on 
Prussia    Bavaria,  WiirteXV^^J/l'  ^'"Sdon^^ 
form  their  classical  schXln^'iso^  Saxony-to  re- 
■ng.new  programmes  an^«^J^,7-l?93  V  adopf- 
"asia,  which  on  the  one  h«  7     ''^''''  '°  ^^^"  gym- 
modem  life  by  lim  ting' thrtlm"^^  ■  "'^'^™a^d?of 
■Stic  studies,  and  on  th!  other  Z  t""'^/"  ''""''"- 
desirable  uniformity  concernTnS''  "'*""''''  «  "os' 
for  the  university.       ™'"'"'"»g  Preparatoiy  studies 

Prussia,  fir^f  nf  «]i    i 
study  in  'l882,  of  wLl^lh"  "''!"•  "•""  ™""-  of 
traced  back  to' the  minttrv  „f  p'r""-^  ^°*  » 
eonrses  signify  a  r^Z  7  °^  f'"^-     These  new 

grammatic^  pUr^tlr  t;''.t-''T"i"'""'« 

"■  ""   --"''f  human- 
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iBm  which  laid  stress  upon  tlie  contents  of  the 
classics.  These  courses  prescribed  a  reduction  in  the 
linguistic  instruction :  Latin  lost  nine  hours  a  week, 
Greek  two,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of 
the  latter  study  was  postponed  two  years.  Reading 
the  classics  was  placed  in  the  foregrounJ,  l"j*  a  cer- 
tain ability  in  the  written  use  of  Latin  was  demanned. 
and  Latin  composition  retained  its  former  imiH>r(- 
ance.  But  a  new  phase  for  the  development  of  the 
classical  schools  came  with  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Wilhelm  IL  (1888).  Filled  with  the  idea 
that  the  schools  should  meet  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  State  through  social  democracy,  he  ordered 
an  investigation  by  the  Prussian  educational  authori- 
ties into  the  means  by  which  this  could  Lc  done.  A 
consequence  of  this  was  the  convocation  of  a  confer- 
ence of  schoolmen  and  educated  laymen,  which  took 
place  in  Decenber,  1890,  in  Berlin.  It  was  natural 
that  their  deli  orations  should  cnilirace  all  the  ques- 
tions which  at  present  interest  secondary  education. 
The  assembly,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  men  se- 
lected for  it,  inclined  toward  leaving  the  humanistic 
studies  of  the  gymnasium  intact,  and  preserving  the 
position  of  these  schools  as  the  most  important  and 
exclusive  preparatory  schools  of  the  university.  An 
indirect  influence  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  con- 
ference became  (.'nioiis,  however,  in  the  new  pro- 
grammes published  in  1892.  In  the  latter  the  object 
of  doing  away  with  overburdening  the  students  by 
mental  work,  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  more  phy- 
sical exercises  are  prescribed.  For  this  purpose  not 
only  the  tim.e  for  gymnastic  exercises  is  increased, 
but  a'iso  the  whole  number  of  intellectual  lessons  per 
week  is  diminished.  This  is  done  at  th<^  expense  of 
the  humanistic  studies;  T.atin  lost  fifteen  and  Greek 
four  hours  a  week.     Lhiin  compositions,  which  had 
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been  discredited  before,  were  now  abandoned,  and 
Licero  was  rejected  as  a  model  for  iityle.  The  object 
of  teaching  Latin  is  now  restricted  to  "  linguistic- 
logical  trainine  and  familiarity  with  Roman  litera- 
ture"; that  (,-•  Grccl,  the  knowledge  of  literature 
alone;  as  purpsc  of  the  entire  hinnanistic  education 
IS  assigned,  "  historical  compreliension  of  antiquity." 
The  good  intention  to  give  more  time  and  space  to 
modern  educational  elements,  also  prompted  these 
changes.  Knglish,  as  an  optional  study,  was  intro- 
duced everywhere,  and  drawing  was  re-enforced. 
The  gymnasium,  it  was  thought,  was  now  able  to  give 
preparatory  education  to  all  higher  professions,  the 
technological  included,  and  do  it  either  alone  or  to- 
gether with  other  kinds  of  secondary  institutions. 
To  another  jwint  of  view  attention  was  called  in  the 
new  programmes,  namely,  the  training  of  character. 
Religion,  German,  and  history  are  especially  to  serve 
this  purpose.  Lately  (since  1895)  it  is  officially 
prmittcd  to  increase  the  number  of  Latin  lessfna 
in  the  upper  grades  one  lesson  a  week. 

Also,  in  most  other  German  States  changes  were 
made  in  the  timetables  of  gymnasia  during  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties ;  for  example,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hessia  in  1877  and  1884,  in  Saxony  in  1882,  in 
Baden  in  18S3.  Bavaria  in  1874  extended  the  course 
of  its  gj-mnasia  from  eight  to  nine  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  more  complete  nrr'fo-mity  with 
the  north  German  schools,  the  realistic  branches  be- 
ing still  a  little  neglected.  The  new  programmes, 
given  since  1891  in  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  a-id  Sax- 
ony disclos  the  same  tendencies  that  prompted  the 
Prussian  authorities  in  1892.  Everywhere  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind  and  the  training  of  the  character 
are  strongly  emphasised,  and  modern  culture,  espe- 
cially natural  science,  is  treated  with  more  consid- 
U 
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erntion  than  before.  The  number  of  leaaoni  in  elaa- 
■ical  languages,  as  in  Pruuia,  is  decreased  every- 
where; for  the  method  of  instruction  it  has  beoomo 
an  axiom,  that  reading  the  classics  should  be  the 
main  point,  while  Ciceronian  writing-exereiaes  are 
abolished.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg  programme :  "  Training  the  students  as 
though  they  were  all  to  become  philological  teaehen 
should  be  avoided.  In  gymnasia  the  object  should  be 
to  impart  the  elements  of  classical  culture,  and  to 
open  up  ancient  intellectual  life."  Latin  composi- 
tion was  abandoned  also  in  Saxony.  Likewise  the 
partition  of  the  matter  of  instruction  upon  the  va- 
rious grades  has  become  more  uniform.  French  gen- 
erally (except  in  Bavaria)  begins  in  the  second 
grade  (from  below),  Greek  in  the  fourth. 
_  Thus  htmianism  in  the  classical  schools  expe- 
rienced a  setback  at  the  close  of  the  century,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  it  had  undisputed  dominion.  It 
might  be  said,  of  course,  that  it  only  now  begins  in 
eamestto  free  itself  of  the  barnacles  that  have  im- 
peded its  progress — that  is,  the  dry,  tedious  Latin 
exercises  of  the  earlier  times.  It  is  certainly  a  laud- 
able tendency  of  the  various  courses  lately  adopted 
to  bring  the  real  content  of  humanism,  which  is  to 
be  acquired  only  by  reading  the  authors,  to  its  fullest 
effect  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the  students. 
However,  it  is  not  generally  believed  that  the  new 
courses  of  studies  (or  programmes)  have  finally  and 
in  the  best  way  solved  the  gymnaaial  questions  of  the 
present.  It  may  not  be  right  that  the  old  philologi- 
cal teachers  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  accomj>lish  what 
is  prescribed,  owing  to  the  diminished  number  of 
houre  allotted  to  them.  More  important  is  the  other 
consideration,  whether  the  classical  school  can  carry 
the  additional  load  of  ancient  and  modern  culture. 
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But  most  important  perhap.,  ia  the  fact  that  human- 

il^'^A  t  ^,'  •'"**'""'  ^<"'  "•«  »•*"«>  in  future 
to  d^ide  ,f,  and  to  what  extent,  it  ear  ■  rther  p,^ 
«r^c  that  medmni  of  education  in  i,e  .-entre  of 
cl.».cal  education  without  prejudice  ,      .ner  ."ter: 

Seabchulen  (modem  high  >chooU,)—Teehnoloaieal 

^^-^l"'"^*™  ■"«••  '"'"»''  obtained,  during  the 
hii^n»t"f  "'^•m'"''  ""  ''•"»'•"•  ■"  breadth  and 
ffi.  ^  .  Tl^  "f""^  '^'"''  '""Portance  with 
ttie  claamcal  and  the  elcmen'.aiy  instraction.  Thi. 
de^lo.  nent  IS  ba«.d  upon  he  ri«  of  the  natural 
•ejenc  during  the  same  pe-iod;  upon  the  applica- 
t^na    .n.ch  their  result,  fou.d  in  t^hnology  & 

Class,  and  other  circumstances.  By  way  of  exact 
research  the  natural  s  ncej  soon  experienced  a  rapid 
development  in  the  fi.  .  J„ades  of  the  century.  Aw 
kept  on  progressing,  a  .  .»o„  ««upied  a  considerable 
IT/lu'  enormous  enlargement  of  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty  of  the  university.  As  a  natural  coSw- 
?l!lf°^'  !^  "^r  commenced  to  claim  their  place  in 
the  education  of  the  nation  and  in  the' insfmction 
of  youth,  side  by  .ide  with  the  philosophical  scTenc^ 
At  the  same  time,  .„  the  economical  life  of  the  peol 

changes  have  aken  place,  in  consequence  of  new  dis 
coveries  and  inventions.  As  eari>  as  1818,  steam 
'^Is  plied  on  German  rivers;  twenty  yea«  .?« 
Ae  trans-Atlantic  steamer  routes' wereTpentSrwhS. 
becanje  of  vast  importance  to  Germany.  In  1833  the 
d^ld.  T"^  ^^  ""^  'r  '•™"ft  «»d  i"  the  same 
Through  all  these  things  commerce  and  industry  re- 
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ceived  a  powerful  impetus.  The  development  of  the 
tariff  system  in  Germany  acted  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Prussia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  even 
the  separate  provinces  were  locked  against  each  other. 
The  tariflf  orders  of  the  second  decade  of  the  century 
created  a  freer  motion,  and  later  (in  1834)  this  free- 
dom was  extended  by  the  establishment  of  a  tariff 
union  (Zollverein)  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Prussia 
to  a  large  number  of  German  States.  The  ultimate 
consequence  of  all  these  economic  changes  was  the 
elevation  of  the  citizen  class,  especially  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  in  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
How  much,  indeed,  needed  to  be  done  for  them  cap 
be  seen  from  the  biography  of  the  Prussian  state 
councillor,  Fr.  von  Knuth,  by  P.  G.ildsmidt  (Berlin, 
1888).  Enutb,  who  had  been  tutor  of  the  two  Hum- 
boldts,  and  who  afterwards  entered  the  Prussian  Ad- 
ministration, attempted  earnestly,  shortly  after  the 
war  of  liberation,  to  inaugurate  a  better  education 
of  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  actual  state  of  their 
knowledge  was  very  low.  Many  of  them  could  not 
write;  foreign  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries 
were  not  utilised ;  enterprising  spirit  they  had  none ; 
they  had  to  be  pushed  and  persuaded  by  govern- 
mental officials  to  everything  thai  was  in  their  o^vn 
interest.  To  see  the  difference  between  then  and  now 
one  need  only  compare  the  present  extent  and  im- 
portance of  every  kind  of  industry  in  Germany. 

Finally,  a  profession  of  its  own,  of  technical  men, 
grew  up  in  consequence  of  these  economic,  industrial, 
and  scientific  revolutions,  represented  by  men  upon 
whose  professional  and  general  education  life  made 
ever-growing  demands.  This  development  is  reflected 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  technological  uni- 
versities, which  had  their  beginnings  in  secondary 
technical  schools,  and  are  now  institutions  which  are 
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usUy  ranked  w>th  the  old  universities;  at  any  rate 
they  ay  cU.m  to  equality  with  them.  In  1794  fim 
lrl'5  K'?,''  ""  "*'™1^  Polytechnique"  was  e, 

wetestallisLd"   '"""'''  1^'^'-'"'-'  i-t"»tS..B 

tn/«l  ?"'?'"  *'  ^"'y  °'  ^''*»  ♦'"'^  Royl  Architec- 
tural Academy  was  founded.  In  182],  on  the  ad- 
v.ceof  Beuth,  the  "Technical  Institute  "  was  added 
.ffl,  ♦..         T?  V  """"""a'  «^liool  of  two  grades, 

Ir  fu°^'',"*  '"•'•*  '*°°'«  »f  «"ly  one  grade 
were  es  abl.shed  in  the  provinces.     Similar  scWls 

dXen  "  r"*'"?>  ^^^  «"t  P"'  °f  "'^  century  in 
different  places  of  Germany.  ^ 

They  ordinarily  required  as  a  preliminary  educa- 
tion not  more  than  the  common  or  element"  rv 
branches,  but  they  represented,  on  the  other  han7 
the  highest  stap  of  technical  instruction.  Sin™ 
about  the  middle  of  this  century  some  of  them  havl 
widened  their  scope  and  become  polytechnical  inst^- 

ThuT^eTf  T-'T/  •'■^  <^''"'«='«r  of  universS. 
Thus  the  ehool  m  Hanover  in  1845,  that  in  Dresden 
in  1851,  that  in  Karlsrhue  in  1863,  etc.     For  this 

rich  ;itr"^'  f!""'""'^'  "'^  P»lyt«hnicum  of  Zu! 
rich  (established  ,„  1854)  became  the  model,  partly 

nd  Irt  v'.!"'°""r"'^''  °^  "'  distinguished  tereher^ 
„hiIoLnh^  1  i""^''  "'  o^Sa-i'^ion;  because  here  a 
philosophical  department  with  political  economy  was 
opened,  winch  seemed  to  offer  full  compensatTon  for 

i^lSflS  "•  "a?  P'i'^oP''!™'  f""'"y  at  a  university' 
in  1868,  in  Munich,  a  similar  institution  for  tech- 
nological instruction  was  opened.  In  Prussia  The 
Industrial  Institute."  which  had  resulted  from  the 
old     Technical  Institute,"  became  in  1866  an  "in- 

tT«  „W  7uT'    I"'!  ^'"'  '"  '«7»-  """bined  with 
the  old-estabhshed   "Architectural  Academy"  and 
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called  "  Teclmical  University."  The  polyteehnica  of 
Hanover  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  changed  to  eon- 
form  with  that  of  Berlin. 

The  new  iiniversities  thus  developed  have  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  higher  iiistniotion  for  the  terh- 
nical  professions  in  state  and  community  service,  as 
well  as  in  industrial  life,  and  of  cultivating  sciences 
and  arts  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
held  of  technology."  They  prove  themselves  equal 
to  universities  in  the  following  points:  They  claim 
for  their  matriculated  students  the  same  preparatory 
education  required  hy  the  old  universities,  namely 
one  of  nine  years  at  a  classical  high  school;  they 
grant  and  insist  upon  perfect  freedom  in  teaching  and 
Jcarning  and  are  under  the  direction  of  rectors 
elected  for  one  year,  instead  of  having  principals 
chosen  for  life,  as  in  secondary  schools 

ComhnaUon  of  Classical  and  Modern  High 
Schooh.— The  modern  high  schools,  or  Realschulen, 
m  their  various  forms,  since  the  first  decades  of  the 
century  tried  to  answer  the  demand  for  preparatory 
education  made  by  these  newly  established  polytech- 
nica,  as  well  as  those  which  high-standing  industrial 
private  enterprises  made  upon  their  leaders  and  tech- 
nical men.  Furthermore,  they  tried  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  middle  class  of  citizens  for  a  suitable 
genera  education  upon  a  modern  basis— that  is  a 
general  education  without  a  study  of  the  classics. 
Uuring  the  second  and  third  decades  such  schools, 
mostly  called  Realschulen  or  burgher  schools,  were  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  German  States.  The  endeav- 
ours of  Spilleke,  Scheibert,  Mager,  and  others  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  organisation  of  sucli  schools 
fall  m  this  period.  They  still  combined  the  higher 
and  lower  stages  of  realistic  instruction.  But  aoon 
a  more  advanced  preliminary  education  was  claimed, 
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burgher   scIoir"x^-,;'r,„7/'^.  t'"'-''"'-. "' 

ment  evinced  much  interesV^n  .1  'i  ■""■  ^''""- 
school  was  on«,ed  (XT  ■  "'^P'"";  ">  1845  the 
schools,  tie  W  onIerVrr"'^/uf.  ?''J^*  "^  «"«'' 
follows-  "  TheRo/lo!  ^     "  ^^t^W'^ment  says  a. 
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were  able  to  give  at  least  as  good  a  preparation  for 
mathematical,  scientific,  and  modem-language  stud- 
ies as  the  humanistic  gymnasia.  The  year  1848  em- 
phasised the  consequences  of  the  case  in  question. 
At  the  Prussian  state  school  conference  of  1849  the 
government  proposed  to  raise  above  a  common  foun- 
ilation  both  a  Gj-mnasium  and  a  Rcalgyranasium,  to 
which  proposition  the  conference  added  the  other  de- 
mand— that  graduation  from  the  latter  should  en- 
title to  admission  to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  tho 
university.  The  epoch  following  was  not  favourable 
to  this  modern  high  school  of  advanced  grade.  How- 
ever, the  same  length  of  course  which  the  classical 
high  school  maintains,  i.e.,  nine  yerrs,  indicates 
that  to  a  certain  degree  an  equalisation  could  not  be 
denied  them.  This  was  acknowledged  in  Prussia  by 
an  order  concerning  instruction  and  examination  in 
Rculachulen  and  burgher  schools  in  1859,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  '•  preliminary  instructions  "  of  1833 
for  modern  high  schools  without  any  distinction. 

According  to  this  new  order,  modern  high  schools 
of  first  and  second  rank  were  distinguished.  For 
the  first,  a  course  of  nine  years,  like  that  of  a  gj'm- 
nasium,  was  laid  down,  and  Latin  was  made  a  com- 
pulsory study.  In  1870  these  schools  were  granted 
the  right  to  prepare  for  mathemntical,  scientific,  and 
modem  linguistic  studies  in  thi  university,  which 
implied  admission  of  their  graduates  to  the  univer- 
sity without  entrance  examination.  Already  in  1804 
Bavaria  had  secondary  schools  of  this  kind,  with  the 
same  qualification,  and  bearing  the  name  "  Realg;vm- 
nasia."  They  had  the  same  length  of  course  as  the 
Bavarian  gymnasia,  and  were  enlarged  in  1874  to  in- 
stitutions of  nine  grades.  The  three  lower  grades 
agree  with  those  of  the  gymnasia.  In  Wurtemberg, 
in  1867,  a  "  realgymnasium  "  was  branched  off  from 
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the  Stuttgart  gymnasium;  later  a  similar  school  was 
W«l  'li^'";  ■  ^^'^'  'ombination  high  schools  of 
Wurtemberg  claim  to  have  more  of  I  humanistic 

en:::"?,.*-""  ''"'''.  °'  """>""  Germanyon  . 
count  of  their  extended  Latin  practice.     Their  grad- 

r^l'  r  ",  ""•  ."^  *"  ••■"  Polj'echnicum  and  tf  the 
Si  ;i."'  """^'P''  "^'^  ♦«  ''"^'^  i"  'he  philoso- 
phical, the  scicntifac,  and  the  law  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity.    Prussia  followed  these  States  in  1882  bv 

Realschulen  "  of  the  first  rank;  the  enlargement  of 
their  gymnasial  character  was  to  be  seen  in  a  greater 
number  of  lessons  devoted  to  Latin.  In  Saxony 
such  combination  high  schools  of  a  nine-years'  course 
nave  existed  since  1884. 

Gradually  the  "  Realsehule  "  (the  realistic  high 
school  in  contradistinction  to  classical  school)  has 
changed  also.  As  the  technical  professions  rose  to 
an  equality  with  the  old  so-called  learned  professions, 
modern  secondary  education  assumed  more  import- 
ance, especially  since  the  re^;stablishment  of  the  Em- 
pire after  1870,  so  that  the  former  merely  technical 
preparatory  institutions  gradually  changed  to  second- 
ary schools  for  general  culture.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  since  these  schools  had  to  a  great  extent 
been  dr-ested  of  this  purely  technical  or  industrial 
character  they  should  now  give  that  moder-  educa- 
tion which  the  times  demanded  for  the  sor  lead- 
ing men  in  all  occupations.  The  most  radi,  advo- 
cates saw,  and  still  see,  in  the  realistic  school  (with- 
out classical  languages)  the  gymnasium  of  the  fu- 
ture; those  who  like  to  preserve  existing  institutions 
endeavour  to  secure  full  equalisation  of  both  modern 
and  classical  high  schools.  This  is  especiallv  ob- 
vious in  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  university,  and  the  nc-ct  step  to  this  aim  is  tho 
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admission  to  tlie  study  of  medicine.  But  others  deny 
the  justice  of  such  a  step,  and  wish  to  ace  the  realis- 
tic high  schools  pushed  back  into  their  old  place  of 
technical  preparatory  institutions.  At  the  present 
time  these  questions  are  vigorously  discuss  !  in  the 
educational  press.  The  Prussian  government  in  its 
last  reform  measure,  in  1892,  has  taken  a  position 
with  regard  to  these  questions  which  was  not  ex- 
pected after  the  issue  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
1882.  The  December  conference  of  1890  concluded 
that  the  combination  high  schools  (Realgymnasia) 
should  be  suppressed,  and  that  in  future,  besides  the 
classical  high  schools  (gymnasia),  only  institutions 
without  Latin,  the  so-called  upper  Realschulen,  should 
exist.  But  the  new  courses  of  study  prepared  by  an 
executive  committee  of  that  conference  do  not  fol- 
low that  plan,  except  in  reducing  the  time  allotted 
to  Latin  in  the  combination  schools.  In  these  new 
courses  the  upper  Realschulen  are  made  nearly  equal 
with  them  in  their  privileges  of  preparing  for  higher 
studies,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  combi- 
nation school  is.  still  entitled  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  classical  and  the  realistic  schools,  is  left  open. 
The  steps  taken  lead  to  no  solution. 

Recently  general  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  experiments  made  in  postponing  the  beginning  of 
Latin  at  the  {^rmnasia,  as  well  as  the  combination 
schools  to  a  higher  grade,  and  thus  to  establish  a 
common  foundation  for  all  schools  of  nine  grades 
(Altona  and  Frankfort  courses  of  study). 

The  just-mentioned  upper  realistic  high  schools 
(without  Latin)  came  into  existence  in  Prussia  dur- 
ing the  seventh  decade.  They  grew  out  of  the  former 
industrial  schools  (Gewcrbeschulen),  and  were  soon 
classed  among  the  secondary  institutions  of  nine 
grades — that  is,  schools  which  attempt  to  give  general 
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modem  education  based  upon  modem  languaffeB, 
mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  without  Latin. 
After  having  lost,  in  1886,  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  graduates  to  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  thev 
regained  this  privilege  in  1892,  as  las  been  meil- 
tioned.  Furthermore,  thev  gained  for  their  graduates 
admission  to  the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  univei- 
sity,  at  least  for  the  study  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  In  Wurtemberg  the  corresponding 
school  form,  a  modern  liigh  school  without  Latin, 
obtained,  in  1S76,  the  qualification  of  sending  its 
graduates  to  the  polytechnicum  and  to  the  natural 
science  faculty  of  the  universitv.  Schools  of  this 
kind  e-xist  also  in  the  States  of  Oldenburg  and  Bruns- 
wick. * 

Lowfr  Eealschulen  and  Burgher  Schools.— \Xhi\e 
thus,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  frequent  remod- 
elling of  the  former  realistic  or  industrial  high  school 
has  resulted  in  a  system  of  schools  for  general  cul- 
ture which  are  at  the  same  time  preparatory  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education,  the  original  form  of  it 
the  so-eallod  "burgher  school"  was  neglected  and 
lagged  behind  in  development.  It  tried  to  give  a 
siiitable  secondary  education  for  practi-  pursuits. 
The  problem  which  the  eighteenth  centu  Proposed] 
I.e.,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rising  "  burgher  class  " 
has  not  yet  been  solved  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
century.  Only  in  a  few  German  States  and  cities 
tlie  burgher  schools  could  freely  develop  in  the  eco- 
nomical interests  of  the  wage-eaming  classes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  three  republican  States  of  Ger- 
many, the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
beek.  In  other  States,  the  original  object  of  such 
schools  was  turned  aside  by  alien  considerations, 
and  often  "the  Latin  of  the  classical  schools  was 
superimposed  upon  them."    This  was  done  in  Prus- 
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Jm^T.  '"i"'^  °*  ""^  "  P™''n>inary  insfnictions  of 
1832.  The  examination  order  of  1859  "  classi- 
fied these  middle  schools  as  burgher  schools  or  Real- 
schulen  of  the  second  rank. 

The  study  of  Latin  seems  to  have  been  thought  in- 
dispensable for  the  privilege  of  "  one  year's  service 
in  the  army."     Only  when  after  the  sudden  terri- 
torial expansion  of  the  State  in  ISfirt  the  Prussian 
rehool  authorities  came  in  contact  with  other  thao 
Prussian  institutions  which  had  shaken  off  Latin, 
the  need  of  "  burgher  schools  without  Latin  "  was 
felt  more  acutely.     In  1873,  first  of  all,  in  Breslau 
such  a  school  (conducted  by  Rector  Dr.  Ba-h)  was 
granted   the   privilege   of  giving   the   certifi  ate   of 
one  year  s  service  in  the  army.    ( Boys  who  have  only 
an  elementary  education  must  serve  three  years  in 
the  army.)     In  the  courses  of  study  issued  by  the 
minister  of  education  in  1882  these  secondary  schools 
of  an  inferior  grade  were  officially  prevented  from 
amalgamation  with  Realachulen  of  the  first  rank 
The  introduction  to  the  official  programmes  contains 
these  words:  "  An  obvious  need  has  shown  that  sec- 
ondary schools  must  be  established  for  an  advanced 
education  which  in  six  years,  by  excluding  Latin, 
may  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  completion;  schools 
which  do  not  aim  at  preparing  for  higher  education, 
but   which  will  enable  qualified  pupils  to  acquire 
the  military  certilic.ote  of  one  year's  service."     Nev- 
ertheless, the  number  of  these  schools  increased  but 
iittle  in   the   following  years.      Their   development 
was  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  other  high  schools 
usurped  their  functions  to  a  large  extent;  that  is 
they  kept  a  great  number  of  students  only  until  they 
obtained  the  certificate  referred  to,  a  circumstance 
which  IS  considered  favourable  ntjther  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  preparing  for  higher  studies  nor 
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the  conference,  adopted  in  ISQO      »™       '"=,  ^^"'^''  ™ 

:i'^;^  f  7=  "■'"•i^ -■''■- 

onaen  in  1885;  in  Wurtemberg  thev  had  fxi<,t<.^ 
a  ready  for  some  time.  Latin  h  fxcluTed  from  them 
"s  a  reg,,  ar  branch  of  study,  but  some  haTT.t^ 

^iumtsman  Cnr""""™  "'  incomplete ^na- 

Dr  B  rtr  "    l^"^  J-'^T  ^''""'  ^''^'l  Councillor 

the  e  word    ^'  M„  '     'J'''  "'Pr'"'^  •*"'  "P'"'""  •" 
lese  words.      More  and  more  has  this  idea  rinenpd 

among   industrial   people   that   their   ^elfare^and 

happiness  ,s  based  upon  two  facts     The  one's  that 

they  can  readily  earn  a  li.^::;,ood  and  find  su  tlbLs 

s'thlf  b°/  ""'"'''i  '^  "^'■^  -''  more  pften  '  ' 
IS  that  by  aieans  of  these  high  schools,  sjjecially  de- 
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signed  for  their  needs,  they  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  nation.  They  feel  that  they 
receive  a  satisfactory  preparatory  education,  and 
hence  assume  an  adequate  position  in  the  economy  of 
the  nation."  (Proceedings  of  the  Dec.  Conf.,  p. 
354.) 

Public  Elementary  Schools  up  to  ISBO.—the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  or  Volksschule  a,  only  called 
so  generally  during  the  nineteenth  century,  increased 
at  first  only  in  number  and  improved  in  external 
conditions.  The  governmental  authorities  endeav- 
oured to  approach  the  aim  set  for  the  State  by  drawing 
into  the  influence  of  compulsory  elementary  in- 
struction all  children  who  could  not  aspire  to  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,  owing  to  the  want  of 
means.  This  aim  has  nearly  been  reached  at  the 
close  of  this  century.  In  Prussia,  fov  instance,  the 
percentage  oi  children  illegally  withheld  from  school 
was  found  to  be  0.02  per  cent,  for  1891 ;  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  were  released  temporarily  or  for 
good  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  completed  the 
course  or  otherwise  been  taught,  was  1.55  per  cent. 
The  other  98.48  per  cent,  were  educated  in  public  or 
private  schools  or  in  asylums,  owing  to  physical  or 
mental  defects.  The  result  is  that  the  conscription  of 
military  and  naval  recruits  shows  the  small  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  of  0.16  per  cent,  in  1897,  and 
even  that  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  does  not 
represent  absolute,  but  only  relative  illiteracy.  But 
these  numbers  can  not  disguise  the  fact  that  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  done  by  the  State  toward 
a  complete  performance  of  its  civilising  task.  In 
many  places  the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 
still  surpasses  the  number  prescribed  by  law.  The 
distance  many  children  have  to  walk  to  reach  school 
is  often  too  far,  and  a  large  number  of  children 
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are  not  seatH  according  to  educational  and  hygienic 
principles.  The  funds  and  the  annual  appropriftion^ 
by  communities  and  the  State  are  considerably  larger 

le°rl'„"  r""  >''"''',"'""'-'Rh  in  thia  resp^t,  c^- 
sidering  the  magnitu.le  of  the  task,  not  aU  justifi- 

?ncreaL"n/r/"l-  ^'"'  ^''''^''''  ""'""^^  ""avc  been 
increased  of  late,  the  pension  a„d  annuity  funds  aug- 
mented,  and  for  the  construction  of  scho^lhouses  and 
and"e,'^'S       """  ""'  '"^  '^"  appropriated 

th.^rtr""'  f™"'  "'"°  "■*  '■''"'""'•  'hangcs  which 
l^  ^^u  ■  '''<";'^"'«'7  s'l'ools  have  experienced  have 
been  the  interior  changes  since  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  lhe.se  changes,  which  may  be  termed  re- 
fonr.s  are  intimately  connected  with  the  name  of  one 

(1746-1827).  The  effects  which  his  influence  has 
naa  upon  the  organisation  and  management  of  nub- 
ile instruction  are  threefold-  (1)  He  awakened  a 
deep-rooted  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  ele- 
mentary education;  2)  he  has  deepened  elementary 
r  r^  ".o""'',  ""'''"'''  great  improvements  in  its 
methods;  (3)  the  world  owes  to  him  the  formation 
of  an  eementary  teacher's  profession,  the  members 
of  which  do  their  work  with  devotion,  being  active 
not  only  m  the  welfare  of  their  own  profession,  but 
also  m  the  progress  of  their  professional  science. 

of  It  '  7  VT  "'"  "'"^"  ♦'»'■  P^'^nt  influence 
of  the  era  of  enlightenment,  diie<-ted  all  his  thoughts 

^emotions  toward  educating  and  elevating  the 

people  mentally  and  ethically  to  a  higher  level  of 

civilisation  and  culture.     «1  saw  your  tears"  he 

rials  ,n  teaching,  "and  in  my  bosom  there  surged 
up  a  rage  against  the  man  who  said  that  the  en- 
nobling of  the  people  is  only  a  dream.     Jfo-  it  is 
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not  a  dream.  I  will  give  the  art  of  ennobling  into  the 
hanns  of  the  mothers,  into  the  hands  of  the  children, 
into  che  hands  of  innocence,  and  the  evil  ones  will 
cease  saying  it  is  a  dream."  But  the  public  educa- 
tion he  meant  was  not  intended  to  be  the  customary 
education  which  consisted  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  perhaps  a  little  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
which  had  been  offered  because  it  was  necessary 
in  common  life,  but  it  was  to  have  the  high  aim 
to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the 
pupils  and  to  awaken  even  in  the  poorest  child  a 
uoble  sense  of  humanity.  A  minute  methodical  treat- 
ment of  elementary  branches  through  Pestalozzi  and 
his  successors  resulted  from  this  principle.  And 
lastly,  it  may  be  said,  the  activitv  c'  -.  profession 
of  elementary  school-teachers  is  recognisable  evcrv- 
where  m  the  entire  history  of  the  public  school  of 
the  ninctecuth  century. 

That  State  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pedagogy  of  Pes- 
talozzi was  Prussia,  which,  after  the  disaster  of  1806 
(Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena),  saw  in  Pestalozzi's 
ideal  one  of  the  means  to  re-establish  the  State.  Men 
like  Fiehte  and  Stein  called  attention  to  the  new 
method  of  education,  and  expected  from  it  a  renova- 
tion of  the  entire  public  life.  Young  teachers  were 
sent  to  Pestalozzi  to  learn  his  manner  of  teaching 
by  personal  observation,  and  they  became  eager  to 
transplant  it  into  Prussia.  Soon  astonishing  activity 
was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  by  professional  men  of  all  kinds,  in  behalf 
of  the  schools.  With  the  reaction,  however,  which 
set  in  in  all  political  affairs  after  the  war  of  lib- 
eration, Ue  government  withdrew  from  this  activity 
before  the  spontaneous  impetus  of  public  spirit;  but 
it  continu.  d  to  care  for  the  increase  and  better  ma- 
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entire  course,  so-called  realistic  or  secular  knowl- 
edge was  greatly  restricted  to  the  bare  elements,  and 
even  for  religious  instruction  the  memoritcr  practice 
was  prescribed  as  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Similar  counter-movements  and  reactions  took 
place  at  various  times  in  other  German  States.  In 
Bavaria  a  reorganisation  of  the  public  schools  began 
with  the  year  1802.  The  compulsory  feature  of  ele- 
mentary education  was  made  more  severe,  school 
discipline  was  regulated  by  law,  and  a  course  of 
study  was  elabr  rated  which  showed  the  deep  in- 
fluence of  Pcstalozzi's  pedagogy,  but  which  for  this 
very  reason  was  not  free  from  extravagant  demands. 
A  restricting  revision  of  the  course  was  deemed  nec- 
essary as  early  as  1811.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third 
decade  a  complete  reaction  set  in  under  the  ministry 
of  Abel.  A  strictly  religious  character  was  made  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  public  school,  and  this  tendency 
prevailed  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade.  In  Wiir- 
temberg,  which  had  been  a  purely  Protestant  State 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
necessity  to  reorganise  the  public-school  system  came 
with  the  immigration  of  new  citizens  belonging  to 
other  confessions.  A  decree  for  Catholic  schools  was 
issued  in  1808,  a  new  decree  for  Protestant  schools 
in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  the  first  public 
normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers  was  opened.  Both  school  laws  rested  upon 
Pcstalozzi's  principles  and  practice.  Of  course  this 
potent  influence  was  banished  from  the  schools  by  the 
government  after  a  few  .years,  probably  because 
it  acted  in  the  beginning  more  destructively  than  con- 
structively. However,  to  some  extent  Pestalozzi'a 
influence  remained  active  among  the  teachers  for 
many  years.     Tn  1830  a  school  law  for  elementarv 
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reign  right  of  the  State  over  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem, including  the  elementary  or  people's  schools. 
The  general  civil  law  of  1794  had  already  declared 
the  principle  of  the  State's  sovereignty  over  the 
schools,  but  the  supervision  of  elementary  schools  un- 
til 1872  had  been  left  to  the  Church.  Xow,  it  was  by 
law  claimed  by  the  functionaries  of  the  Sta*-,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  were  ecclesiastical  inspec- 
tors retained,  but  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  acting  under  orders  of  the  State.  In  practice 
clergymen  have  been  acting  as  school  inspectors  even 
since  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  but  since  then  the 
State  has  gradually  increased  the  number  of  local  sec- 
ular school  inspectors,  especially  in  the  eastern  and 
western  frontier  provinces;  these  men  act  as  profes- 
sional supervisors  and  superintendents,  and  report  to 
superior  State  authorities.  The  renewed  claims  upon 
supervision  by  the  State  became  especially  important 
in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  for  the  Falk  law  de- 
nied the  interpretation  of  the  former  custom,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  teacher  of  religion  received  his 
authority  from  the  church  and  was  ultimately  respon- 
sible to  it.  With  reference  to  the  denominational 
character  of  the  schools  which  had  hitherto  been 
retained,  a  change  was  made,  to  wit,  the  so-called 
simultaneous  schools  were  admitted  wherever  it  was 
commendable  to  have  combined  instead  of  separate 
schools.  The  purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  organi- 
sation and  management  of  :"booIs.  The  new  course 
of  study  greatly  restricted  menioriter  work  in  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  suggested  in  its  place  emotional 
assimilation  of  religious  matter.  Xature  study  was 
greatly  emphasised  in  the  new  course  and  provided 
with  a  larger  number  of  hours  per  week.  Fiirther- 
niore,  in  this  period  (the  Falk  Era)  the  material 
basis  of  the  schools  was  improved  by  larger  annual 
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less  a  general  school  law,  the  igli  the  government  has 
tried  to  frame  such  a  law,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  and  the  constitution  adopted  in  1850 
specifically  prescribed  it.  It  aeems  the  prevailing 
view  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  law  will  be 
passed  if  submitted  to  the  legislature.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  best,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violent 
clashing  of  opposing  views,  to  restrict  the  action  of 
the  government  to  providing  bettc  financial  support 
of  the  schools  and  thus  improving  them. 

Siiiiilar  troubles  agitated  other  German  States  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  Baden,  for  instance,  in  1860,  a 
law  was  passed  concerning  the  relation  of  the  churcli 
to  the  state,  which  law  affirmed  the  general  princi- 
ple with  regard  to  the  schools,  namely  that  tho  man- 
agement of  the  schools  was  a  function  of  the  sti'e. 
Religious  education  might  be  conducted  and  inspected 
by  the  church  authorities,  but  "  without  prejudice 
of  the  uniform  state  authority  over  institutions  for 
instruction  and  ed.ication."  A  secular  central  author- 
ity was  established  in  1861  in  the  supreme  school 
council.  The  real  struggle  began  when  in  1864,  by 
a  special  decree,  state  inspectors  were  appointed  for 
public  elementary  schools.  The  presidents  of  local 
school  boards,  who  were  the  superintendents  or  in- 
spectors by  ancient  custom,  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  government ;  clergymen  ordinarily,  as  heretofore, 
might  be  chosen  for  that  office,  but  the  law  acknowl- 
edged no  obligation  for  such  a  choice.  District 
(co'jnty)  school  commissioners,  as  State  officials. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  also  appointed.  Tlic 
Catholic  hierarchy  opposed  these  appointments  vigor- 
ously by  refusing  all  assistance  in  school  matters,  and 
b^  breaking  off  all  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  Protestant  clergy  likewise  showed  dis- 
content with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.     The 
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pxjjression  of  rotrogresaivo  ponaprvatism,  the  schools 
remained  for  over  forty  years  upon  a  low  plane  of 
development,  partly  in  consequence  of  this  law,  partly 
because  of  the  general  stagnation  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Jfetternich.  Only  since  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  put  on  end  to  the  regime  of  llettemich, 
the  State  again  turned  its  attention  to  public  edu- 
cation. A  new  and  powerful  impetus  was  given 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  by  tlie  disasters  of 
the  year  18C6,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  a  liberal 
imperial  public-school  law  in  1869  applicable  to  all 
the  cro^vn  lands  of  Oisleithania. 

Future  Prospects. — The  history  of  the  German 
school  system  can  look  back  upon  along  development. 
It  shows  that  tlie  school  has  ever  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  always  nearly  related  to  everything 
that  has  deeply  agitated  the  "people.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  present  time  is  anything  but  a  time  of  satis- 
fied repose  in  a  position  reached  after  long  strug- 
gles; in  many  respects  it  is  a  time  of  investigation 
and  transition.  In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been 
the  object  to  indicate  this. 

In  the  secondary  schools  (formerly  represented 
exclusively  by  the  gymnasium  or  classical  school, 
now  by  a  variety  of  school  forms)  modern  education 
will  not  cease  to  claim  equality  with  the  classical; 
the  future,  perhaps,  will  have  to  decide  whether  it 
deserves  equality  with  classical  education.  Of  course, 
with  reference  to  the  separation  of  higher  professions 
into  learned  and  technical,  it  will  have  to  be  de- 
termined how  far  preparatory  education  and  school 
organisation  must  provide  for  them.  At  present  this 
18  an  open  question  in  Germany.  The  lower  high 
schools,  so-called  burgher  schools,  justly  demand  more 
attention  and  better  development  of  their  own  char- 
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acter  The  elementary  *1hk,1  will  need  au  un.lis- 
turbed  growth  and  continuous  development  in  future 
and  wU  need  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  entire  intel- 
^tual  hfe  of  the  nation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
ma  ter  of  instnict.on.  Kven  the  universities  cannot 
decline  to  listen  to  the  demands  for  improvement  in 
their  methods  of  teaching.  Other  questions  will  arise 
n  future.  A  new  social  order  and  new  transforma- 
tions of  science  will  not  fail  to  demand  the  estal,- 
lisliment  of  new  forms  of  institutions  and  give  tho 
system  new  matter  of  instruction. 

Those  now  living  may  desire  that  in  the  new  much 
of  the  old  may  be  preserved  which  has  proved  of 
benefit.  In  the  universiiy  the  liberty  of  teaching  and 
earning,  and  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  all 
that  IS  taught;  in  the  various  kinds  of  secondary 
xchooh  an  education  toward  severe  and,  at  the  same 
time,  free  intellectual  labour;  in  the  burgher  schools 
the  endeavour  to  offer  a  rounded  and  well  grounded 
practical  education,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  the 
aspiration  to  perform  the  noble  civilising  task  claimed 
for  It  as  far  as  the  energy  of  society  and  the  state 
will  admit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Modern  France  has  its  beginnings  in  the  great 
Bevoliition.  The  history  of  education  in  France  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  much  as  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  or  politics,  or  society,  is  the  history 
of  a  persistent  effort  to  realise  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution. 

France  was  not  without  schools  or  school-masters 
of  their  kind  in  the  years  that  immediately  preceded 
the  assembling  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  A 
national  purpose  had  drawn  the  king  and  the  nobles 
to  the  side  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Church's  efforts  to  control  education. 
Victorious  in  the  struggle  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  University  strove  to  reor- 
ganise its  methods  and  its  courses.  It  took  posses- 
sion of  the  seminaries  from  which  the  Jesuits  had 
been  driven ;  it  originated  or  enlarged  the  courses  in 
law,  in  medicine,  in  letters,  and  in  science;  it  or- 
ganised the  students  of  the  capital  into  a  compact 
body ;  it  strove,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  provincial  colleges,  and  to  add  to  the  fac- 
ulties in  arts,  classes  in  modem  literature,  modern 
history  and  modem  science. 

But  in  those  days  national  purposes  had  little  to 
do  with  primary  education.  King,  nobles  and  Uni- 
versitv  were  alike  indifferent  to  the  great  masses  of 


the  people — "  les  animaux  a  dnux  pieds  a  couleur 
hise."  To  the  Church  and  the  religious  Orders  were 
due  the  few  existing  institutions  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. In  the  purely  rural  districts  there  were  no 
schools :  the  peasants  were  too  busy  and  the  Orders  too 
poor.  Few  towns,  however,  were  without  a  burgher 
school  (the  petite  {'rule  of  history)  conducted  by  the 
town  elders,  or  a  parish  school  under  the  cure's  su- 
pervision, or  a  charity  school  maintained  by  a  re- 
ligious Order.  In  all  cases  the  teacher  was  licensed 
by  the  clergy,  and  to  the  cautious  supervision  of  the 
clergy  was  due,  perhaps,  the  meagre  course  of  studies, 
— reading,  writing,  counting,  catechism,  and  church 
doctrine.  The  schoolhouses  were  wretched  affairs, 
— narrow,  of  one  story,  without  floor,  desk,  seat  or 
text-books;  the  teacher  was  an  underpaid,  as  well  as 
an  uneducated,  menial, — "  the  sacristan  or  crip- 
ple of  the  village." 

Amid  such  conditions  the  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  popular  in- 
struction. Pre-revolutionar\  records  show  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
women  of  all  classes  could  not  sign  their  marriage 
certificate;.  "  In  conversing,"  says  Arnold  in  1861, 
"  with  middle-aged  workingmen  in  the  French  prov- 
inces, I  found  most  invariably  that  my  informant 
himself  had  attended  school ;  more  rarely  that  his 
father  had  attended  it;  that  his  grandfather  had  at- 
tended it  never." 

Rerolution  and  Kducation. — The  watchword  of  the 
Itevolution  was  "  liberty  of  all,  equality  of  all,  prog- 
ress of  all  in  the  light  of  reason."  "  Liberty  of  all  " 
created  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  new 
sovereign  must  be  educated.  "  Equality  of  all  "  car- 
ried with  it  an  equality  (A  opportunity  that  comes 
from  a  uniform  and  gratuitous  and  national  instruc- 
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tion.  Progress  with  the  inn»sc«  meant  the  conquest 
of  things  present  and  things  practical;  education, 
therefore,  must  be  modern  and  scientific.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, then,  that  "  the  Revolution  presented  itself 
with  magnificent  promises  of  universal  education  ?  " 
Or  that  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  education  be- 
came a  national  interest  as  much  as  war  or  com- 
merce? Or  that,  in  thiorv  at  least,  education  should 
Im>  uniform,  gratuitous,  compulsorv  and  utilitarian  ? 
The  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  thus  in  1791: 
'■  There  shall  ho  created  anil  organised  a  system  of 
Public  instniction,  common  to  all  citizens  and  gratu- 
itous with  r('8])ect  to  those  branches  of  instruction 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  men."  On  behalf  of 
a  special  commission  to  make  effective  this  decree, 
Talleyrand  outlined  a  splendidly  modern,  gratuitous 
and  national  system  of  education.  Despite  the  sup- 
port of  the  mighty  Miralwau,  the  early  dissolution  of 
the  A.ssembly  rendered  abortive  both  decree  and  re- 
port. 

C'ondorcet's  incomparable  report  upon  a  system  of 
public  instruction  was  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1 702.  Public  morality  and  national 
progress  were  here  based  upon  a  national  system  of 
education.  The  sovereign  people  must  be  moral: 
give  them  ideals  through  ediieation.  The  nation 
must  conquer  in  material  things:  educate  it  in  the 
practical  sciences.  Add  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, on  the  one  hand  the  first  notion  of  ethics,  of 
human  conduct,  of  social  economy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  elements  of  surveying  and  measuring,  of 
agriculture,  and  of  mechanics.  Ix't  education  be 
national,  not  clerical,  gratuitous ;  universal.  Even  in 
details  the  spirit  of  this  reiwrt  was  modern.  There 
should  be  trained  teachers.  Schools  should  be  clas- 
sified as  elementary,  higher  elementary,  secondary, 
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and  superior.  &ch««lr«o„,,,  should  be  equipped  will, 
libraries,  museums,  scientitic  instnimems.  But  tli^ 
report  went  the  way  of  „|1  like  reports  in  the  Re  " 
h^onar,-  day.,.  The  .Vs...„,b.y  r^eived  it,  but  did 
not  Ii\e  long  onmigh  to  foiisi,ler  it. 

In  l-9.-i  the  Convention,  in  its  anti-clerical  fervour 
c«nh.,cated  the  pr„,,ony  of  all  endowed  .eat,  of  arn 
ng,  and  suppres.,od  all  teaching  corporations  rc- 
1  g  ous  or  sccnlar,  on  the  ground  that  -'a  tru  y  fr^ 
•state  „,„,„  „.„  u,k-r„to  within  itself  anv  corL  a^ 
body  vvhatever,  not  c,en  those  which,  having  dS 
themselves  to  public  instruction,  ha^e  desen-ed  w-e 
ot  their  cmntry."     By  the  Daunou  bill  of  1795  it 

«    h   ibraries,  museums,  and  the  Institute;  but  with^ 
out  the  means  of  enforcement,  this  measure  was  fu- 

Guizo,  briefly  sums  up  the  Revolution's  contribu- 
tion to  iwpular  education  in  France  as  "  u,i  delmie  de 
>noU.  nrnd,.  ,,l„s."  This  is  scarcely  true  'The 
action  of  the  short-lived  Assemblies  may  have  been 
irregular  and  inconsistent,  and  the  splendid  enthu- 
suisms  of  the  Revolution  may  have  res'iilte.l  ]„  plans 
too  large  and  too  generous  for  the  age,  but  the  dearth 
of  action  was  not  due  wholly  to  vvavering  purposes 
or  to  visionarv  schemes.     A  national  svstfm  of^du- 

Franc  T't  ^"^  '"™'7  "'"'  "'''  "'<'  '^in.e  had  left 
France  bankrupt;  it  demanded  a  civic  organisation 
and  France^  was  disorganised;  above  all  it   needed 

with  foes  from  without  and  foes  from  within.  Tho 
Revolutionists  certainly  planned  well.      In  the  pro- 

found  the  framework  of  a  system  which  later  France 
with  strnnge  persistence-  in  vic«-  of  her  fickleness  in 
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other  national  interesta,  is  gradually  filling  out  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  Revo- 
lution did  more  than  plan.  "  It  established,"  says 
Arnold,  "  certain  conditions  under  which  any  future 
system  of  popular  instruction  must  inevitably  con- 
stitute itself.  It  made  it  impossible  for  any  govern- 
ment of  France  to  found  a  system  which  was  not 
lay,  and  which  was  not  national."  And  it  did  more 
than  establish  conditions.  In  the  £cole  Normale  at 
Paris  it  created  the  first  French  training-scliool  for 
teachers,  and  in  its  Scales  Centrales  it  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  lycees  of  modern  France.  Many  spe- 
cial institutions  also  trace  their  history  back  to  the 
Bevolution, — the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Bureau  of 
longitude,  the  Institute,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  i.  *    Ecole  Polyteehniqur. 

Napoleon. — In  1790  Napoleon  began  his  work,  to 
use  his  own  words,  of  "  founding  a  new  society  free 
alike  from  the  injustice  of  feudalism  and  from  the 
ooafusion  of  anarchy."  His  first  duty  was  to  re- 
organise the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 
Starting  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Paris,  he  organised  a  splendidly 
centralised  system  running  through  the  departments, 
with  their  state-appointed  pi''fect3  and  receivers-gen- 
eral, their  councils-general  anu  their  criminal  courts, 
thence  through  the  arrondissemenls  with  their  sub- 
prefects  and  civil  courts,  to  the  communes  with  their 
state-appointed  maires  and  their  municipal  councils. 
Such  an  organisation  with  its  radiation  of  imperial 
authority  downwards  and  outwards,  through  ever- 
widening  circles  until  it  reached  the  pettiest  maire 
of  a  commune,  was  an  excellent  basis  for  a  national 
system  of  education.  The  very  excess  of  centralisa- 
tion within  this  fr.amcwork  made  oasv  all  efforts  to 
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separate  education  from  otlior  national  inforcts,  and 

I   ^'' J  '*  ?  ','"'•'■  "^  P'"^"'^  ■>"''  mefho.!  liithcrto 
claimed  onlv  l.v  the  ;irm.v  ,.nd  ilic  jiidiciarv 

In  ]m  social  reforms  XaHcon  could  not  free  hin,. 
self  altogether  from  the  frulitions  of  the  old  recime 
He  had  httle  s.vnipath.v  with  the  masses.     Moreover 
thorough  organisation  for  the  c.lnoitio,,  of  the  masses 
meant  time  and  money  and   Xnpdeon  lacked  hoth. 
hiieh   organisation    might   .listnrh,    tw,    the    vested 
rights  of  the  Church  ami  the  Orders,  and  Xapolcon 
was  disinclined  to  arouse  their  o|)en  hostility.     And 
yet  he  did  not  altogether  overlook  popular  education. 
In  1802,  the  communes  were  required  to  provide 
school  buildings  and  pay  the  teachers'  salaries,  while 
the  suT»r\-i8ion  of  schools  and  teachers  was  committed 
to  thf  new  e.-tecutivc,— the  prefects  and  the  suh-pre- 
fects,     Later,  in  1805,  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
the  personnel  .,;  the  teaching  staffs  was  transferred 
to  the  rectors.    In  1808,  the  elementary  course  of  in- 
struction was  defined,  and  its  supervision  committed 
to  the  academics.     Recognising  the  great   need   of 
properly  trained  teachers,  the  emperor,  in  the  same 
year,  established  in  connection  with  the  lycees  and 
communal  colleges,  normal  classes  in  which  should  be 
taught  "  the  beat  methods  for  bringing  to  perfection 
the   art   of  teaching  children    to   read,   write,    and 
cipher. 

Xapoleon's  success  in  the  organisation  of  primary 
education  was,  however,  inconsiderable.  Primary 
schools,  normal  classes,  and  general  inspection 
passed,  in  1808,  under  the  c.mtrol  of  the  grandmaster 
of  the  University,  hut  he  was  poweri.  ss.  He  issued 
circulars  of  advice  .ind  instruct!  .  hut.  without 
money  or  assistants,  he  could  do  nothing.  The  teach- 
ing personnel  was  bad.  The  rectors  recognised  as 
tpacbers  all  sorts  and  eonditioi.s  ..f  men.     Xapdeou, 
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by  a  genera!  diploma,  licensed  the  members  of  all  the 
teachmg  orders.  Local  initiative  was  unfavourable  to 
pnniary  schools:  a  special  report  of  1809  shows  that 
one-half  of  the  communes  were  without  schools  or 
teachers.  In  accepting,  in  181.5,  Carnot's  report  on 
popular  education,  Xapolcon  hi.nsclf  ..onfes'ed  hi. 
lailure:  the  plans  and  methods,  hitherto  used,  have 
not  gamed  the  objects  that  are  attainable." 

«„iT-  ^'''^'f™  '""^  """■''  '.vmpathy  with  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  and  his  great  reforms  lay  in  sec- 
ondary and  su,CTior  education.  In  1S02,  he  replaced 
he  iVo/.,,  Centrales  by  his  h,cScs.     These  lycise.- 

*t  the  J  r"7';  ■'   \"  '^'T"^  seminaries  or  colleges 
■It  the  seats  of  the  Appeal  courts,  exhibited  in  their 
nrganisation  Napoleon's  strong  imperialistic  purpose 
rhey  were  residence-schools,  under  rigid  sVate  con 
t  ol  and  inspection,  subject  to  strict  military  disc"- 
plme  m  the  matter  of  study-hours,  dress,  deportmen 
and  penalties.    Professors  and  officers  «'ere';  id  out 
of  the  boarding  and  tuition  fees,  with  an  api-eal  to 
the  state  ,„  ease  of  a  deficit.     JIunicipalities  were 
■•eqmred  to  supplement  the  state's  grants  by  JhoT 
a«h>ps  for  local  students,  but,  late^r,  in  Si^e  to 

nalftirr'''"";:,-'''''?"'^  mainta'ined  by  the  munic^ 
palities    this  obhgation  was  cancelled. 

with  latin  ^'cr^lrT  '"  '^r'  ''■'"'"  ^"^  ^'-''i™'. 
«ilh  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy 

and  incidentally,  ancient  geography  and  histor  but 
modern  utilitarian  tendencies  wc-e  VepresenedTn  the 
mathematical  branches,  in  niechanicrnd  physic 
added  to  Jb"*""''-  "l^  *"  ^''">'y  °f  France  were 
flecrees,  Jsapoleon  insisted  upon  a  thorough  trainine 
■n  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  ^ 

»J     k".*  ;''«,^'"P'''"'-'s  encouragement,   tlie  luchs 
grew  but  slowly.     They  were  adduced  schools  for 
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thirty  in  lSo/-„l|  ,,  j,,,^'  .''""'''7;  *''"<-  ^vere  only 
pnpii,.  •  "'"'  "'"-'.v-six  .n  1813,  with  15,000 

a.-thori./t;,",  '^S  anrnr-^T^-^'  °^  ''^^ 
in  thp  form  of  „.ln,l ,,  I  •  Promised  state  aid 

-'■hof.,;;^:::;;;;;::-«,t^;';^j^,^atui,ie.,„ 
^:^tr;tt;:nf;)'--^^^^-= 
.-.raph,,aj:,.^:::^:^';;,j-w.j,^t,. 

tJnVSlJrXaXrT"""'  ™"^«^'  -'" 
l.alf-.noas.„.os,  .•  o'rganT  P  ,',  Ts'^o""'",  "'"^'^  ''^ 
scholars  of  the  i.'n,ni,P Til'  i         \^'  ""''''''  ""^  «■•*' 

tano^'^.aria;  1 :.';;;:;",:'::  f-'-r  and  fo„. 

«ith  the  nation  -St  o/l^jr'r'  'V'^'^"^"''^' 
dat  of  1801  an,l  the  ^l^L^'^^^^lVf^.f^r 
hi8  determination  to  compromise    so  Ion,         ^°''' 

i..^<^;Hc,ionofr';:«:f;:^';::';.z:,:r-'::^: 
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have  seen,  a  general  decree  licensed  the  Chriatian 
Urothers  to  open  and  conduct  such  schools.  The 
li/cees  were  lay  institutions,  with  secular  curriculum 
and  staff,  but  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Orders  were 
also  recognised  so  long  as  they  acknowledged  the 
University's  right  to  inspection",— a  right  that  was 
already  exercised. 

But  \apoleon  %vould  not  always  compromise.  The 
clergy  possessed  in  the  great  seniinarios  (grands  sem- 
iiiaires)  special  theological  schools  for  the  training 
of  the  priesthood.  In  1809,  they  obtained  from  Xa- 
polenn  authority  to  establish  junior  seminaries  (petits 
sc'm/naiVes)  wherein  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
should  receive  their  preliminaiT  and  general  educa- 
tion. These  sc1io<j1s  were  classical,  conservative,  not 
wholly  secular  and  not  expensive,  and  thousands  of 
Ircnch  youtlrs  attended  them  without  thought  of  the 
priesthood.  Quick  to  see  the  danger  to  his  national 
ideal,  Napoleon  strove  to  turn  the  flow  of  students  to- 
wards the  lycees  and  communal  colleges,  by  exacting 
a  special  declaration  and  a  siweial  garb  from  all  pu- 
I)il3  of  the  petits  seminaires,  and  by  so  curtailing 
the  curriculum  of  these  schools  that  their  graduates 
could  not  hope  to  enter  the  higher  special  schools  to 
prepare  for  the  learned  professions. 

IVapoleon's  greatest  work  for  education  in  France 
was  his  organisation  of  the  Imperial  University.  He 
clung,  as  has  been  said,  to  tlie  centralising  tradi- 
tions of  the  Grand  Monarqui:  He  admired  the  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  and  the  regularity  of  the  great 
Orders.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Revolution- 
ary principle  of  "  liberty  of  teaching."  Throughout 
Ifae  hfteen  years  of  his  administrative  life  he  strove 
to  re|)eat  in  education  the  symmetry  and  unity  that 
he  had  given  to  his  ]iolitical  organisa'tion.  Education 
1.-.  n  distinctly  iiiiti.Miiil  interest  to  be  committed,  he 
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said,  "  to  a  body  wlioso  teacliinc  may  be  free  from  tJ,. 
n,fluencc  of  the  pa.sin,  g„,,„  o'f  fas'L.^n  Tbldy  «  a 

m„7K    ^i  .•;  ''''""^  a<lministration  and  statutes 

of  180^";so ',  aJlH-n':^  """"'^'■^'^  ■"  ""^  <^^<=-^' 

and  Jrnn""  !'"''■""'"■'■'  ""■  '^'"'  ""'".v,  could  acquire 

l"s  or?"","  •';:"'^^"''-^'  --"-  »"-!  h"M  cndowr.?r,! 
ii»  original  rcvonnos  were  der  ved  frnm  *!,„         j; 

™-„. .,  ,„.  „,,,  .M.i..,i„T'i'.7".  xr  t 

teied  tlirougliout  France,  each  embracing  severa  X 

cou  ro"f M""  1  ""=  ^''"""  ^'""^  --■"■t^'ve  w  th  t 
lourts  of  Appeal,  were  twentv-six  academV,      Po  i 
academy,  with  i,,  council  and  rhetor    oTntrolIef  a 
ehool,  and  school  corporations  benea  h  it,  eg     fal 
the  faculties  of  letters,  science,  law,  mediJinef  theol- 
ogy, (b)  to  secondary  schools,  whether  lucee.  con 
munal    collcfres    or    seminaries     I.A    ,]T     ■ 
-hools.     All  non,inations":rt:'ac    n^g     aV^U^f 
censes,  authorisation,  inspections   tr«L\\u^' 
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son,  and  constitution. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  a,  if  Xapoleon  had  sue- 
eeeded   in   shaping   in    the   Imperial    University   a 

itv  he  h  'd°f  r/"'  a"^  '^'  "'''  ""P<'"'''!1™>-  In  real- 
ity he  had  failed.  An  imperial  decree  might  or"an- 
.^e,  but  It  eould  not  give  life  and  e.,p,-lt  dfcor^l 

ated  b^  the  emjwror's  sacriiiec  of  the  revohitionarv 
principle  of  "liberty  of  teaching,"  and  the  Zreh 

nS  while  •■  '"V*"^'^'''  "P""  •he  Church's  semi- 
naries, while,  >n  adjusting  the  cour.ses  of  study  to  the 

Fr»n™,  '^,1  ]''"•'•  ^"  ""^  subsequent  history  of 
L  "h?h:i  fl/'v  ^T''^-  "•"''""  P'™""0d  to  real- 
It  le  toTeh  ^^"Po'r"-  Tho  Church  remained 
noatie  to  such  a  powerful  secu  ar  agency  the  T?e« 
toration  attacked  it  as  a  child  of  the  Re^lu  io„  ts" 
revenues  were  diverted ;  in  18-24,  it  became  a  mini«  e 

pressed -""Ts^o'"-!'''  "'  'P^"'"'  ''"''g^t  -s":  ip- 
T.Zi'  }■  '  "f  P^P^fty  "-as  confiscated  to 
the  state  and  is  authority  curtailed.  But  through 
all  yieissitudes  it  exercised,  i„  the  ability  of  1^01 
fleers,  the  scholarly  devotion  of  its  profcsTors   aid  i^" 

;.po:&Tr:r;^^' »"  "-'-"«■  ■•"«"-" 

The    Restoration    (181.5_1S30).— The    i„con,is 

cncy  and  vacillation  of  the  Restoration  wer    d"^ 

the  incnrable  defect  inherent  in  a  ■' traditional  mou 

archy    working    with    Revolutionary    toils"    tTc 

Bourbons  were  still  Bourbons  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

ury,  while  the  laws,  the  social  system^nd    he  in- 

SiaTr^'r  °^/T^^  """  niodern  and    e- 

Louis  xTnr  \^V^''^  ""d  the  aristo^ 

rac.^,  Louis  XVIII,  on  bw  first  return,  attacked  the 
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Jiiit  tlii.s  liberal  movement  was  short-live,)      Ti 

:;:a!f^:l:::::t'em^rt^'^7''-'^^'^ 

muted  impenali,tsa„    rovalis  stn  th       "'■  '"  ^!^^' 

returned  to  Franec      TI  .    ,•  "'.™'"'  ■""/  ♦''e  Jesuits 
fousin  fron.  tlL  ,'aff  of  fh     r"-      "^  ^""'"  "<* 
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of  that  Commission  in  1820  to  gpveii,  diieflv  monarch- 
ists, under  the  name  of  Royal  Council 'of  Public 
Instruction,  all  showed  the  new  temper  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

In   1821,  normal  classes  in  connection  with  the 
lycees  were  decreed  instead  of  normal  schools ;  later 
the  EcoU  Nunnale  wrn'  suppressed  ;  and  Ablie  Fravs- 
sinous,  a  Jcsnit,  was  a|)p(.inted  grandmaster  of  the 
Lniversiiy.     The  reactionary  movement  was  not  ar- 
rested by  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  "  a  Bourbon 
who  had  learned  notliing  and  forgotten  nothing."    Iii 
^i'^u'i.^'*''^  Frayssiiions  became  the  first  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.    In 
1820,  the  refrtors  had  been  instructed  to  license  the 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  on  presentation  of 
letters  of  obedience."     They  were  now  deprived  of 
the  authority  to  examine  or  license  the  teachers  of  anv 
brctherhood  or  the  teachers  of  any  private  or  cleri- 
cal school,  or  even  to  inspect  such  schools.     In  all 
such  duties  the  superior  or  bishop  (or  his  delegate) 
replaced    the   rector.      Un.ler   these   conditions    the 
Church  soon  dominated  the  administrative  councils 
the  Jesuits  and  other  unauthorised  brotherhoods  re- 
turned to  take  up  their  ol.l  work,  and  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  religious  orders  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  '        ' 

Reactions  follow  reactions  with  startling  rapiditv 
in  t  ranee.  In  the  elections  of  1S27  the  conservative 
and  ultramontane  party  was  defeated  and  Abbe 
t  rayssincus  resigned.  Again  the  Jesuits  were  driven 
irom  the  country  and  their  property  confiscated  Re- 
strictions were  now  placed  upon  the  growth  of  the 
pelUs  semmaires.  Teachers'  licenses  might  still  be 
issued  to  members  of  authorised  brotherhoods  on  the 
basis  of  "  letters  of  obedience,"  but  for  all  other  teach- 
ers, lay  or  clerical,  there  must  Ik-  a  licensing  exami- 
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iiation,  ™r,l,ictecl  by  tl„-  ,v,.t„r«.     Authorisation  an.I 
mspcct.on  of  all  sol>«<,l«  «•„,.  asain  to  be  the  preroga- 
im  o»  the  rectors,-a  prcrof-ative  .hared,  however, 
with  the  councils  of  the  anvmlinsemnils. 
J['>''«rfy  of  July  ( l,s;iO-lS48).-A  second  and 
more  uolent  reaction  from  nltraniontanism  brought 
Loms-I  hihppc  to  the  throne  in   1830.     The  b.Mir- 
?eo.3  sy„,pathie«  of  the  now  king,  together  with  a 
grateful  recogu.tion  of  the  forces  that  made  him  king 
gave  Imn  a  keen  interest  in  popular  education.     UN 
early   advisers,    fasimir-Perier,  Broglie,  Thiers,  and 
(.uizot,  luid  long  revolved  the  problem  of  national 
instruction,  and  accepted  otlice  with  the  detcrmina- 
on  to  solve  it.     Imbued  with  the  University  idea 
their  early  reforms  were  based  upon  Napoleon's  con- 
1  «C.V    ,?"  ,""^1'"'J™'  wlucational  authority.     In 
18^0,  the  hcole  .\ormale  was  reorganised,  with  larger 
endowments  and  more  modern  curriculum,  and  at- 
aehed  to  the  University.     In  the  same  year  the  pc- 
tiis  mmnairrs  were  again  made  subject' to  the  Uni- 
versity s  authorisation  and  insfK.ction,  and  in  their 
courses  of  study  were  again  sternly  restricted  to  their 
special  theological  puri^se,  and  by  the  law  of  1831 
the  rectors  once  more  assumed  full  control  of  teach- 
ers' licenses. 

But  these  changes  were  merely  preliminary  to 
a  great  and  comprehensive  measure  — the  Magna 
Charta  of  public  instruction  in  France.  The  special 
committee  in  charge  of  this  measurc^a  committee 
C|onsisting  of  such  men  as  Guizot,  Cousin,  Villcmain, 
Kenau,  Thenard-had  before  it  the  masterly  reports 
of  Cousin  on  the  systems  of  primary  education  in 
Holland  and  Germany  and  the  detailed  statements  of 
ttie  live  hundred  inspectors  delegated  in  1833  to  re- 
port upon  the  actual  conditi,m  of  primary  educa- 
tion  in   France.      These  detailed   statements   tell   a 
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sorry  tale.     Towns  and  rural  communes,  were  at  one 
tation         fle  counted  on  meeting  with  gratitude" 

fstte'-'^^Bri'  ""■*  """•'  ."e?every.?here"vit'h 
resistance.  Bring  us  money  to  mend  our  roads," 

said  a  ma.re  to  an  inspector  to  wh(,m  he  had  just  de- 
Zi         '''•"''»«'-.^;, hospitalities,  "asfor  schci>ls,  we 
on  t  want  them."     Where  primary  schools  existed 
0  cure  was  oftei,  at  war  with  the  schoolmaster,  and 
e  character  of  the  latter  justified  the  hostilitv.     He 
wa    poor  and  without  honour  in  the  huul-a  dav-h- 
k^ot  ,;.    T"'?  ,"'  r  ■""-''"^I""'--  At  times  ••  the  wife 
in  the  fields  "    Physically  he  was  often  infirm    "  the 
cripple  of  the  village."     ••  From  the  teacher  without 
."hrTuJh- "'  7;'^P«i^,!.ow  many  i„fi„.,i,ies  I  ^ 
tUrough!        Relaxed  licensing  tests  had  reduced  his 
scholastic  attainnients  so  that  •■  he  could  not  go  t- 
jond  a  mechanical  jierformance  in  the  simple  ndes  in 
arithmetic  and  often  could  not  write."     ■'  I„  ^ha 

sXoP-ti^r:'  "•'"'  ""^'""^  '"^•™'^'-"  «f  y'- 

ces  letms-la"  was  the  significant  reply.  EaJZ 
ises  Of  20,000  communal  schoo  s,  10,000  were  con- 
th*!,  ^"^  ;"/!f^'-^'  "*""'-  '""«'  church 'poi^hesorTn 
ularThf  *'"'"''  "^  "-^  '""^^'''-  The  10,000  reg 
ular  school  premises  were  "often  hovels,  dilapidated 
windowless,  fireless,  reeking  with  damp  where  i„  a 
space  of  twelve  feet  square  eighty   children   were 

s^elfth  '"^"T-  ^^*"^  ""=  '"-g^^  of  an  e^p^id  m 
Z7L,    "'^°"'  "'"y  y^""    Of  blackboards,  desks 
text-books,  there  were  few  or  none.  ' 

The  great  measure,  known  in  history  as  Guizot's 
became  law  in  1833.  Unlike  all  previous  laws  in 
laying  down  obligatory  conditions  if  provided  mean" 
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'^f^^!^^Z^::^:Ti    ^-■■''e  previous  ,««, 
its  provisions   1„  't    u  '"'  ?''^"'«<1  '"auy  of 

■nun.  of  i;„o-,vlX''    1      J       ;■" '«l"'»sal.l<'  niim- 

•  >i"iuujuiii.    A  numerous  eluss  pill,..l  ( 
advanced  traininir   -a,,,}  ti,,o  '  ''"^  "'"''•' 

largest  nurt  of    h'    '    <-       "  ""'^  i'"'"^  f""""!  'lie 

of  studv   sulnV^t  f,    ,1  „     ""T""'"-,     "'■re  the  oourse 

.i.ohL^^^di::;^::^,^''^^^''-^'"^'"'^-'''' 

r  .r  --n  II1HJI,  anil  {'jicn  coiniminn  nf  c  nnn  «     i 

or    earh    cliiW    t^.,..»      i      1 1    '"".""-  "^  '-,000  souls, 

'  '  "^  prnnt-,  i„,v  „r  .-leneal,  should  re- 
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ocMve  public  rm,p,i,ion,  ,,i-,.vi,l..,l  ,l,at  all  teachers 
were  licensed  and  all  schools  i,,s|„.<t,,|  |,v  the  rector. 
And  turther-while  the  same  eo„rs,.  of  "studic-s  ,m,si 
I*  inirst.ed  i„  all  s,.hools-the  .^-reatest  freedom  was 
=il  .m-ecl  in  the  matter  of  text-kmks,  school  huildings 
school  apparatus  and  even  school  fees.  IJut,  after 
all,  primarv  education  despite  fonsin's  appeals  re- 
mained neith,  r  com,,„lsory  „„r  gratnitons. 

«ith  great  diHienltv  Guizot  maintained  the  Revo- 
Intionarv  principle  „f  "  lihcrlv  of  teaching  "  i„  hi, 
provisions  tor  th,.  licensing  of  teachc.rs.  Anv  French 
eitlzen,  lay  or  .-Icicl,  .ighleen  years  of  age.  might 
eondnet  a  s,-ho,d  pr„vide,l  that  1,,.  posses,  a  satis- 
faefory  cert.hc.e  of  morality  cn,lorse,l  l,v  mah-e  or 
™-c  and  a  crtihcate  of  capacity  issued  after  exam- 
ination by  a  duly-ap|,o,nted  examination-eommission. 
law  str'v  ""'^"'^•'■"'<'"'  ";  I'i^  professional  status  the 
aw  strne  to  improve  th<.  teacher's  personal  posi- 
tion. Hereafter  the  commune  must  supply  a  resi- 
dence  for   the   teacher,   and   ,    Hxed   salary"  of  200 

tie's?,,  '         !",'f^T"""'   '•"  "'"  """""  f^«.  "I'ile 
the  state  provide,    hm,  with  a  retiring  pension. 

Nowhere  was  the  law  more  careful  in  its  adiust- 
nients  than  ,n  defining  the  separate  jurisdictions  of 
commune,  department,  and  state.     The  commune,  if 
able  to  do  so  from  gifts,  endowments  or  the  revenues 
of  communal  property,  must  maintain  the  primary 
school   unaided.     Failing  here,   it  might   t.ax  inelf 
to  an  amount  three  centimes  beyond  the  rate  for  gen- 
eral purposes.     Failing  then  to  realise  the  required 
sums     he  commune  should  apply  to  the  department 
for  "id    and  the  department   (if  necessary)  should 
tax  Itself  for  school  purposes  to  an  amount  two  cen- 
imes  beyond  the  ordinary  rate.     Failing  even  here 
the  state  must  make  up  the  deficiency,     fn  intimnte 
snpervision  of  the  school  buildings,  the  repairs.  eqT,  ^ 
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""iinii.iul  oouiiiiittpp.      Jt 
'•"'■e  (iir  |)r(,tc»fiint  pas- 


iiient,  1111,1  fo.s,  stood  il,,.  , 
oonsisted  of  tlic  „,«/,<■  ,,n.i 

rt7;;:;r-;:;:,;t;;';; -•"  .:^«r;: 

'•">"""""-  -.»;, •'■':"'''''''',■'■•,  •^''"^■" "'-" 

;;^  ;v,..  r  ,,l?;;rr:;;,,;!;^"x;"';;n;;;! 

on    .1  amLoritv,  ...vorcV...!  n„  ab.ol,„e  power    n 

:^:.;";i:.';i:;';:;;:::::;l;;;;i-:t;i^;r;r-7:?'^" 

oJ;  "/•"■"I    "*  "  ""■'"  "'■  "■"""-'  "■"<••'"«  was  r,.,.. 

particularl.v  in  las  master  v  ser  es  of  eirniilor^  If  • 
struptions  to  teachers.         '  '""•™lars  of  in- 

Tlie  new  law  was  eoniDreliensivf.      r>;.;        i  • 

he  ad,  It  s,l  -V  ,  "  ^'^  ""^™'*''iP-  Il-nee  arose 
pptton  of  the  eomm„ne  a,.,l  aided  In-  the  stat;  even 
mg  or  Snnday  elasses  mi^hf  he  organised  by  the  reg- 
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ulVZ'^7'  "'  """^  ''""""'■'J  »*'»""«•     Tho  studies 

™..'Ei:,/ :x:,rr -;,::'!::■■,'",.■■' 

state  recog„iti„„.     Thoreaftor  ,i„V "'    7"'' 

Rood  habits  of  LTndt'    Zk-"  ■ir'ti""'  ^^t"  ""'" 
ede  these  saZ;^,  f„     "V  •,    ""  ''"  "'ilitanan 

cnresand  left  ,1  .  '*""  """^'^"^  ^™"'  ''""^elioM 

rented   Fr»?.  t''«"-,  Pedagopc  side  they  repre- 

^/^^i^^t:z:' -"''"^-^^'^ 

*""•''  "■""  ""-  '""■  "f  1«33.     Its  i,„,„odia,o  effects 


niA.vcE.  j_ 

were  remarkaWp.    In  is>o   n,;™..       u    . 
be  fo,,„d  in  „nlv  ,C  ]J»,^tZL  ^"^  '" 

1S40,  almost  nii.etv  LZT^  a  T'"!"'"'''  '" 

while  the  ninXr  „r  .Pos«''«'d  schools,  ilean- 

.0  3,200000  Aiti::r; 

were  mo^e  artistiT  ,  •  "7  "■'"'°'  t""l'lings 
modern  De'l'fh  .''"'?',  ?,''  ''■^'^i^ni^I'y  mo^ 
of  the  ehildron  n    :  'i''''"  ■"•"""'  '"  '»""  "i^'^ 

andaV„ir:^,S,^']--J-;|tr'''"^*"^'^*' 
Hut  It  was  in  ,|„,  ,,,,.,1,0,1,  „f  instruction  tl„,  ,!,„ 

..t,„i,         .    ,     '""^"^*'   «"»    their  mea«T-e  coiirses   ,,( 
Kilnoation,  <Mn,(,.mne,l  it    and  in   1  Sin  ■;  "' 

was.!:;;eriv:;^^rro:e'^'""°'!"^*r'' 

rolla^rd'  p"■"'°"r^"^  "'"  '''-™'  -hoo l-W 
'^It  al  ^ZZi  ''";'"'■  .«."'™'"li--ndorsed  -the 
ant  as  an  article  of  the  Constitution."    it  was  dctno- 
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cratic,  and  with  a  world  to  educate,  it  was  cheap  and 
convenient.  But  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  the 
Orders  were  right.  The  "  .uutnal  "  n.Hhod  failed  in 
France  a,  eWwhere.     Fron>  1840,  when  it  tonched 

hefore"!  "  ••'  1'"'"''""^^'  if  Sr..dnally  gave  wav 
l.efore  the  simultaneous  "  or  class  system  in  the 
m-ljan  schools,  or  hefore  a  n.i.xed  for„,  of  ,l,e  nuitual 
'ind  siinnltaneous  nicthn.ls  in  the  rural  schools. 

Ihe  progress  of  the  superior  primary  schools  was 
mt  remarkal, le.      1  he  comu.uues  objected  to  the  ex- 

them  as  iheral  and  utilitarian,  while  the  parents  pre- 
ferred  ,1,0  d,g„„y  of  the  classical  training  of'^^^e 

).im,..y  schools  in  e.M.steuce  in  18.%-,  strove  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  se,.ondary  schools  as  prepara  "r  • 
^hools  and  tlins  lose  their  distinctive  chifrac'^^e       fn 

ly  d;,„„nr"   '  ""!*'''"."'  '■"'«"'^y  ♦''"■■  ""Portance 
y  demanding  graduation  from  a  primary  school  11 
He  con.hfion  ot  admission.    He  recognised  the^  no 
B.tu.n  as  the  secondary  schools  of  the  iiidustria    am 
niercnntilc  classes  hy  ad.ling  hook-keeping,  eh"mL?v 

cmuni,  and  l,y  enlarging  the  ioirses  in  physics  and 

In  1833,  Salvaudi  defined  the  courses  of  trainin" 
^.e  organisation  and  the  a.lministration  of  the S^ 

lected.  In  games  and  gymnastics  the  physical  side 
wa.  to  ho  trained,  in  thfrudiments  of  re  ^  ^1  'j  ^ 
ng  and  counting,  ,vith  sewing  and  nee.lle-wort  I  e 
ntel lectiial  side,  while  songs,  stories,  an,l  daily  ,1  ities 
^ould  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  .side  Any 
comn-uue  might  provide  a  building  and  with  the  ...  I 
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SeTf^d:  r!'"e'^^  t  '"''"  ''«<'•      This 
distant  nigh'bf- a, n,,       '",''""•««•  "'""«''  ">«  «'• 
certificates' of  dMr";'.;':rI       '^•?'^"  T'""""'  ""''  ' 
examination.      The    Mini   i^-f.''^?^*""'  "  ^P*'''"' 
I'ari,  was  to  l,„,-i     •"""■''"   "-"li   his   Council   at 

-•^ted  h  a  Lirdi^r'""  •"'""■"l  "'  "«'  '««-'  "- 
state      Rene   ' ;  ,  "PI'u'n'ed  and  paid  by  the 

i"^peeto"rd" ;;::;,;";;  lo^'rr^"-''"''  "'""^^ 

fee  of  la.lie,  ,„,i  '  T;/      '  ''"^"  V"Pe"-ising  commit- 
in  1S43  there  were  1  500  "■'  """'  ''"'  ^^O, 

i"stifie.I  t  „"od",  ,""''•  rr;"  »'"""''<-•  Kvents 
unfitted  for  the  k  tl,e  l,»  ''  """""i««^^  wore 
work  effective  V.     G„i;^t  t  e  "'  "'"''  '?"  '^'^"•"t  *" 

later,  with  the  rani.l   r!         •      , ''  ''"^P^'ment  and 

n.-H.;.,ds^;;/^i<?:':;r::s°'*"^'"^^"-'-' 
«p;:i;le'?:;';'i;::r::,;:i!'^:-;l---e„ot 

tradition,  the  Chmch  in,]  „•,..  .i'^  ■  •  "  ^''''"'"■' 
Revolution  were  iia,,;,,;  '  .:;  ,  .calU' '^'■?.''*'  t  '''" 
failnre  in  IS'is  <;„;■,  t  ,i  ,'"™"""-  Taught  bv 
late  for  cir  h',,'.!,  T  ','""«'"  ''"•''<'  "«'  to  Icgi.-- 
howeverTe  „,,:','',/'"■  ^'■*  ."^  1«33.  I„  islfi, 
apart  fr/.inVc  ^  H  iVI?*'?"  "' fj^^'  -l-ol.' 
fof  the  tiaininrff  ■  '  '•^'""'»' ""'1  he  provided 
speetor..     S     .1  f    '■".'^'''-  "'••;'her«  and  female  in- 
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classes  of  girls  schools:  (a)  tlic  onlinarv  lay  school 
with  a  female  teacher,  specially  licensed  ijv  the  rector 
at  the  nomination  of  the  commune  and  the  inspector; 
(b)  the  residence-school,  ivliosc  authorisation  came 
from  the  bishop  an.l  the  prefect:  (c)  the  conventual 
or  sisterhood  school.  The  tir..t  two  classes  readily  ac- 
cepted the  inspection  and  control  of  the  rector.  "The 
third  and  by  far  the  more  nniiicrous  class  were  really 
tree  from  all  state,  Universitv  or  lav  control 

Despite  difficulties,  due  miinlv  to  the  expense  of 
inaintenance,  and  to  the  disfavonr.  if  not  hostility,  of 
the  aristocnicy  and  clergy-,  the  thirteen  primarv'nor- 
mal  schools  of  1S.30  increase.!  to  F-eventv-six  in'l840 
Admission  to  these  schools  was  cnditioned  upon  a 
certificate  of  morality  from  the  aiv^  or  mairc,  and  a 
certificate  of  capacity  from  the  rector's  examination- 
commission.     The  two  or  three  years'  course  of  study 
included  the  ordinary  primary  schmjl  subjects,  a  sue- 
Restion  of  methods  of  teachinK,  »nd  instruction  in 
law,  conveyancing,  commercial   forms,  general  eco- 
nomics, agriculture  and  arboriculture  (generally  or- 
chards  and   gardens   were   attached   to   the   nomal 
schools)     Graduation  came  with  an  examination,  and 
the  teacher  receivcl  his  certificate  of  capacity,  with 
exemption  from  military  service  on  a  written  promise 
to  serve  ten  years  as  a  teacher.     The  growth  of  girls' 
primary  schmds  necessitated  the  creation  of  normal 
schools  for  female  teachers.     Of  these  the  first  was 
estab  ished  at  Argentn,,  in  1S38  under  teachers  from 
a  sisterhood      In   1S43,  there  were  sixteen  of  such 
schoos  conducted   in  general   like  ordinary  normal 
schools.     Like  all  French  scholastic  institutions  both 
classes  of  normal  schools  were  closely  supervised  hv 
the  rector  and  a  commissiim. 

Busy  with  the  more  pressing  problem,  of  primary 
education,  the  state  gave  little  heed  during  tliis  period 
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to  secondary,  or  superior,  education     TI,«  i-  • 

-t  is  true,  extended  its 'odauhorityThr"'T'-^' 

«nd  c^'K  r-i'  r:r: V'eSr'St'r'''? 

™:in'7[:t!:re''sf\t^'"^"^^-'^- 

oome  Mini  ter  of  Pubrin't'"  f.™'«'™«/«"  h«d  be- 

^'rong  n'JilSan    e"n    '"rLU:  •"""^■-'-'. 
nirricnla  of  the  state  .nWl       #",.'"  "PP*"  '»  «'>e 

growtii  of  the  science  departments   Villoma;      . 
but  in  vain,  to  create  in  1S44  .      '  ■  ','*""'"  't™''«. 
parallel  ,o  'the  das  Ic     Jo'r,e    '^:"n''T"«  T""^ 
attempted  to  popular  scTl,!        ^'""•"'y  Salvandi 

eiassi);.i„g  theS:^:  ft  :„  ,t:oiCrwhrr"T  ■•'^ 

predominated,  and  narti»lL  ^  ^''*™ '''"™"' 
mathematics  ind  scienrwereT't  """'^^  "''"'' 
^aa--°ES5521?: 

Prance  and  aiTclt^ar^neSl  ':S{f^"''  '" 
P..bhcan  ^n  matter.     The  libcralir,.  of  hirpU«  ,':: 
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gered  the  clerical  party,  and  the  burdens  of  gratui- 
tous instruction  frightened  the  bourgeoisie.  All  fair- 
minded  men  resented,  too,  the  Minister's  efforts  to 
propagate  republican  ideas  through  the  teachers. 
The  plan  failed,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  Republic  its 
opponents  did  not  forget  that  the  schoolmasters  had 
been  its  missionaries. 

A  special  commission  on  public  instruction  now- 
condemned  the  primary  teachers  as  ill-trained,  ineffi- 
cient, and  ill-mannered.  Besides  provoking  a  loud 
demand  for  reform  of  the  lay  teachers,  the  report 
brought  great  popularity  to  the  private  and  clerical 
schools.  Under  these  conditions  was  passed  in  1850 
the  second  great  law  on  primary  education  in  France, 
— la  lot  Falloux. 

This  law  was  a  compromise.     On  the  one  hand, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  second  Revolution,  it  still 
promised   '•  liberty  of  instruction."     On   the  other 
hand  it  favoured  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  sec- 
ular   Lniversity.     The    ilinister    remained    grand- 
master of  the  University,  but  as  Minister  of  State  he 
presided  over  the  new  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.     This  Council  was  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  higher  clergy,   the  military,   the 
magistracy,  the  Orders,  and  even  of  the  Protestants, 
all  selected  at  first  by  the  great  bodies  whom  they  rep- 
resented, but  subsequently  by  the  Council  itself.   The 
President  of  the  Republic  added  to  this  Council  a 
permanent  section  of  eight  members  which  should 
form  the  real  executive  in  matters  of  finance,  disci- 
pline, and  school  organisation.     By  the  law  of  1852 
this  permanent  section  was  suppressed,  and  the  Coun- 
cil itself  (now  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction) was  chosen  by  the  emperor.     This  council 
was  to  be  consulted  on  all  projected  laws  or  decrees 
and  was  to  ratify  all  i)rogrammes,  methods,  text-book 
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lists,  even  suspension  of  certificate.,     4  =  ^     j 
however,  the  Mini,fpr  ,       °™;^'-    As  grandmaster, 
the   Cou'neil!  fnl     ti  rrar'",r'"*"-*  ''«''"  "^ 
professor.,  ins^tor,   L  '"   "PPointments  of 

the  academies  we  e  Lade  n  .  ^^  """  '''^''  "^  "^0 
Partments  and  Z  ;  '  ;  ^- T""'?""'  '^■"'  *«  -le- 
""■ademio  council'  nn  "1  ''""  "^  ""^  '^'^'"^  ""<! 
""o^-'d.  In  1854  jl'"'P*'*T''""<'^P<'"'Jinfflv  de- 
found  this  method  ion  cT'  *''"  "•"I^'°'-'  '-'■"  l-ad 
emies  and  Sr"  t  .eir  oW  I:'"'  "'k*"'^'^  *"  "-  -"^"d- 
»o^t^of  their  old  SdMor'""'""'  '""'*''"'  ""-l 

""^inommht^V^'^e'aL'r"?"!]"""  ""''  '"•^'"■<'^''- 
cantonal  comnXel  In  t^*^  .^'  ineffective.  A 
department,  w"hm;,;''"fh"  -^^  ,"""  ™"""'  "^  ">e 

datorv  jurisdiction  'rep  0  d"^,,r"''R  ^"-T""-"- 
committee  the  mairc  aJtZ.  -T'  ^*'"'''"'  "i'^ 
W-d  the  internal  e:onom?  f Th:  c^ho^?^'"!;)  f'"^'" 
struction  in  morality  and  rclfJ  .?"'  '"^  ""^  '"- 
the  council  of  the  depar"men  whi  \  ^^''  ""'^*  ^^'" 
sisted  of  the  PrefecrrXn  J  •?•^^^'"  ^^^4,  eon- 
general,  the  hFshop  and  his'dS'  "'"."^iver- 
crown-nominated  ti^mters  TV  *'**''•  ""^  '"''"al 
partment  had  extSe  ^ower^''  r"""  "^  "if  '^^■ 
cantonal  committee    and   tl,„  •  °°""nated  the 

sions,  it  prescribed  fees  authn"?"!!'"'*'?  ™"""''- 
primary  schools  and  sus'^nd  ^  eX:"'Br'^"!?*1 
the  promptest,  sternest  n„,i  '™™er.s.  iJeyond  all 
popular  instr;,ct  ,,  w'/r.l'^'^f-^'iv?  omcial  of 

vice  of  the  inspector  of  ..otademTlie  el  U  *•■"  .''•^- 
reprimand,  suspend,  but  not  einef  ?  "^  "•'-P"'"*' 
teacher.  "I*'    any   primary 

appears    „,    ,1„   ,„„   „,^,^„j   ^^  j.^^^^.^^ 
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teachers.  The  normal  school  courses  and  the  exami- 
nations for  certificates  of  capacity  were  not  abolished, 
but  "  equivalents  "  were  freely  accepted, — such  as 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  matriculation  in  any 
special  government  school,  or  ciidorsation  by  the  aca- 
demic council  which  was  now  dominated  by  the 
clergy.  Moreover,  all  assistant  teachers  were  exempt 
from  the  examinations,  and  female  teachers — who 
were  members  chiefly  of  the  sisterliiwds — were  li- 
censed on  presentation  of  "  letters  of  obedience." 
Compromise  marks,  too,  the  new  law's  relation  to  the 
organisation  of  schools.  Any  commune  might  escape 
the  obligation  to  maintain  a  primary  school  by  pay- 
ing for  its  indigent  pupils  the  tuition  fees  in  a  private 
or  church  school  of  the  locality.  Academic  councils 
were  empowered  also  to  authorise  the  creation  of 
mixed  schools  (boys  and  girls)  and  girls'  schools, 
both  to  be  taught  by  the  Sisters,  and  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  clerical  schools,  if  necessary,  one  for  each 
creed,  in  each  commune.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  the 
new  law  was,  it  seems,  to  make  public  and  lay  schools 
the  exception  and  church  schools  the  rule. 

The  existence  of  the  superior  primary  school  was 
a  menace  to  the  rapidly  increasing  pelils  seminaires, 
and  to  please  the  clergj'  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  1850.  But  the  bourgeois  temper  of  the 
Empire  was  utilitarian,  and  to  satisfy  that  temper  the 
elementary  curriculum  was  enlarged  by  applied 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  agriculture,  hygiene, 
levelling,  drawing,  singing,  -  mnastics,  etc.  Rec- 
ognising the  insufBcieney  of  J..s  substitute  for  the 
superior  primary  schools,  the  same  law  permitted 
communes  to  establish  with  state  aid  special  classes 
for  adults  over  eighteen  and  for  apprentices  over 
twelve. 

The  Empire  was  not  forgetful  of  the  salles  d'asile. 
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In  1850  and  1855  provision  was  made  for  their 
careful  inspection  by  the  organisation  of  a  graded 
taff  of  inspectors.    The  same  decrees  emphasised  the 

"1  Luuaren  m  1859,  drawing  and  writinir  were 
eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  Under  thf  iX 
empire  Greard  strove  to  assiu.ilate  thesXdtfe 
to  the  regular  kindergartens  by  withdrawing  the^m! 
Phasis  still  placed  upon  pure  intellectu  ft  aLw 
o,"es""Mal!,:''V''"^?;  S"™-.  -d  Physical  exer^ 
Fr2l,elian  in  .^"P^S'f'*^''"'  ""  ^-'husiastic 
wort    Z;   ,  "^  f«^  f-«ctivity  the  motto  of  her 

France     ™       "'"'  '■'"'   *"  ""  <'''™-»™ining  in 

!a  hi  fJ/"™"  •"  """  "'"■"is^ion'^  report  of  1850, 
<a  lot  Falloux  was  a  scarcely  veiled  attack  unon  the 
pr.n,ary  normal  schools.  The  Minister,  w^^tlTe  ad 
vice  of  the  academy  or  the  department  on  is  own 
mtiative,  might  abolish  the  no^al  school  For  the 
training  of  pupil-teachers  the  academy  might  set 
apart,  moreoyer,  certain  model  schools  in  l"u  of  the 
normal  school.  For  the  rest,  severe  disdpTine  in 
st'dy  ™"rr-  'T'  *""  "  "'"^  '"•breyiated'cou";e  of 
stmftiom        '"     ""'  "  ""'  '"'P^'l','""'"?''^'  its  de- 

of  tsso'^T?-  ^'^"'^•'>'}-^\  the  great  commission 
of  1850,  Thiers,  Cousin,  and  Montalembert  were  a 
special  committee  on  secondary  education.  Contrary 
to  their  reconmiendation  the  compromise  of  1850 
favoured  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
lycees.  The  peUts,emi,mires  were  left  unch^ked. 
VVith  clerica  predominance  in  the  various  educa- 
tional councils  and  with  the  weakening  of  the  au- 
hority  of  the  rector,  many  communal  colleges  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile  the  ««„« 
did  not  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  Church's  opposition  the  grants  to  sccondarv  edn- 
calion  remained  stationary.  The  utilitarian  demands 
of  the  age  forced  Fortoul,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
to  create  a  special  science  course  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  and  to  emphasise  the  studv  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  French  literature  and  French  history. 

For  fen  years  subsequent  to  lS.-)4  education 'was 
forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  great  military  and 
political  problems  of  the  empire.  In  18«,3,  Duruv 
came  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  began  a  masterly  series  of  reforms.  lie  saved 
the  primary  normal  schools.  Each  department  must 
niaintain  a  normal  school  for  male  teachers,  and 
nineteen  departments  were  persuaded  to  create  nor- 
mal schools  for  female  teachers.  Duruy's  typical 
normal  school  in  Cluny  was  equipped  w"ith  labora- 
tory, library  and  workshop.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
Its  own  gardens  and  orchards.  Students  were  trained 
in  Ireneh  literature,  a  foreign  language,  chemistry 
physics,  agriculture,  mechanics,  technology,  law, 
drill,  etc.  To  Durny  education  was  to  some  extent 
utilitarian.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  normal 
schools  with  their  gardens,  workshops,  and  labora- 
tories. In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes  he  emphasised  the 
significance  of  agriculture  and  the  higher  mechanical 
arts.  The  adult  schools,  free  lecture  systems,  night 
schools  either  created  or  reorganised  by  Duruy  show 
in  their  urricula  the  great  minister's  leaning  to- 
wards the  practical  and  useful. 

Other  reforms  showed  his  progressiveness.  The 
public  school  curriculum  was  expanded  by  history 
and  geography,  just  as  the  lycee  course  was  strength- 
ened m  philosophy  and  modern  history.  Scholar- 
ships were  offered  to  poor  students  in  secondary 
schools,  teachers'  salaries  were  increased  by  statu- 
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empress  and  Dupa„l„„p,  DnruyiL.  by  ^ula,  t 

2J ^ts•Jrs,,s^:=■x,™^;;' 
for  lycee  mstruetion  by  ?y„-«  professor,  he  anlred  the 
Church  a«d  lost  the  «,-mpathies  of  both  th™  *, 

the"  11  of  fhe  ^^''^''.VTl'.e  --x  years  that  followed 
tlie  tall  of  the  Second  Empire  were  barren  in  social 

fin,!M^  *'"'''  ^P'™didly  to  adjust  France's 
finances  to  the  great  war  indemnitv,  to  organi^thc 
military  forces  and  to  formulate'  a  eofst"  mion 
Strongly  anti-liberal,  its  remaining  energes  we^ 
given  to  a  hopeless  attempt  to  8tem%he  p™  o1 
democracy  and  restore  the  monarchy.  Sincri876 
the  new  republic  ha.s  fought  its  last  battle  with  the 

Back  of  the  educational  reforms  of  the  last  tweu^v- 
five  years  he  several  controlling   ideas.    Gen^anv 

sTools"  %l'r''''f  '1"»  •'~"«''  her  ™bH^ 
schools.  The  new  Frenchman  must  by  trainine 
be  made  perfect  in  mind,  body,  and  conduct."  Am°d 
the  horror,  of  the  Commune  France  saw  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  lay  in  the  dominance  of  the  na- 
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tional  will  over  the  individual  will.  But  that  na- 
tional will  should  be  intelligent,  and  to  be  intelli- 
^nt  the  citizen's  vote  should  be  intelligent.  To  the 
Idea,  moreover,  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  state, 
not  to  the  corporation,  and  that  education  was  the 
state's  interest,  not  the  Church's  was  now  added  a 
conviction  that  "the  great  enemy  is  clericalism." 
But  the  foremost  of  all  controlling  ideas  issued  from 
the  new  economic  movements.  Amid  industrial  and 
rommercial  revolutions,  "  every  Frenchman  must  be 
htted,  regardless  of  cost  and  complications,  to  de- 
fend his  industrial  patrimony  against  foreign  com- 
petition and  to  wage  a  successful  conflict  in  all  ave- 
nues of  national  activity." 

Although  little  was  done  in  education  between  1870 
and  1875  there  was  no  dearth  of  men  or  movements 
to  indicate  it-  leeds.  Segris,  who  succeeded  Duniy, 
promised  gr'  ,tous  and  universal  primary  instruc- 
tion even  ir  ,  ,e  last  months  of  the  Empire"  During 
the  war  S.- ion  declared  that  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  moral  and  intellectual  forces  could  France 
be  saved.  The  Commune  excluded  religious  teach- 
ing from  the  schools  of  Paris,  dispersed  the  Orders, 
and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  made  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  capital  gratuitous  and  compulsory.  Mean- 
while in  the  National  Assembly  Thiers,  Simon,  and 
Oambetta,  with  tireless  eloquence  reiterated  the  truth 
that  Ignorance  is  the  source  of  despotism  and  dema- 
gogism :  education  is  the  great  rejuvenator." 

I^nis  Napoleon  lavished  the  imperial  revenues 
upon  his  great  political  and  military  schemes  It 
was  Gambetta's  most  effective  charge  that  the  Em- 
pire had  starved  education.  The  lirst  reforms  of  the 
T.  cl';""^  naturally  financial.  The  laws  of  1875 
ana  1876  increased  the  minimum  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  reorganised  the  pension  fund,  while  those  of 
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1878-81  made  provisions  for  state  loans  for  school 
buildings,  and  for  state  aid  to  museums,  libraries 
tiachers  conferences,  and  adult  classes.  The  era  of 
gT>'at  reforms,  however,  begins  with  the  educational 
t-ommission  of  187ft.  On  its  report  Jules  Ferrv 
baaed  a  masterly  series  of  laws  whose  purpose  was 
^^national_  unity  through  lay,  free  and  compulsory 

The  clergy's  participation  in  the  anti-republican 
agitation  of  187fi  created  considerable  bitterness.  The 
law  of  1880  abolished  the  Church's  universities  and 
revoked  their  degree-conferring  powers  granted  by 
a  law  of  1875.  The  same  law  recognised  the  Su- 
perior Council  of  Public  Instruction  so  as  to  make 
It  elective  and  representative  of  educational  bodies 
and  so  as  to  exclude  the  prominent  ecclesiastical  ele- 
iiieiit.  In  the  same  year  all  unauthorised  teaching 
Orders  (there  were  now  one  hundred  in  France)  were 
dissolved  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Senate  and  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy-.  Ferry  enforced  the  dissolution.  Three  hun- 
dred secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  vio- 
lently broken  up  and  the  Ordere  in  charge  dispersed. 
\yith  later  compromises  many  of  these  Orders,  espe- 
cially of  Sisters,  returned  and  took  up  anew  the 
work  of  education.  In  other  reforms  of  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  years  anti-clerical  and  pro-repub- 
lican tendencies  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  Hos- 
tility to  the  Church  was  strongly  mingled  with  a 
noble  interest  in  democracy,  in  the  laws  which  abol- 
ished all  tuition  fees  in  primary  schools,  normal 
schools  and  schools  for  adults,  permitted  communes  to 
supply  the  children  gratis  with  text-books  and  even 
food,  and  declared  null  and  void  all  special  certifi- 
cates based  upon  "  letters  of  obedience."  The  laws 
of  these  three  years  (1881-83)  also  insisted  that  all 
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teachers  in  primary  Mhools— even  in  tiic  mlle$  d'asiU 
-should  posse™  the  official  certificates  of  eapacitv. 
They  deprived  the  local  clergy  of  their  ancient  righ'ts 
of  inspection  and  supervision,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  clergy  as  teachers  and  supervisors  was  followed 
l>>-  the  exclusion  of  instruction  in  religion.  The  new 
rennblican  curriculum  sulHtitut.d  civil  and  morni 
instruction  for  the  "  elements  of  Christianity  "  and 
the  catechism  of  republican  principles  for  the  cate- 
chism of  the  church.  Henceforth-in  the  bitterness 
of  the  anti-clerical  spirit— popular  instruction  must, 
«  ♦"religion,  be  neutral  if  not  unchristian." 
By  the  law  of  1882  •'  free  "  education  was  given 

"l-|l!l""^  ■'""""'y'    "compolsory"    attendance. 
^Liberty  of  Ignorance  alone  was  now  proscribed.'' 
Be  ween  six  and  thirteen  all  children  must  receive 
nstruction    m    the    indispensable    branches,    be    it 
m  the  public,  private  or  church  school  or  even  at 
home  under  the  guidance  of  parent  or  tutor.    Everv- 
where  and  under  all  conditions  regular  instruction 
in  primary  subjects  was  demanded  by  the  state  and 
enforced  by  special  local  commission, 
fnijl.l^*^  ^"-^  completed  his  great  series  of  re- 
™S^l'^1"'""^  the  larger  communes  to  establish 
lished   insisting  upon  their  maintenance  at  the  com- 
mune s  expense      The  rapid  extension  of  communal 
«>hools  under  this  law  subjected  the  state  to  hea"  v 
and  irregular  demands  for  aid  in  building.     More- 
over, political  interests  often  induced  the  government 
o  favour  this  or  that  commune.    The  law  ofTssg 
strove  to  reduce  state  aid  to  building-funds  to  definite 
conditions.     The  wealthy  communes  were  dcntd  a, 
sistance;  poorer  communes  should  receive  loans  that 
varied  with  the  wealth  of  the  communes.     In  anv 
case  state  aid  should  assume  the  fona  of  annuities 
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»o  meet  in  a  period  of  tl.irt.v  or  forty  years  a  loan 
contracted  by  the  commune.  With  tL  gradual  de 
creare  of  the  building  movement,  the  BtaTe  returned 
in  1S95  to  Its  former  method  of  paj-ment  in  capital. 
1  Ji  -Tl  '?f« ''"■''^  "».  "ff"  'he  Guizot  law  of 
1833  and  the  Fallou.x  h,w  of  1850,  to  the  third  great 
Inu-  on  Frenj-h  education.  This  law  sums  up  and 
harmonises  all  past  decrees  and  laws  and  definitely 
shapes  French  education  in  forms  dictated  bv  the 
great  Revolution.  Liberty  of  instruction  is  once  more 
asserted.  Private  or  church  schools  may  be  estab- 
ished  anywhere,  subject  to  a  formal  notification,  and 
to  tne  formal  approval  of  the  authorities.  To  these 
private  schools  liberty  of  instruction  meant  liberty 
in  the  eho.cc  of  methods,  of  courses  of  study  and 
c<en  of  text-books,  provided  only  that  the  methods  or 
the  books  were  not  hostile  to  the  republican  ideals 

.Mnny  comniunes  neglected  to  establish  primary 
sclKwls  for  girls.  S,jme  declined  to  create  additional 
boys  schools  in  the  outlying  hamlets;  others  still 
met  the  general  obligation  to  maintain  primary 
schools  by  paying  the  fees  of  indigent  children  at 
private  or  church  schools.  Under  the  new  law  au- 
thority to  order  the  creation  of  a  school  in  anv  eom- 
iiiune  was  taken  from  the  commune  and  state  and 
given  to  the  council  of  the  department 

Very  carefully  does  the  new  law  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  primary  school-. 
All  must  be  French  citizens  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  and  all  must  possess  at  least  the 
elementary  certificate  of  a  teacher.  Directors 
[tUulatres)  must  hold,  in  addition,  certificates  of  fit- 
ness 111  pedagogy.  Age  limits  were  closely  defined. 
!  lie  director  of  a  residence  school  must  be  twentv- 
fivo  years  of  age,  nf  an  ordinary  sch«d  twentyoue 
years  of  age,  while  the  male  and  female  assistants 
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(itagiaires)   were  at  least  eighteen   and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  respectively. 

The  bill  strove  at  the  same  time  to  guard,  in  the 
matter  of  appomtments,  the  interests  of  the  teach- 
ers The  council  of  the  dcpartment,-a  body  more 
or  less  representative  of  the  teachers-is  to  prepare 

In.  »  r'"?!"  '*«"">'  1""''fi^<'  *°  teach  in  the 
department  From  this  list  the  inspectors  of  the 
academy,  often  with  the  advice  of  the  ma.Ve  of  the 
cominune  concerned,  is  to  select  a  n»me  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  prefect,  and  the  prc._ct,  wUhTKUt 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister  in  case' of  dispute?  Ttl 
make  the  appomtment  of  the  teacher.  Thus  it  stood ; 
the  C.V1I  power  (the  prefect)  must  ultimately  make 
his  appointments  from  recommendations  of  the  pro- 
thTZ^  «nd  univeraity  power  (the  inspector)  and 

If  tie  f«  r  ''"yt"  "  '^''^"^  ^y  actual  knowledge 
of  the  teacher,  of  his  professional  status,  and  of  the 
wishes  of  the  commune. 

The  inspector  of  the  academy  might  at  all  times 
reprimand  a  public  school  teacher  ir  cau^,  and 

might  publicly  censure  any  public  school  teache^ 
m  a  public  or  private  school.    But  only  the  ]mitt 

0™^  onT"  ""  "PP"'"*"^"'  to  «  P"bHc  scUr  ^d 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  as  based 
on  a  finding  of  the  council  of  the  dep^ment 

It  IS  interesting  to  notice  here  the  development 
1  ^^  P°Z"'^"'  professional  body-the  coundl  of 
the  department  In  1850,  as  wc  have  seen,  it  was 
the  council  of  the  academy;  in  1854,  it  becimeThe 
counci  of  the  department.  Throughout  tTe  "ml  * 
thL^'i,^^'  remained  largely  clerical  in  its  sym^" 
thie.,  but  by  this  law  of  1886  the  University  element 
again  assumed  control.  In  it  now  sat  the  pr^S  "s 
cha.nn,„,   the  inspector   of   the  academy,'rhe  nor^ 
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mal  school  directors,  and  several  representatives  of 
the  public  school  teachers  and  other  educational  offl- 

schools,  enforced  the  decision,  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil, regulated  the  gener,,!  economy  of  the  primary 
schools,  disciplined  teachers,  supervise.!  methods  and 
programmes,  received  inspectoral  reports  and  sue- 
gestcd  reforms.  = 

To  this  law  of  18S«  are  also  due  the  clas- 
sihcation  and  organisation  of  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools  which  in  its  completeness  is 
to-day  unique  in  the  civilised  world. 

In  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  action  of  this  law, 
tlie  hnanciai  clauses  that  were  to  accompany  it  were 
not  passed  until  18S9.  One  of  these  clauses  defi- 
nitcly  settled  the  financial  relations  of  state,  depart- 
ment and  commune.  Hitherto  the  commune  and  de- 
partment in  succession  had  been  required  to  tax 
themselves  up  to  a  fixed  ma.ximiim  rate  and  the 
state  treasury  met  the  deficit.  Henceforth  the  state 
assumed  the  fixed  maximum  rate  (equal  to  eight 
centimes  on  the  department's  assessment)  and  the 
municipalities  met  the  deficit.  Other  clauses  defined 
the  various  educational  services  for  which  the  state 
department  and  commune  were  respectively  responsi- 
ble, and  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  accord- 
ance with  a  careful  classification.  Male  teachers 
(Mulaircs)  were  to  iweivc  1,000-2,000  francs  per 
year  with  residence,  female  teachers  1,000-1  600 
francs,  while  teachers  with  interim  or  assistant's 
standing  (stagiaires)  were  limited  to  800  francs  ner 
annum.  '^ 

The  later  resolutions  of  189.3  limited  the  state's 
obligation  in  the  largest  cities,  but  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  the  pension-law  and  provided  more  gen- 
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erously  for  inspectors  and  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects. 

Concerning  all  these  financial  changes  it  may  be 
said  in  brief  that  in  the  cause  of  education  no  country 
in  Europe  spends  of  her  substance  more  generously 
than  France,  and  certainly  no  country  in  Europe 
receives  more  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  more  eco- 
nomic service. 

The  period  of  great  reforms  in  primary  education 
ends  in  1886.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the 
century  France  has  contented  herself  with  changes 
in  the  details  of  organisation  and  administration. 
Ihese  details  are  best  seen  in  a  brief  sketch  of  existine 
conditions.  ° 

The  councils  of  the  departments  must  direct 
through  the  prefect  the  erection  of  public  school  build- 
ings; the  commune  must  build,  or  purchase,  equip, 
light,  heat,  and  repair;  the  state  may  aid  in  the 
building  with  small  grants.  State  regulations  con- 
trol largely  the  site,  size  and  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  its  surroundings  in  garden,  orchard  and 
playground. 

School  libraries  arc  encouraged  by  both  state  and 
commune  and  have  grown  since  1862  to  42  000  li- 
braries with  6,200,000  volumes.  Subject  to 'the  ap- 
proval of  the  rector,  a  special  committee  of  teachers 
and  other  educationalists  prescribes  the  text-books  for 
the  department. 

Special  commissions  named  by  the  rectors  conduct 
the  examinations  for  teachers.  These  examinations 
are  generally  both  oral  and  written,  and  include  for 
the  elementary  certificate,  spelling,  composition, 
arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  reading 
History,  civics,  geography,  music,  science,  and  agri- 
culture; and  for  the  superior  certificate  (a)  arith- 
metic (applied),  applied  geomctrv,  phvsics,  hvgiene 
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agriculture,  horticulture,  literature,  ethics,  drawing, 
and  modern  languages,  (b)  education,  French  his- 
tory, geography,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
measuring,  chemistry;  ami  for  pedagogic  fitness,  an 
essay  on  an  educatiouul  siibjcct,  practical  teaching, 
and  tests  in  school  niiiiiagcinent. 

In  developing  pcdapogic  knowledge  the  cantonal 
conferences  of  teachers,  first  recognised  in  1880,  have 
been  no  unimportant  agency.  The  state  provides  an- 
other stimulus  in  an  advancement  in  classification 
and  salary  and  in  "  honourable  mention  "  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  insjx'ctor  of  the  academy. 

All  subjects  of  the  primary  schools  are  found  in 
embryo  in  the  simple  curriculum  of  the  lowest  grades. 
Through  the  grades  the  training  is  persistently  phy- 
sical, moral  and  intellectual,  and  of  recent  years  de- 
cidedly professional  and  technical.  The  subjects  in- 
clude moral  and  civic  instruction,  reading,  writing, 
the  French  language,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  sys- 
tem, history  and  geography,— especially  of  modern 
France, — information  lessons  on  common  subjects, 
singing,  drawing,  the  elements  of  natural  science,' 
gymnastics,  military  drill,  manual  training,  and  hy- 
giene and  temperance.  Manual  training  was  recog- 
nised by  law  in  1882,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  not  vet 
justified  that  recognition.  The  supply  of  trained 
teachers  has  liocn  inadequate,  the  expense  of  work- 
shops has  been  too  great,  and  the  course  of  training 
has  praetienlly  limited  itself  to  paper  and  woodwork. 
Despite  this,  the  recent  movements  in  primary  edu- 
cation tend  to  emphnsiHc  the  utilitarin  u  at  the  expense 
of  the  educative.  School  hygiene  and  school  drawing 
have  now  definite  practical  aims.  Arithmetic  has 
become  book-keeping,  .\gricnlture,  everywhere  oblig- 
atory, is  in  many  scIkioIs  taught  e.Nperimcntally  in 
the  adjoining  fields  or  in  the  garden  plots  and  or- 
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chards  which  the  communes  have  been  nermi^tpH 
smce  1887  to  attach  to  the  school  pre^l  ''iTim, 
the  Minister  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  coast^ 
nard  9ch«,ls  information  lessons  for  sailors  and  fish- 
ermen Since  1882  girls  have  been  taught  to  ^w, 
fut,  nt,  etc.  ' 

r»/'""*T.^''"7*'°"  ■'  °Wigatory  in  France,  but  for 
reasons  that  apply  in  all  democratic  countries  the  law 

disI'rTnt"''?"'''''.-?!"'™'^-  ^"  '"'g-  "■•  ^"g^«««'f 
districts  indigent  children  escape  the  eyes  of  the  local 

commission    and  the  commission  is  not  energetic  in 

enforcing  attendance  in  the  industrial  centrS  or  in 

districts  far  removed  from  the  school  site.     To  aid 

indigent  children  the  state  recognises  and  assists  the 

JdZ.'ttr'"'^  r*"'"'*  '"PP'y  '='''">*«.  book',  etc., 
whit  T„,v     "''^  •'"'  "r""*'"  "^  """^"'^  ^'olaire 
which  may  provide  meals.     In  any  case  the  atten- 
dance obligation  which  terminatesVith  the  age  of 
thirteen  .years   terminates  with  the  age  of  eleven  "n 

studies        These  state   certificates   are   based   upon 
an  oral  .-.I  written  examination  in  the  ekmentrrv 
subjects  ot  dictation,  arithmetic,  French,  wTh  agrT 
culture   or  drawing,  or  needlework,-and  are  in- 
ducted by  a  special  examination  commission 
m„v«     <'«'™*™''="'g  tendency  of  recent  educational 
movements  m  France  is  evident  in  the  developmen 
of  the  power  of  the  council  of  fl-e  department  anT", 
he  increasing  influence  and  authority  of  The  teachc 
It  IS  evident  also  in  the  large  deference  paid  to  local 
Bu    nowhe-Mt"""'  "'^"^  P0P"Iar'instrucl": 

5s^^^!:Sv:^;'ar^^^rt.i::n£rt 

Sfore."'  *"*  -•"""""-^  >i«.i.e7Sa;; 
Classes  for  adults  did  not  prosper  between  1870 
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and  1890.  However,  the  Societv  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, the  Philotechnojue,  the  Philotechnique  of 
Pans,  the  Philotechnique  at  Bordeaux,  and  the 
Rhone  Society  of  Instruction  organised  or  contin- 
ued their  evening  classes,  and  in  1804  were  joined  by 
the  French  league  of  Education.  In  1895  the  state, 
urged  by  these  societies,  reorganised  tb.e  courses  for 
adults  leaving  a  larger  option  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  result  ap]ioaied  in  a  remarkable  growth  in 
attendance  at  evening  lectures  and  conferences,  espe- 
cially of  a  practical  character.  .School  libraries  were 
opened  to  the  public,  popular  institutes  were  con- 
ducted in  more  remote  districts,  and  even  university 
extension  courses  were  undertaken.  The  growth  of 
associations  in  l>ebalf  of  popular  instruction,  chiefly 
after  1890,  was  marvellous.  Paris  and  the  d"part- 
ment  of  the  Seine  alone  boasted  170.  On  its  social 
side  this  e.xtra-school  agency  has  developed  Children's 
Savings  Banks  (whose  popularity  is  now  waning). 
Children's  lliitual  Benefit  Societies  (whose  influence 
is  spreading).  Patronage  Societies  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children.  Temperance  Sc  eties,  and  Fresh- 
Air  Societies. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  administratinn  of  educa- 
tion must  suffice.  At  the  head  of  the  central  admin- 
istration is  the  Minister  with  the  Superior  Coimcil 
(and  its  Permanent  Section),  the  Consultative  Corps, 
inspectors-general,  and  bureaux.  The  Minister  di- 
rects the  public  schools  and  supervises  the  private 
schools  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  hygienic  condition  of  the  premises,  and  the 
inoral  tone  of  the  instruction.  lie  appoints  and 
dismisses  teachers  except  where  the  president  or  pre- 
fect or  inspector  of  the  academy  acts.  Limited  by 
the  council  of  the  ilepartnient.  the  council  of  the 
»cademy,  the  new  councils  of  the  provincial  uni- 
15 
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versifies,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Sup<.rior  Council, 
he  disciplinea  all  teachers.  He  prepares  the  budgets 
and  makes  al  payments;  he  issues  all  circulars  of  in- 
trZlT'  ""tt-  ■^;''^™""  "f  "PI^-l  f^m  an  lower 

tin?  ,^    n  ^T"?'  '^''""•■''  "'  '^'  Permanent  See- 

department     ^'^'""'"•'■'''  ""''"'g''  '^e  burean.N  of  the 

The  Superior  Council  as  defined  in  1880  and  1898 

Zu*^T.  ^', '"""^'■'•/''"°^*  »"  "f  "horn  are  edu- 

'n  rimt'""  !,"  ^""^  ■^■'"'"  "^y  "'<"'  ^''-^ag-'e" 
™Hr     (^•'  '<^°""^'"-y'  ^I^rior  ">•  "  special"  edu- 

dfrttoi^  ,  '*.^ '"'  V'""?  ""  S''-^^""-^-  '"'Poetors  or 
d  rectors)  together  with  six  fellow  members  named  by 
the  Minister,  constitute  the  Pern.ancnt  Section   to 

of  studTT/xr^^'^f''"  '^''""'"■''-.  -"- 

milA'  ^^''^-^°^''  ?*"•  ™'l''g''  ehairs,  etc.,  are  sub- 
mitted for  report  prior  to  consideration  by  the  Su^ 
perior  Council.  The  Superior  Council  on  iU  part 
IL  adm">.'«trativc  and   disciplinary  together 

apj^af""  '  '"^'"°'''  P"""-'-  ^'  '^  "  fi-^'  ~^"  »f 
The  Consultative  Committee  consists  of  three  sec- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  divisions  into  primary 
secondary  and  superior  education.  Its  memberTaTe 
edueahonists  nau,cd  by  the  Minister  to  advise  hm 

motlr,^"     ffi^r™"'  "^''™'''  P"^'""'  ^^00^^'  Pr" 
motions  in  otficinls,  etc.  '^ 

The  Inspectors-General  who  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  central  administration  are  gen- 
eral information  officers.  They  receive  reportrfmm 
ho  departments  with  respect  to  all  sorts  and  eond" 
tions  of  schools  and  at  times  thev  inspect.  Thcrsue- 
gest  changes,  promotions,  rcg„l„tions  to  the  Minis- 
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Irl^""^  i""^  ^"^^  ""^  '^'^''i'on  of  the  Minister's 

.^Hn?        "ifPectoral  work,  and  appoint  all  exami- 

are  speciallj  witliin  their  jurisdiction. 

the  insZ^:  o/'iir^  "'''f'"'  '"^  "'Presentative  ,s 

Lir""'"^"'  ""''  ^'''""'  ''i'^enship      WtL 

v[ved"iir^"''^""';  "''"•"""■'  •-="'1^- ^"  hTZ 

UrJ^     ^      yr'  ,'""  "'^  ^••"■«*'"'<'e  of  these  was 
ar^ly  due  to  local   initiation  and   insistence      In 
ft      *l'c  state  made  its  first  modern  grant  (110  000 
francs)  to  advanccl  primary  sehools.^Certa  „  com 
nunes  or  de,.artments  had  established   apprentlS 
school,  m  iuduslr.al  centre,,  or  higher  grade   "p^ 
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fessional  '  classes  (clamea  compUmenlaires)  in 
larger  towns,  and  by  theAct  of  1880,  these  were  at- 
tached by  law  to  the  regular  primary  school  system. 
in  Its  report  of  1881  a  special  commission  on  Ad- 
vanced Primary  Education,  in  emphasising  the  pro- 
fessional or  technical  side  of  advanced  primary  in- 
struction, declared  that  the  "  Superior  Primary  school 
was  by  no  means  a  degenerated  college  but  a  primary 
school  completed."  On  this  basis  France  has  or- 
ganised her  present  system  of  advanced  primary 
education. 

TheAct  of  1881  made  advanced  primary  educa- 
tion free  while  the  great  law  of  1886  organised  in 
broad  outline  superior  primary  schools  and  the  higher 
p-ade  classes  (cours  compUmentairei).  The  reitula- 
tions  of  1887  filled  out  this  statutory  framework  by 
prescribing  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  the  scholar- 
ships, salaries,  and  equipment  of  the  higher  schools. 
and  by  defining  the  differences  between  the  superior 
primary  school  and  the  higher  grade  school  (cour, 
eomplemenlaire). 

The  higher  grade  class  (cours  eomplemenlaire) 
was  to  be  a  part  of  the  elementary  school,  conducted 
in  the  same  building,  although  in  a  different  room,  by 
a  iiaster  possessed  of  the  ordinary  qualifications  and 
app«inted  by  the  prefect.  The  course  of  study  in- 
eluded  the  primary  subjects  in  more  advanced  staijes 
and  one  or  more  of  the  special  branches,  and  required 
one  year  s  attendance.  The  special  school  equipment 
was  meagre-at  most,  a  wretchedly  served  workshop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  primary  school  was 
a  distinct  organisation,  under  a  director  with  special 
qualifications  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and 
equipped  with  laboratory,  gymnasium,  garden,  or- 
chard workshop,  etc.  The  course,  too,  required  three 
years'   attendance.     Nothing  marked  mtre  clea^ 
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the  contra.t  between  these  schools  than  the  superior- 
ity, scholastic,  social,  and  financial,  of  the  di7ector 
of  the  superior  primary  school  over  the  master  of 
the  higher  grade  achix)l. 

The  purely  professional  side  of  superior  primary 
education  was  not  emphasised  in  the  law  of  1880-f 
■lespite  the  more  and  more  insistent  .lemands  of  the 
age.  in  1888,  however,  the  "  manual  apprentice  " 
or  professional"  schools  were  fully  organised  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Education  on 
the  academic  side  and  commune  on  the  professional 
side.  The  selection  of  the  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce or  industry  to  be  developed  in  a  "profes- 
sional school  was  left  to  local  initiative,  provided 
•  hat  if  commerce  be  chosen  modern  languages  should 
be  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  if  in- 
diistry,  then  some  form  of  manual  training.  In  all 
schools,  however,  careful  training  in  the  academic 
subjects  was  rigidly  enforced  during  the  three  years 
01  the  course.  j  «■' 

All  new  advanced  primary  schools  must  decide  as 
to  the  form  they  shall  assume— that  of  the  appren- 
ice  and  professional  school  under  the  joint  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  Ministers,  or  that  of  the  superior 
primary  school  under  the  Minister  of  Education  In 
both  cases  the  entrant  must  be  twelve  years  of  age 
studir-'  ""^'""^  "certificate  of  prima^ 

Thus,  then,  the  law  now  recognised  two  distinct 
classes  of  advanced  primary  schools,  (a)  the  superior 
primary  school  and  cours  complemcntaires  in  which 
the  literary  or  culture  side  predominated,  and  fb) 
S?-  S'^uTT'- "';  "PP'^'icc  primary  schools  in 
^rt  I  .J'^'";""'  "■■  Professional  side  dominated, 
althougji  the  culture  side  was  not  neglected. 

Despite  the  eneouragcnirnt  <.f  the  Republic,  these 
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schools  did  not  at  first  prosper.    The  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  classes  were  not  clearly  marked. 
The   relaxed    regulations   of   the   superi.ir   primary 
schools  were  a  standing  temptation  to  imperfect  nV 
too  ambitious  work,  while  the  character  of  profes- 
sional training  was  as  yet  very  vagnelv  iin.lerstood. 
The  material  equipment,   too,   was   inadequate   ami 
the  masters  were  improperly  qualified.     It  was  not 
till  18S9  that  the  Republic  carncsfly  act  alxmt  provid- 
ing proper  buildings  anil  maferiarequipmcnt,  train- 
ing  better   teachers,    and    aljove   all    defining   with 
greater  exactness  and  significance  the  purposes  of  the 
schools.     It  defined  the  superior  primary  schools  as 
prolongations  of  elementary  schools  whose  character 
and  methods  they  repeated  so  far  as  possible.    Whilst 
they  should  fulfil  a  double  purpose  in  pointing  for- 
ward to  the  practical   life  of  the  child   and  back- 
ward to  his  earliest  steps  in  knowledge,  they  were 
after  all  primary  schools  forming  "  anything  "but  an 
unfortunate  counterfcitof  secondary  education."    As 
training-schools  for  coiniilote  living  they  were  "  pro- 
fessional "  in  only  the  most  general  sense.    In  a  new 
way  they  replaced  the  old  apprenticeship,  and  vet 
were  not  an  apprenticeship.     ■'  The  superior  prim- 
ary school  was  a  school,  not  a  workshop ;  it  had  pu- 
pils, not  apprentices."     In  brief  it  was  the  comple- 
tion of  primary  education  joining  hands  with  the  be- 
ginning of  professional  training. 

But  this  is  an  industrial  age.  Xaturally  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  the  "  professional " 
side  of  these  schools  was  emphasised.  Certain  su- 
perior primary  schools  became,  in  spirit  at  least 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  apprentice-schools.' 
iheir  dominant  interest  became  utilitarian-  they 
strove  "  to  develop  among  those  who  intended  to 
enter  the  manual  professions  the  necessary  dexterity 
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met'!:!'';''/'  ■?""»■'•■<'«•■•"  Recognising  this  mov,^ 
ment  and  foanng  tho  traditiunal  influences  of  the 
education  ofhc;c.  .n  f.vour  of  general  culture,  the  law 

1  kni  'rr!""'"'  ""•  r^'"'"  ?"'■""•>•  ^-I"^!'  with 
marked  „tihta.-i,.n  t,,,,!,.,,,.!,..  and  the  apprentice  (or 
profo,,ona  )  «.1k,oJs  to  be  attaehed  to'^fhe  ^y,lrl 
ment   of   (  omimT,-v  under    the   name  of  Practical 

Jht^  n"^  V '""'  "'"'    '■"'"'"--     Thir."'h"c 

L '"^  .  ,"'  •""  ""'■'■"«'»«■■'""  l'«"  of  the  admin- 
stratixc  domain  of  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion under  the  .Minister  of  Coinmerc.e 

The  law  thus  recognised  three  classes  of  advanced 
primary  schools  vi.:_(„)  ,!,„  su,«rior  primary 
and  higher  grade  (cows  complemenlaires)  school,, 
whose  purpose  is  still  purely  educational  and  whos^ 
organisation  and  administration  originate  with  th^ 
departmentof  education;  (b)  practical  sch<^ls..f  com- 
merce and  industry,  whose  pur,.ose  is  more  largley 
professional  and  whose  organisation  and  administra- 
tion originate  w-^tli  the  Jlinister  of  Commeri  (c) 
midwav  i     1         .""T"*'"'  "'  P^f^-io-ol  «=hools 

jeet  to  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministers  of  Ed., 
cation  and  Commerce. 

ri.t^'''''  "^  "'f  'T"  "'"''*'''  f^o'^'^s  "f  'he  supe- 
rior primary  scho.,ls  may  be  referred  to  here.     Sune- 

for''nl!ll'r"'"T.'"'"''  ,"'■   ""■   '"«''"  (^"de  sehoSs 
for  children  of  the  work    .g  classes  and  for  such  other 

Zi  AT  "T  "■''''•'■  "''^"'^''Ives  early  to  the  busi- 
ness of  hfe  I„  recognition  of  the  tendency  towards 
professional  training,  the  law  of  1893  increased  the 
number  of  special  profession,,!  subjects  and  insisted 
hat  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  should  form  part  of 
«ie  curriculum  of  every  superior  primary  ^hool. 
Alodem  decentralising  tendencies  are  evident  in  the 
freedom  with  which  each  locality  mav  select  that 
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special  subject.  The  superior  ]>rim«ry  course  of 
studies  for  boys  continued  and  Jf-veloped  the  primary 
subjects,  including  the  French  language,  the  history 
of  France,  geography,  common  law,  civic  and  moral 
instruction,  and,  especially  for  communal  students, 
the  modem  languages.  On  the  science  side  it  eia- 
braced  algebra,  geometry  with  its  applications  to  ac- 
tual life,  arithmetic  with  accounts,  commercial  trans- 
actions, book-keeping,  physics,  Imtauy,  and  chemis- 
try so  co-ordinated  as  to  converge  on  hygiene,  agri- 
culture, technical  pursuits,  etc.  On  the  manual  train- 
ing side  the  course  might  include  drawing,  shop-work 
in  metal,  wood,  etc.,  gardening,  fanning,  etc.  Final- 
ly of  late  years,  the  superior  primary  school  has  at- 
tached much  importance  to  singing  and  g;v'mnastics. 

The  courses  in  the  girls'  superior  schools  corre- 
spond, with  slight  deviations,  with  those  for  boys. 
Mathematics  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  girls' 
schools,  nor  arc  the  experimental  sciences,  and  do- 
mestic science  with  its  applications  in  sewing,  nurs- 
ing, and  bouse  decoration,  horticulture,  etc.,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  manual  training  of  the  boys'  schools. 
State  aid  to  superior  primary  schools  has  of  lato 
assumed  the  form  of  grants  towards  the  expenses  of 
laboratories,  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  for 
scholarships.  Maintenance  scholarships  of  400-500 
francs  each  are  open  annually  for  competition  to  can- 
didates for  "  the  certificate  of  primary  studies  "  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  The  examina- 
tion, oral  and  written,  is  based  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  primary  course,  is  conducted  by  a  special  ex- 
amination commission  named  by  the  rector  and  must 
be  taken  by  every  student  who  wishes  to  enter  a  su- 
perior primary  school.  In  allotting  the  scholarships 
the  prefect,  advised  by  the  inspector  of  the  academy 
and  the  council  of  the  department,  considers  the  re- 
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.ults  of  the  examinations  and  the  domestic  and  finan- 
ei«l  position  of  the  ciindidates. 

Superior  primary  schools  are  supervised  by  a  spe- 
cial lo<-al  cmmiftee  consisting  of  the  rector,  the  in- 
3T*<tor  of  t„,    n.adenjy,  the  primary  inspector,  the 
<iir»tor  of  th.    .;i|x>rior  primary  school,  and  a  few 
"omiunte,)  utiz,,,,  (ladies  for  girls'  schools).     Thi- 
'■omnntte.    i; ,  _  H,„rge  of  the  general  economy  and 
aiscipi,,,,  ,.t  ilie  school,  it  controls  all  expenditures, 
.^ti.Jinss  nn.1  repairs,  and  selects  the  special  pro- 
f.'^^i  na     hri.„eh    to   be  emphasised    in    thp   schwl. 
Above  thw  ■•ommittee  the  inspector  of  the  academy 
fia,  n  9,wcial  advisory  and  administrative  authoritv, 
Wilde  above  both  inspector  and  committee  stand  the 
-Minister  and  a  special  advisory  commh  '.■ 
^_  Brief  mention  should   be  ma.Ie  o/   !!.«  T„..ional 
professional  "  schools.     A  spe; i.ii  .0,1,1, ;.i,„    re- 
jMrting  in  1881,  declared  in  fa-„„r  ef  i;re«f,  n^iUmal 
technical  schools  which  commin.-s  'i.i.r,lci,ir.(n,..nt». 
subject  to  local  conditions  and  ;:,!t;alivf.  uMt^t  ini- 
tiate.    The  Institutes  of  Vii -.o,,,   T)A.,,;.tnsaL 
Voiron  owe  their  existence  tv  ,),,;,   r,;,,,.,        Ji,^ 
splendidly-equipped  technical  schooi-i  urc  ..:.;  .t  ro 
the  Ministers  of  Education  and  Commerr..  ^r.d  to  spe- 
cial inspectors  from  each  department.     Scholarships 
are  numerous,  the  attendance  very  large,   and  the 
course  of  studies  as  "  broad  as  the  life  of  the  citi- 
zen." 

Salles  D'Asile.— In  1881  the  salles  d'asile  were 
reorganized  as  ecoks  malernelles  (mothers'  schools) 
in  which  children  of  both  se.xes,  between  the  aces 
of  two  and  six,  should  be  trained  gratuitously,  -rhe 
commune  must  provide  and  maintain  the  school 
premises,  with  lodging  for  the  directress,  while  the 
state  guaranteed,  under  the  laws  of  1889  and  1891, 
the  salaries  of  the  directress  and  her  assistants.    The 
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ilirectress  must  bo   it  least  twpiitv-niic  years  of  age, 
and  must  hold  the  ordinary  primary  school  teacher's 
certificate,  and  must  have  taught  as  an  assistant  in  an 
eroJe  maternelle  for  at  least  two  years.     The  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children,  the' general  conditions 
of  the  school  premises,  together  with  current  expendi- 
tures, arc  now  supervised  by  a  small  local  committee 
of  ladies  sclc<'tcd  by  the  inspector  of  the  academy, 
and  presided  over  by  tlie  malie.    The  general  control 
■  if  the  work  of  tin'  eroles  malrrnelles  rests  with  the 
coimcils  of  the  department,  while'  the  Minister  ap- 
points and  directs  a  staff  of  speciallv  qualified  in- 
spectors.    Tlie  law  of  1881  emphasi^d  the  signifi- 
cance -if  the  ecole  maternelle  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween home  and  school.    It  should  unite  "  the  gentle- 
iic?-  ii -d  indulgence  of  the  former  tc  the  industry  and 
regiiiarity  of  the  latter."     In  the  surroundings  and 
equipments  of  the  buildings — the  orchards,  gardens, 
playground.s,  playrooms— in  the  regular  medical  in- 
spection, in  the  eare  of  housemaid  and  directress,  in 
the  minute  details  of  the  child-life  throughout  ihe 
day,  the  regulations  strove  to  reflect  "  the  anxieties 
of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  mother."     Despite 
a  traditional  dislike  of  co-education,  the  state  has  in- 
sisted that  these  schools  "  resemble  the  true  familv 
where  both  sexes  ought  to  live  harmoniously  and  dec- 
orously side  by  side."    While  the  children  are  classi- 
fied into  only  two  sections  on  the  basis  of  age  and 
physical  development,  "  no  children,  however  yoimg, 
are  to  be  sacrificed  in  these  schcwils."    Since  1800  the 
influence  of  the  Froehelian  kinilergarten  has  become 
niore  evident  in  the  obligation  to  introduce  objects 
into  the  games  and  in  the  greater  importance  attached 
to  songs,  talks  and  "  self-<'reativc  activities."     The 
existing  curriculum  neglects  no  part  of  the  child  na- 
ture, physical,  moral,  or  mental      In  more  or  less 
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modified  fonn  it  ii,eh„l<.s  (;,„„os  and  gymnastics  ae- 
companiod  by  song,  nnmual  ...xerfisos  will,  papers  in 
colour.,  and  wi.h  blocks  in  forn.s,  language  feso^s 
n  stones,  r,H^.,n,.,ons,  „„..,  inf.,r„n,tion  lessons  aU.t 
.mpic  objects,  and  ,l,c  rndi„,cnts  of  rending,  writing 
nud  arithmclic.  ^    •"■■■if, 

Clmse,  Enf,wHn,.,.-U»n,y  atte.;  pted  in  18C7  to 
organise    •  intermediate  "  classes  wbieb,   coming  in 
h^  w,^n  the  «,/,„,  ,r„,,7,.  „,„,   „,e   priniary  school" 
«o, Id  carry   ,„to  the  primary  s..l„.ols  some  of  ,b,. 
methods  of  the  sall.s.     In  1S7(!,  at  Paris,  M.  Grea  ,1 
organised  two  -  i„f„„,  ,u„,,„  -  „f  ,„,.,>,.„,„  ,;,  ,„ 
eifiht    and  attached  then,  to  girls'  primary  schools. 
Smular  classes  of  children  from  fonr  to  seven  vear 
ere  formed  about  the  same  time  in  Ard.mnes,  under 
the  name      intro.hictory  classes."     In   ]S80,   Fcrrv 
recognised  tl„s  inoyement  in  a  recommend.  -Ion  to  the 
communes  whose  prinniry  schools  were  oyercrow.lcl 
to  create  oyerflow  schools  of  children  of  lK,th  sexe 
.'■Icr  s,.yen   years  of  ape,   ai.,1  atta<.li   them,  under 
.l.^  tc„,.|,er.,  to  the  regular  primary  s,.1k«Is.'    Fr  ,„ 
these  diverse  .-onditioiis  arose  two  kinds  of  elaJl 
enfant,,,,:.;   („)   those  in  cities  or  larger  communes 
where  cco,.s,,„,l,.-n,.llr.  alrea.l.y  existed,  and  where 
o'j-.  <■,,/«„/„„.,,  should   form  merely  a'nother  span 
in   tl  e   bridge  between   the  home   an.l   the   primary 
chool ;  and  (,)  those  in  the  poorer  communes,  whe^ 

The  law  of  ISS)  acknowlclged  the  rights  of  small 
oominunes  to  „  state  grant  for  ■'intermediate" 
schools  In  1,S8«  ■■  intermediate  or  infant"  ihoola 
were  duly  recgnised,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
creation,  equipment,  and  organisation  carefully  oiit- 
I  ned  on  the  same  basis  as  the  croirs  mahrnellea  As 
defined  in  1890  the  training  began  at  four  year,  of 
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age,  and  included  physical,  mental  and  moral  in- 
struction in  advanced  forms  of  the  snbjeels  of  the 
ecolea  maternelles. 

Training  of  Teachers.— The  decline  of  the  prim- 
ary normal  school  was  arrested  by  Rouland,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  in  1H56.  Between  1863- 
69  Duruy  reorganised  both  its  courses  of  studies  and 
its  professoriates.  Fen  ale  applicants,  who  were  un- 
able to  obtain  admission  to  the  nineteen  normal  schools 
for  women  in  1870,  sought  their  training  in  normal 
classes  in  connection  with  the  large  primary  schools 
of  the  sisterhoods.  In  187»  Ferry  im|K>i;d  upon 
each  department  the  obligation  to  maintain  two  nor- 
mal schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  and 
in  1899,  eighty-seven  normal  schools  for  mau'S  and 
eighty-seven  for  females  were  the  response  to  this  ob- 
ligation. In  recent  years  the  increase  has  i.ot  been 
great.  The  wretched  salaries  of  the  primary  teacher 
in  France,  the  withdrawal  of  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  together  with  the  attractions  of 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  life,  have  caused 
such  a  decrease  in  attendance  that  several  normal 
schools  have  amalgamated  with  neighbouring  normal 
schools. 

Under  the  law  of  1879  the  state  appoints,  and  pays 
the  salaries  of  all  professors  and  special  teachers, 
meets  the  deficits,  if  any,  in  the  boarding-house  ac- 
counts, while  the  department  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  building,  for  equipment  anil  ap- 
paratus. General  regulations  concerning  the  normul 
schools  are  issued  by  the  Minister  on  the  advice  of 
the  rectors  and  inspectors-general.  The  rector,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  inspector  of  the  academy,  directs 
the  staff  and  the  work  in  accordance  with  these  gen- 
eral regulations.  Beneath  these  on  administrative 
council,  consisting  nf  the  inspector,  rector,  and  repre- 
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sentatives  of  ,|,e  eouiKMl  „f  ,l,o  departn.cnt  l.a,  a  rc<- 
"mme>Kl,„„rv  j„ri„li,.fio„  in  ,„a,,ers  of  expend  ,u^ 
The  .nernal  ,l,.,.ipli,„.  a„,l  ...onomv  of  t he  sehon  ' 

least  tliirfv  yonrs  of  a^-e,  a.i,l  nmsf  ,x,,,es,  a  deirree 
n  ar  s,  topefho,.  wi.l,  a  speeial  eer.ific'ate  of  ,ll  !«- 
"  „  ?,?"f"l"'  -  '<«>l;vork.     The  ,liree,or-r  :,;i:    , 

,mm  to  .,,(1)0.  Professors  „r  assistanta  muat  hold 
.uper,or  primary  eertifieates  and  s,K«;al  qualifien 
t.nna  f,,r  normal  sehool  work.  Their  ,a  arTervarv 
ol'ooo'-fr"  V^'""  '''""■'  '"'  .nen''„„T2  20h 
o  a  norm  °1  I  ,  """""l'  '^''i'"™"'"  ^"^  a-Imi-iot. 
'o  a  normal  sohool  mnst  l,e  sixteen  to  eiphfecn  years 
of  npe,  m„.,t  hohl  "  eertitieates  of  studies/'  „nd  m"s 

subjeets.  In  f„rmer  years  these  appll^.ant.s  were 
ra.ned  as  monitors  in  elementary  sehools,  and  more 
reeentl.y.n  superior  primary  sehools,  where  the  eyil 
effects  of  ,„e,r  presenee  npon  the  practical  work  ha 
caused  n,uch  regret.  Since  l«8o' the  discipl  ne  of 
the  normal  schoo  s  has  heen  greatly  relaxed.  The 
elois tcr-hke  severity  of  the  nl,l   methods  ha,  giyen 

oc'H  "i        "";':r'""'^'  !"■'<'"'"'-  "'"^  freedom  o'f    ,0 
social  ideas  of  the  new  Kei>ul,li,. 

By  the  law  of  |>si  the  three  years'  course  of  the 
norma  schools  was  organised  to  include  onTt,  liter- 
nry  side,  psveholopv,  ethics,  pedagogy,  French  his- 
ory,  geography,  n,„l  one  mo'lern  lan^age  and  on 
a  scientific  side,  aiitlimetic,  geome.r.y,'S,y^si'e,  "hem 
istry,  natural  history,  manual  training,  driwini  "ine- 
■  "K,  gymna-sties,  hygiene,  an.l  (since  1R97)  temner 
ance.    In  the  girls'  schools,  nee.lle-work  and  doS 
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science  with  its  allied  brandies,  deeoratioii,  nursing, 
etc.,  replace  the  manual  training  "f  the  bnvs'  schools. 

Wh^le  moral  and  civic  instriicti(jn  is  compulsory 
in  these  primary  normal  schools,  religious  instruc- 
tion has  liccn  forbidden  since  IS.Si;. 

Each  normal  school  possesses  a  lilirarv,  large 
grounds  witii  gardens  and  orchards  wherein  the  stu- 
dents arr  trained  in  arlK)ricnltnre,  h.irticulture  and 
other  phases  of  agriculture,  a  lalioratorv  for  special 
scientific  work,  and  (in  hoys'  schools)  a  Workshop  for 
training  in  woodwork,  modelling,  sculpture,  etc.  Tn 
addition  each  normal  school  has.  annexed  to  it,  a 
"  jiractice  "  school  cpf  the  elementarv  grade,  and  each 
normal  school  f(,r  girls  an  n„lf  mnli-rin-llc  for  ])rac- 
tice.  Training  in  ihesc  ]irnctice  schools  has  heen  com- 
pulsory since  IMIO. 

.Vowhere  is  the  rreiich  sehoid  system  so  logical  or 
so  complete  as  in  its  traiuing-schi'iols.  To  train  the 
[irofessors  in  the  primary  uonmil  schools  and  the  di- 
rectors of  superior  normal  schools,  the  state  main- 
tains two  sniierior  nornnil  schools,  one  for  females 
at  Fontcnay-aiis-lioses.  and  erne  for  males  at  St. 
Cloud.  Ferry  estahllslied  the  school  at  Kontenav- 
aux-Koses  in  1nn(I.  with  a  two  years'  course,  under 
the  eonind  of  a  lady  director  with  a  staff  detached 
temporarily  from  the  pr..f(.ss,iriates  of  neighbouring 
faeullU's  ,,r  /yr«..v,  IJv  il,,.  ],,„•  „f  isn;  i,  i„.(,ame  an 
exclusively  .■esidence  selionl.  with  a  three  vears' 
course,  to  which  applicants  who  wvvv  twenfy-tiv<''yi'ars 
of  age  and  possessed  degrees  in  arts  or  si'iperior  eer- 

titicales,   were  admitted   after  a  ( ipeiitive  ixamj- 

nation.  This  three  years'  course  emliraced  an  ad- 
vanced training  in  general  pcihigogy  nud  in  alterna- 
tive courses  in  letters  cir  science,  with  pnielici'  teach- 
ing in  uelghljouring  schools. 

In  l'^S-2,  after  a  transient  existence  at  Sevres,  the 
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superior  nornyil  s,.|,.,„I  f.,r  .„„los  «•„,,  ostnblished  at 

-nnal  .>om,a   ^ch.,,,!  f,„.  „.,„.l,..,s  i,.  ,„„,„,a,    ,     ,,  " 
ac„ur.o„,,,at,l..p,,,.n^^^^^^^^^ 

Hoard,  lo,l;,,nf;  ,„„i  ,„,„„„  ,|^^.  ^        ; 
tnu,„,g   schools :   ,.v,.„    ,r„v,.lli„fr   s.-holars hip'  Trr 

wVi     „  'f  ;""'-r7'"'  "  •■■""l""i'i"'  -x.ni,i„ation, 

■  t     h     ;  ■    ''"■  '■'""■"""•'■  l<->-oxa.ninafio„: 

•It   Iho  e.,.1  o)   ,,,..h   voar  of  thcir  ,,„„s,.    an,l   fhov 

.n,.h,.,o«.„ha„oxan.i„,.no„a,.,l„  ^a.^lo'";;, 

MMc  tor  ten  years  as  tenpiicr  in  Kraiu-o 

V       ,1  E,,,,,,,-...  I),„.„y  orp,„is,.,l  th<.  work  of  tl.o  s. - 

the  liadiolor  s  (Icprco  in  letters  or  sei,.„ee    and   the 
spee.al  e„„rse  lea.lin,  to  the  speeial  de,.- eM  ' 

i;;.^:,;;;  :;"'";■■"•  i'-  ^i--™ -  i;.-in,ie.i  Z 

■1       ,  I    ■  ,■  "■■"'••, '■"'•■■■<"l   "^  fight    vears  of 

■<!i' .  ;i  Ml  t,  „„  which  at  elevei,  vears  of  ,1-  he  nnsse.l 

;;;;;;i'.;H--.mn.,ra,ieof^heseeo,^aI:!:::^ 

i|.  ';,';■""'■  ""■'""■'''  ""■  *■'■•""""■"•  ""'I'snperior 

^  ;' ,    ,  "    «'■"'""" '  ^tal,.  examination  for  the 

bachelors  .IcRre,.  at  ,.ig|„ccn  vears  of  „ge       I,       e 
preparatory  classes  the  pri„n,ry  .ni^jcets  with      „  it 

;.^.;fo-a:^^-hfs^r::i:i- 

t'on  n..  Bachelors  „,  s,.,enec,  or  towards  th,.  lliererv 
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and  philosophical  »ide  to  graduate  a  year  later  with 
two  examinations  as  Bachelors  in  Letters. 

Side  by  aide  with  the  full  courses  ran  the  Special 
secondary  course  of  six  years  with  its  stronglv  com- 
mercial purpose,  to  some  degree  co-ordinated  with  the 
work  of  the  primary  sohoi.ls.  It  received  students 
from  tlie  primary  schools,  and  claliorating  the  sub- 
jects of  the  primary  schools,  added  a  special  training 
m  modern  languages  in  lieu  of  classics. 

The  very  success  of  these  reforms  (sixty  per  cent, 
ot  the  secondary  students  were  soon  enro'llrd  in  the 
b|)ecial  and  Science  courses)  aroused  bitter  opposi- 
tion. The  professional  and  literary  classes  protested 
agamst  courses  by  which,  in  increasing  nundwrs 
graduates  avoided  the  elevated  and  more  philosophic 
traming  of  the  last  years  in  a  secondary  school,  and 
Ihey  protested  against  exemptions  from  classical 
traming.  The  supporters  of  state  e.lucation  generally 
attacked  a  curriculum  whose  relaxed  conditions  per- 
mitted students  from  private  schools  to  win  the 
Bachelor's  degree  without  attendance  at  the  state 
schools.  But  these  objections  to  refonns  already 
made,  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  olV 
jections  to  what  was  not  reformed.  The  secon.larv 
schools  wcTe  out  of  sympathy  with  democracy  and 
the  new  France.  They  were  still  in  method  n„,| 
purjiose  fac-Himiles  of  fheir  originals— the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits.  Their  exclusive  residence  spirit,  the  i-j 
gidity,  and  minuteness  of  administnition  and  disci- 
pline, the  machine-like  classification  ami  organisation 
of  staff  and  student  body,  and,  to  a  great  extent  the 
antiquated  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  enforce 
this  similarity. 

But  it  was  difficult  to  reform  the  lycks  and  com- 
munal colleges.  They  created  in  their  graduates  the 
professional  men  and  the  servants  of  the  state  a  cul- 
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tivated  caste  who  doniinutcd  the  official  life  of  the 
roun  ry,  and  were  conservative.  The  Kepublie 
hgh^jng  a  great  ba„le  in  ,1,,.  cause  of  primary  '1: 
cation    was,  perforce,  indifferent,  as  to  the  fate  of 

opportunity  with  s„cl,  a  centralised  system,  the  idea 
of  co-ordinatnif,  the  courses  of  stn.ly  of  tl"  primary 

FreZrV'  "•''"■"">•  -''«"'«  •""'  -t  come  to 
French  educationists. 

.    The  great  Siinoi,  strove  to  meet  some  of  these  oli- 

jections  1.1  circulars  of  instnictious  issued  i„   1^=70 

Ihese  laid  stress  .,pon  greater  freedom  iu  conduct  fo"; 

the  pupils  and  greater  freedom  in  method  for  the 

professors.      \l,|„ary  exercises,    sports,   even   excur' 

sums,  sh„uM  brighte;,  the  monotou v  of  desk  life      To 

oompote   with    priv,Uo   .secondary  '.scl Is,    the   state 

sch,H,  s  mus,  show  ^.reatcr  elasticity  in  methods,  larger 

s.Ynpatlnes,  a„d  niore  individuality.      .School  meth- 

od.  must  get  away  from  the  word  to'  the  i,lea.     Verse- 

making  in    .„„„,  ,h.n,cs  i„  I„tin.  Latin  rot^w^rk 

must  gu-c  pl„ce  to  r.atin  literature 

the  l'ol?l'"'""","  "^  "'%"'"''''-  "'■  "'-^  citizens  was 
the  lof;ical  complement  of  state  education  of  the  citi- 
zens To  he  national  an.l  consistent  a  state  system 
should  include  a  system  of  se,.ondarv  education  for 

fected      r"'"!"  "".^'^'^  ''"^'  •-"  '(""'.ofu  it  neg. 
lee  ed.      fnr    1,p„,   ,|,ere  were  no  secondary  schools 
..nless  „  l,e  ,1,0  schools  „f  the  sisterhood.,,1-  nd 
these  the  trainiug  was  the  exclusive,  nnpractieal.  an 
sentimental  tra.uing  „f  ihe  cloisters  of  the  day.     Tl  e 
change  begms  w„h  the  a.imlssion  of  women  to  the 

be:n  ma'drt  '^''"  "'  T'  ^"'"""^'^  '"'^  "I'-d' 
of  ^irT  t"^  ",''■'  '''"r  *'"■  "'^  •''Sher  education 
ot  girls.  These  plans  „Kik  ,,raetleal  shape  in  1880 
1,  Ferry  .creation  iu  large  c,.ntrcs  of  lyrfes  for  girU 
Ihese  h/n;..  were  residenecschools,  with  ladv  pro- 
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feasors,  and  with  a  five  or  six  years'  course,  tu  which 
girls  were  admitted  from  primary  or  conventual 
schools  at  twelve  years  of  age.  On  the  academic  side 
of  the  course  of  study  French  literature  and  the  lit- 
erati^rc  of  modern  Europe  replaced  the  classics ;  his- 
tory and  geography  were  generously  recognised,  while 
science  and  mathematics  were  represented  in  name 
only.  On  its  practical  side  the  spirit  of  the 
new  democracy  appeared  in  domestic  ce<»ni»my,  needle- 
work, nursing,  drawing,  etc.  Religions  instruction 
was  not  a  part  of  the  conrac.  In  1882  a  8))eeial  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  girls'  secondary  schools, 
and  so  effective  was  this  grant  that  in  18111*  rlicre  were 
in  France  twenty-three  bjcecs  and  twenty-five  com- 
munal colleges  for  girls. 

Ferry's  reforms  in  secondary  education  were  not 
limited  to  the  organisation  of  girls'  schools.  Tu  meet 
the  protests  against  over-pressure,  he  revised  the  cur- 
riculum, reducing  the  course  in  Latin.  Striving  to 
popularise  higher  education,  he  opened  the  second- 
ary schools  to  pupils  from  the  primary  -ichools.  In 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  scondary  educa- 
tion, he  increased  its  vcprcontatinn  in  the  Superior 
Council. 

These  reforms,  however,  did  not  viaih  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  between  1880  and  181)0  discimtent 
with  secondary  schools  grew  apace.  Finally,  a  spe- 
cial commission  emiihasised  the  evils  alreadx  men- 
tioned and  recommenileii  cirtain  refmins.  Tlie  laws 
of  1890  and  1891,  with  i  xplanatorv  circulars  and  reg- 
ulations, realised  these  recommendations.  Like  the 
other  educational  laws  of  the  decade,  these  measures 
show  a  change  in  national  tendencies  towards  decen- 
tralisation. Fncouragement  is  given  to  the  free  ini- 
tiative of  the  professors  as  to  time-tables,  the  rc-or- 
gnnisation  of  classes,  and  even  the  classificatiiin  of  the 
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etaff.  Si'hool  life  became  more  natural  and  freer. 
Over-pressure  and  over-work  are  met  by  an  insistence 
Ufpon  physical  training  and  by  a  curtailment  of  the 
courses  of  .study.  Methods,  too,  became  more  mod- 
ern in  the  effort  to  study  the  classical  literatures  and 
histories  instead  of  the  clas.sical  languages,  in  the  in- 
crease in  French  literature  and  the  <lecr"asc  in  writ- 
ten and  rote  work,  in  the  rapid  growth  in  laboratory 
equipment  and  practice,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  pedagogical  law  of  variety  in  work.  The  scien- 
tific and  literary  courses  of  the  secondary  schools 
were  left  identical  luitil  the  final  or  philosophy  grade 
was  reached.  Into  this  grade  all  boys  must  enter  by 
one  examination,  biu  in  it  three  courses  arc  presented 
as  electives,  viz.:  (a)  letters  and  philosophy,  (b) 
letters  and  mathematics,  (c)  letters  and  natural 
science.  Literature  or  letters  thus  forms  the  basis 
of  training,  and  to  this  extent  the  reactionists  have 
won  in  their  struggle  against  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  graduates  in  science  or  mathematics  now  pos- 
sess the  same  prestige  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  French  social 
world  as  those  in  p'ii'nsophy. 

To  correlate  the  course  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
with  the  primary  school  courses,  as  demanded  '■-  'he 
new  democracy,  and  rendered  ne<>es8ary  by  I'n-  fieadv 
growth  in  popularity  of  the  private  hiv.>tiO„rv 
schools,  the  Special  secondary  course  was  now  reor- 
ganised to  include  to  some  extent  the  literal  ire  '  f 
modern  Europe,  modern  law,  history,  civics,  practi.;.'. 
ethics,  and  the  industrial  sciences. 

From  1891  to  1900  two  jnirjioses  seem  to  direct  she 
movements  in  secondary  education.  Decentralisa- 
tion becomes  more  evident  in  the  greater  freedom  in 
professional  control  and  in  the  local  election  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught.  The  second  ijurjxise — to  |)opu- 
larise  the  lyceex  and  coiiuniinal  I'olieges, 
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be  dissociated  from  the  first.    The  Republic  strives  by 
democratic  curricula  with  a  generous  list  of  clectives, 
and  by  numerous  scholarships,  to  attract  the  chil- 
dren of  the  masses  into  the  secondary  schtwls.     Back 
of  both  these  purposes  lies  the  desire  to  protect  the 
state  schools  against  the  successful  rivalry  of  private 
schools.     This  desire  has  increased  the   professors' 
authority     in     recommending    candidates     for     the 
Bachelor's  degree,  but  has  confirmed  in  the  state  the 
right  to  award  that  degree.    It  has  limited  the  learned 
professions  and  the  civil  service  to  candidates  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  lycec  courses  an<l  suc- 
cessful in  lyeie  examinations.     Jloreover,  it  has  won 
recognition  of  the  need  of  further  reforms  in  second- 
ary education  and  has  emphasised  certain  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  reforms  already  made.    Complete  each 
in  itself  without  a  sense  of  iinity  with  other  scli.»ils, 
the  lycees  are  still  in  large  measure  class  schools.    Tlic 
cost  of  text-books,  tuition,  and  lodging  practicallv  de- 
bars themasses  from  attendance,  even  if  the  non'<;oii- 
nection  of  its  courses  of  studies  with  those  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  did   not   make   admission    impossible. 
The  tardy  and  imperfect  recognition  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  new  democracy  has  projected  into  the 
domain  of  secondary  education  the  superior  primarv 
school.     This  school  fulfils  a  function  which  sooner 
or  later  the  regular  secondary   school   must   fulfil. 
Above  all,  the  desire  to  protect  the  state  scIkwIs  has 
brought  recognition  of  the  need  ,.f  the  kindly  hu- 
man interests  and  syni])alhies  so  marked  in  the  school 
life  of  the  Orders  and  so  fnreign  to  the  military 
strictness  and  scholarly  e.\clusivencss  n{  the  state  in- 
stitution. 

Reforms  already  made  have  emphasised  two  dan- 
gers. In  popularising  the  courses  of  stndv  the  state 
has  weakened  them,  with  the  result  that  the  higher 
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Special  schools  now  assume  som..  nt  »i,.  i.       i 
h..heHo  ,a..gh,  in  .he  ^^^vT   W  fsotandidt" 
lor  admission  to  the  stiulv  r,t  ™„j-  ■      "-"'"J'usies 
-.uired  to  P-nMhXhtLT  LXtltt:: 

Since  ISO-;  l.,„.     i      i    i      """"'.*    "'   '"c  aoadeno'. 

<neM^^:ejai:!rl:]'x;K;r;:;:::r;:^t 

-c^ondary  school..  This  ten-lcev  ,^l3c  '  'Lrat 
<ra  n.ng  ,„  letters  and  science  to  s,«.ial  scI.m^s^^ 
gcher  «-„h  the  growth  in  loc-al  a„t 'no mvj.  «^  ,' u^ 
«igmfi..nnce  and  the  prestige  of  the  Baehe  or""  ""  e 
and  d,plo„,a.  A  second  danger  arises  from  ,1,^3 
net,  nr    f  ,,„•  ,     ,„,„,„,i,^,,,„    Jr:Z,'7n 

tWitv'.f  H         """'".■•".\i'"-™'«os.  I>nl  it  is  the  a..- 

17^»Znnf'',T'"''r-~''^'."'"L'e''  "«■  Revolution  of 
1 .  »■),  deem  ng  the  ideas  and  influences  of  the  twentv- 
one  universities  of  the  01.1  Monarchy  to  Ik.-  hos  ilefo 
progress,  dissolve,!  them,  the  Revolution  was  not  op 
posed  to  highor  education.  lliralK-au,  TalleTrand 
and  Condorcet  aduK^ated  the  creation  of  ^'l?"r' 
sal  '  schoos  "to  search  all  truth  and  all  .Jenee" 

rW/ea.  J.'V'""'"'-^'  i-^  '1"-  ""■  Preservation  :?  the 
College  de  /™„rc  and  of  the  .Museum  of  Xatural 

I  iZ'i;;:tr;  f  ""■  "''^^:''-^""""  ">  ■"•"  >-'"  °^ 

tnc  inst  tute  of  France.  Povert.v,  and  the  need  of 
a  trainc.  corpsof  ..ivil  servants,  not  hostility,  turned 
he  Reyolution's  energies  for  the  moment  awiy  from 
he  universities  towar.ls  the  creation  of  such  s«  3 
training  schools  as  the  Polytechnique,  W  ^.'^C- 
male,  schools  of  law.  me-licine,  etc.  Later  a»  wc 
^cTtT'l^"'"''"""  ''■''■•^''"i^ed  the  univers  ty  as  a 
great  civil  corporation   with   an  administering    ex- 
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aminiag  and  diplomn-grantiiig,  not  h  teaching,  au- 
thority, and  such  it  remained  practically  throughout 
the  Restoration  and  Second  Empire.  Faint  signs  of 
a  movement  towards  the  development  of  teaching  uni- 
versities appear  in  the  lecture-courses  of  the  school 
of  medicine  at  Paris  organised  as  early  as  1823,  in 
corresponding  courses  in  the  school  of  law  organised 
in  1838,  and  in  the  public  lectures  of  Guizot,  Villc- 
raain,  and  Cousin  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and 
science  at  Paris  during  the  Restoration  period.  This 
movement  was  emphasised  by  state  papers  by  Cousin 
and  Dumy,  and  above  all  in  the  report  of  Guizot's 
special  commission  issued  just  prior  to  1870. 

This  report  is  particularly  important  as  it  fore- 
shadowed the  reforms  in  superior  education  of  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  century.  It  demanded  a  uni- 
fication of  the  faculties,  a  decrease  in  their  numbers 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  weaker  amongst  them,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  teaching  organisa- 
tion, none  of  which  changes,  however,  must  work  to 
the  injuiy  of  the  great  Special  schools.  Reforms 
Iwgun  in  1876  reached  their  natural  issue  in  the  great 
laws  of  1896.  The  process  of  development  was  slow, 
as  time  was  needed  to  convince  statesmen  that  reforms 
in  superior  education  were  as  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  France  as  reforms  in  primary  education. 
But,  while  slow,  the  process  was  effective.  At  no  pe- 
riod was  the  demand  for  reform  outstripped  by  the 
law  that  enacted  that  reform.  Gradually  and  with- 
out violence  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  country 
fought  their  way  against  the  clerical  party,  the  vested 
interests  of  petty  faculties,  and  the  fears  of  the  great 
Special  schools. 

The  first  reform  was  retrogressive.  The  law  of 
1875,  representative  of  the  clerical  tendencies  of  the 
National  Assembly,  cancelled  the  civil  authority  of 
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the  university  and  gave  freedom  to  ull  persons,  or  as- 
SMiations  to  organise  private  faculties  and  to  teach. 
Ihe  same  year,  however,  marked  a  progressive  change 
in  the  national  disiwsition  towards  the  maintenance  of 
•he  faculties      The  state  acknowledged  its  own  re- 
sponsibility by  special  gran-s  for  bnildings,  libraries, 
aboratories   etc.     Further  progress  was  made  in  the 
law  of  18,,   which  carefully  classified  the  staffs  of 
the  faculties  and  defined  the  method  of  appointment 
of  professors  by  the  President  on  the  advice  of  the 
ilmistcr.     In  1879  and  1880,  in  a  strong  anti-cleri- 
cal reaction  the  state  restored  to  the  university  its 
monopoly  of  degree-granting  privileges  and  cancelled 
the  church  s  right  of  representation  on  the  great  ex- 
amination commissions.     In  1885,  it  went  so  far  as 
o  withdraw  lis  customary  grant  to  faculties  in  catho- 
lic theology. 

The  period  between  1875  and  1887  brought  into 
clearer  light  the  Hepublic's  intention  to  unify  and 
organise  the  faculties  into  teaching  universities. 
It  encouraged  the  cities  to  create  lecture  courses, 
equip  lalwratories,  and  develop  a  strong  local  pride 
in  the  faculties  in  their  midst.  In  thus  giving  form 
and  purpose  to  the  teaching  functions  of  the  faculties 
It  made  prominent  the  professional  factor  in  univer- 
sity life.  It  enlarged  the  number  of  branches  of 
study,  it  classified  and  defined  the  duties  of  the  lec- 
turer, and  increased  the  number  of  enrolled  students 
in  the  faculties  of  science  and  letters  from  none  in 
3876  to  2,358  in  1887. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  university  for  autonomy 
began  in  earnest  with  the  modern  movement  towcrda 
decentralisation.  In  1886  the  old  civil  right  to  hold 
property,  to  accept  endowments,  to  create  new  pro- 
fessorships was  given  back  to  the  university.  To  con- 
trol Its  revenues  and  distribute  them  among  the  l«o- 
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iilties  each  academy  was  given  a  General  Council. 
In  this  council  sat  the  rector,  the  deans  of  the  fac- 
ulties, and  representatives  from  each  faculty     While 
the  authority  of  this  Council  v.-as  largelv  financial, 
the  same  year  (1886?  saw  its  jurisdiction  extended  to 
iriatters  of  general  administr  ition  and  discipline,  to 
file  co-ordination  of  tlie  studios  of  the  various  facul- 
ties, and  to  the  offer  of  advice  in  the  formation  of 
lecture  programmes,  and  in  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors.   Beneath  this  General  Council  sat  the  council 
ot  the  professors  in  a  faculty,  who  took  cognisance  of 
the  f.nancial  condition  of  the  faculty  and  suggested 
names  for  the  deanships.     Purelv  scholastic  matters 
were  decided  hy  tlie  council  of  tlie  staiT.     In  1889  a 
special  budget  was  assigned  by  the  state  to  the  fac- 
ulties and  the  amount  due  each  acadcmv  was  paid 
over  to  the  General  Council  for  distribution  amon^ 
the  various  faculties. 

In  1893  a  Finance  Act  formed  the  faculties  in  each 
cen  re  into  one  body  for  financial  purposes  and  gave 
to  that  body  civil  rights  and  a  distinct  budget.  The 
great  law  of  1896  completed  the  reforms  advocated 
by  Guuot  s  report.  The  name  of  universitv  was  now 
definitely  attached  to  each  of  fifteen  groups  of  facul- 
ties, however  incomplete  that  group  might  be.  The 
General  Counci    of  the  faculties  was  now  converted 

if^in-  ■">""'  "/  •'"'  University  with  oversight 
of  the  discipline,  the  property,  administration,  and 
the  lecture-programmes  ii.  general.  The  financial 
status  of  each  university  was  reorganised.  Hitherto 
the  revenues  of  the  faculties  had  come  from  gifts  bv 
wealthy  friends,  bequests,  official  grar.U  from  depart- 
ments or  communes  or  the  state,  examination  and  tui- 
^on  fees  library  and  laboratory  fees.  These  revenues 
«ere  CO  lected  and  distributed  by  the  state.  By  the 
new  bill  ,l,e  state  still  makes  all  appointments^  (on 
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the  advice  of  the  University  Council,  however),  still 
makes  annual  appropriations,  still  conducts  the  state 
examinations  for  ilii.lomas,  and  still  collects  the  ex- 
amination fees.  But  all  other  fees  or  gifts  or  local 
revenues  are  controlled  by  the  Universitv  Council 
and  used  for  the  improvement  of  buildings  and  equiii- 

In  French  universities  lectures  are  of  two  classes, 
pnbUc  for  any  person  of  either  s,.x,  special  (or  eon- 
tcrences)   tor  the  regular  student.     A  student  mav 
leek  a  general  education,  or,  if  he  hold  the  Bachelor'^ 
standing  from  a  swondary  school,  pursue  the  course 
tor  a  ifaster  s  or    Doctor's  degree.     In  recent  years 
elective.s  have  become  slightly  more  prominent  in  tlie 
university  courses,  and  the  higher  degrees  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  thesis.     In  verv  recent  years 
the  Iniye-ny  Council  has  been  permitted  to' give 
special  ,        ,.es  to  foreigners  and  to  excuse  such  for- 
eigners fi  ;ni  the  regulations  as  to  Bachelor's  stand- 
Several   problems   press  for  solution   in  superior 
education  m  France.     The  co-ordinating  and  correl- 
ating ot  the  various  subjects  and  courses  in  the  diiTer- 
cnt  facu  ties  of  each  university  is  not  yet  complete 
-Nor  IS  the  struggle  to  free  the  professor  from  state 
control  yet  over.     In  theory  the  professor  is  free  to 
speak,  think,  and  work,  provided  that  whatever  else 
he  do  he  prepare  such  of  his  candidates  as  so  re- 
quest for  the  state's  examinations.     But  in  practice 
he  13  not  free,  electives  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
he   state.,  courses  are  very  rigid.      Moreover,   the 
theoretical  still  dominates  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental in  the  class-room,  and  the  class-room  itself  is 
too  frequently  a  lecture-room,  too  rarely  a  laboratory 
ilinally  the  smaller  universities  must  abandon  the 
effort  to  maintain  all  the  f.wulties  or  all  the  branches 
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and  must  specialise,  giving  promincucc  to  local  needs. 
With  specialisation  the  technical  school  must  assert 
its  position  alongside  of  the  universal  school. 

The  Revolution  overthrew  the  old  governing  aris- 
tocracy, and,  to  train  a  new  governing  class,  created 
a  series  of  Special  schools.  The  centralising  tendency 
itnparted  to  French  government  by  the  great  Jfapo- 
leon  i.as  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  state, 
schools  and  educational  problems  that  in  Saxon  coun- 
tries have  been  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  intellectual  activity  of  the  Frenchman,  his 
highly  organised  system  of  government,  the  pressing 
needs  of  French  industrialism,  these  are  some  of  the 
forces  that  lie  back  of  France's  unequalled  series  of 
Special  schools.  France  trains  schoolmasters  in  the 
primary  and  normal  schools;  her  superintendents  of 
public  works  in  schools  of  mines,  bridges,  roads,  and 
architect!' I'e;  her  soldiers  and  sailors  in  polytechni- 
cal  ..I'hoois,  in  naval,  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery 
schoolr, ;  her  captains  of  industry  in  schools  of  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  electricity ;  trades  and  fishery  schools ; 
and  of  commerce  and  arts.  She  maintains  schools 
of  agriculture,  forestry  schools,  colonial  schools,  me- 
chanics' schools,  and  in  the  number  and  character  of 
her  Scales  dee  Hautes  Etudes  is  without  a  peer  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


sWITZERI-ANn. 

Sixteen  thousand  square  miles  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  a  land  without  mines  or  harbours  or  navi- 
gable streams ;  three  and  one-quarter  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  divers  origins,  tongues,  ereeds,  and  political 
ideals ;  "  a  union  that  is  not  a  unity,  and  a  nation  that 
is  but  a  congeries  of  races  " — this  is  Switzerland,  and 
this  is  the  home  of  educational  systems,  in  compre- 
hensiveness and  precision  scarcely"  inferior  to  that  of 
Prussia  itself.  Education  is  the  greatest  force  in 
Switzerland.  War,  trade,  colonisation,  a  political  re- 
form may  preoccupy  other  nations  in  Europe  and  dip 
deepest  info  their  treasuries,  but  the  first  interest 
of  the  Swiss  is  education.  It  bulks  largest  in  their 
legislation  and  demands  their  greatest  sacrifices. 

Swiss  systems  of  education  Ijear  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  their  origin.  The  federal  authority, 
though  slowly  expanding,  is  still  extremely  limited, 
and  the  cantonal  authority,  like  the  cantonal  pa- 
triotism, is  jiriictically  paramount.  Public  instruc- 
tion, taking  its  beginnings  in  the  commune,  has  be- 
come the  highest  duty  of  the  canton.  It  touches  the 
federal  jurisdiction  only  in  the  most  unimportant 
details.  S"iss  accessibility  to  European  movements 
and  Swiss  neutrality  in  European  crises  have  left 
their  marks  upon  Swiss  ideas.  While  Swiss  edu- 
cation has  given  its  lessons  ungrudgingly  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  it  has  not  hesitatea  to  borrow 
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liberally  in  return      The  manifoldness  of  its  races 
and  creeds,   and  their  rivalries,   have  given  maS 

Fkallv   sUi    "  P"™^°"^.''''«oIete  and  intolerant. 

enter/    "■hpT'"/''^"™'""'  P*^'"'""-''.  ^eY 
lenbcrg,  and  Girard,  and  1.,h  evolved  systems  that 

oultu'r'^l  r„d'  "■"■P'^"^""-.  appropriate'to  the  a^t 
cultural  and  commercial  liir-tations  of  the  country 

of  the'?:l':-'?r'"'"'^'  '^^  ""P"'*""'  "•  the  beS; 
The  •"^!""*'^»"*'>■•J.  singularly  economical.       " 

ther«t^f  P*''"'  '^T^  S"™  *"  S^vit^^-rland  as  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  a  few  cathedral  and  parish  school, 

^Ci^t^&i^r-£ 
i:^.  ottrPrXty''*i^:Velfo;to^' 

estants  for  instruction  in  the  bible  and  t  ^at-" 
ch«m,  are  further  due,  not  only  the  institution  of  aea- 
demies  under  great  Protestant  theologians,  and  the 

ganise  such  instruction.  ""'g'l  to  or 

But  the  idea  was  born  before  its  time  and  the 

efforts  were  too  isolated.    Popular  education  made   it! 

"e  progress  in  Switzerland  between  the  Thirty  Year,' 
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comnni  ^^'"-  ""'  «^"""'  ""^Pf""^  of  a  free  and 
compulsory  pnmary  instruction  was  possible  it  only 
remained  for  >he  Revolution  to  convince  the  world 
that  education  was  not  so  much  a  privilege  of  church 
or  plulanthropy  as  a  duty  of  the 'state  and  ,0  Tow 
he  world  how  new  methods  of  taxation  could  meet 
the  new  deniaiKls  ot  universal  instruction. 

on  tl,rr"'i  *■'""'■''!'",'""  "^  '""'^  "■'■''•''  '^'tablished 
ren  W-  .™  '  """^'^'  "'«  "  »>'«  >""i  indivisible  Swiss 
repubhe"  a,,serted  the  need  of  popu.ar  instruction 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  first  Minister,  Stapfer— 
one  of  the  great  names  in  the  educational  history  of 

rr/J  ??^~f  "".  ?'"^"'"^  «"  '"1'"'y  in'o  e:xist- 
a.VvTT"-  '"",^""'°'-  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
quiry the  ilinister  formulated  a  plan  for  popular  in- 
struction, including  primary  schools  in  the  communes, 
school  commissions  for  the  cantons,  and  frai  ed 
eaehers  and  inspectors.  B„t  i„  the  <listurl.erl  condi- 
tion of  the  country  reform  was  impossible,  and  apart 
from  the  aid  given  to  Pc-.talozzi  at  Stanz  <.nd  the 
founding  of  elementary  schools  in  Luzerne,  Stapfcr's 
plan  for  the  moment  failed. 

^_  Political  changes  emphasised  this  failu>-e.  The 
one  and  indivisible  republic"  of  ITot  ..-as  renue 
na.it  to  Swiss  conceptions  r,f  cantonal  autonomy  and 
the  five  years  of  its  existence  were  marked  bv  num- 
berless revolutions  and  coii,^  d'etal.  Xapol'con  in- 
terfered in  1X03  and  in  the  Mediation  Act  Jstablished 
a  happy  ba.ance  Ix'twecn  the  cantonal  .,nd  federal 
jurisdictions.  Kdueation  was  again  committed  to  the 
cantons  and  the  federal  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  abolished. 

But  ultimately  Stapfer  won  in  f'.e  new  spirit  his 
energy  impartcu  to  ediicational  movements  The 
cantons  gave  loyal  assistance  ;o  I'estalozzi  at  Yver^ 
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dun,  Fellcnberg  at  Hofwyl,  and  Girard  at  Freiboiirj?. 
Protestant  pastors  in  large  centres  took  up  the  task  of 
training  teaeliers.  The  Swiss  Kdiieational  Associa- 
tion was  formed  in  1S()8.  Many  towns  estal)lislicd 
niiddle-(dass  seliools,  the  eantonul  capitals  organised 
Institutes  of  Art  and  Letters.  Aaigan  opened  a  new 
gvmnasinni  and,  step  by  step,  the  foremost  cantons 
introduced  tlw?  graded-schot)!  system. 

To  destroy  all  hopes  of  a  iinited  and  aggressive 
Switzerland  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (IKl.'))  in- 
creased still  further  the  powers  of  the  cantons  at  the 
expense  of  the  repuhlie.  At  the  same  time,  to  re- 
press lilieral  movements,  it  handed  over  the  govern- 
ments of  these  cantons  to  aristocratic  oligarchies 
and  indirectly  restored  to  the  church  its  ol  1  author- 
ity in  education.  I'nder  these  conditions  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  apart 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Bell-Lancaster  methods 
of  instruction,  the  growth  in  normal  schools,  and  the 
evolution  of  primary  schools  in  ilidwalden,  Luzerne, 
and  Zurich,  was  inconsiderable. 

The  French  Revolution  of  IS.'iO  brought  social 
and  political  upheavals  to  every  country  in  Europe. 
In  Switzerland  it  overthrew  the  aristocratic  oligar- 
chies of  the  cantons  and  organised  a  new  federation 
on  American  models. 

The  new  constitution  laid  upon  the  cantons  the 
supreme  duty  of  popular  instruction  and  the  ne.\t 
two  decades  show  how  nobly  they  responded  to  the 
duty.  All  cantons  organised  primary  schools  or  re- 
formed the  organisation  of  primary  schools  already 
in  existence.  Improvements  in  the  equipment  and 
apparatus  of  these  schools  went  hand  in  hand  witli 
improvements  in  methods,  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
pupil-teacher  and  of  mutual  instruction,  and  with 
the  imj)rovement  In  the  teachers  in  the  development 
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of  such  training-schools  uit  Horn.',  Zurich,  Thur(,'iin, 
and  Vaud.     Primary  achwjla  cv.rvwliorc  were  o|mii 
to  ri.'i  and  |)(«.r,  hiir^-hir  and  iH'asunt  aliV-     an.l  in 
tho   i  ,,.nch  canlnns  t\wy   ivcri-  already     ,,•   lav  an.l 
"compulsory."      Thiw   years    Ijrongli't      '■•  ,    n^licf, 
moreover,  the  applieation  of  th- grcat<-t  principle  in 
the   euiieational   practice  of   Swilwrland.      I'opnl.ir 
education,  however  diverse  in  (hods  and  institu- 
tions, is  an  orffanisiii;  and  all  schools,  hi(;h  and  low, 
must  "      "late  and  con  hine  as  parts  of  this  or/.'anisin. 
Secondary   schools,    in    some   <'ases   frvnmasia,    were 
now  estahlishcd  in  the  various  eantoiis,  in  close  af- 
filiation   vith  the  primary  sell  lo Is.      Allieil    to    hoth 
pnraar      ind  secondary  s<'hiM,'s  and  at  the  head  of 
theseh,..!!  systems  of  their  rispcctive  cantons   wc^n- 
the  universities  founded  at  .'.urich   in   lH:i;(  and  at 
Berne   in    1834.      One   featrre  of  this  constructive 
perio<l  in  Swiss  ediic-      .n   .oust  not  ]x-  overlooked. 
The  repuhlic  had  pro./    •('  great  educational  think- 
ers, but  in  the  hour  of  .,  ..on,  she  rejirtcd  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  theorist  for  the  practical  administrator. 
Swiss  education  of  the  nineteenth  century  owes  im- 
measurably more  to  the  organisinp  genius  of  the  Ger- 
man Scheer  who  pave  Zurich  her  national  svstem  than 
to  the  educational  [ihilosophies  of  Pestal,  zzl,  Felleii- 
berp,  and  Girard  conihined. 

The  new  constitution  of  1S4S,  while  confinnin.' 
the  cantons  in  their  control  of  education,  permitted 
the  central  government  to  organise  a  feileral  poK- 
technic  and  a  university.  In  1S.';4  the  polvt.H-linic. 
was  instituted  at  Zurich  but  cantonal  jealonsV  of  the 
state's  interference  has  as  yet  forbidden  the  creation 
of  the  federal  university. 

After  18.')0  progress  continued  apace,  llatthew 
Arnold  declared  in  I  SB.-,  that  the  schools  of  Vaud, 
^eufchatcl  and  (icneva  were  the  l)est  in  the  world. 
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Taking  Zurich  as  a  typical  canton  lie  found  Swiss 
regular  free,  compulsory,  and  universal.     School  ac- 

tr ITd  ."  n""l  'f*"^"''  •^^'^'-^  "-^'^e  well- 
trained,  and  all  school  organisations  were  democratic 
and  ant,-cler.cal.  The  n.achinory  of  schooTgror:. 
men    included  local  committees,  inspectors,  and  can- 

te7  ts^lft  h'  P"^''^'-™"i«n-     The  s'chool  s  •  - 
em  Itself  embraced  primary  schools  for  children  be- 
tween SIX  and  twelve  years  of  age,  followed  bv    uch 
communal  schools  as  the  Finishfng  Schools!  sfnging 

Jradu  te^.T""'"'""""  """^T^^'  '"'""'  "^  -hiclMhe 
graduate  rf  a   primary  school  might  enter    and  bv 
such   eantona     schools   as   th.    ^ymnasi"m 'and   tht 
on»?    t   '■"''' u'"-      ^^'"•<^™   ™""""n«l    and   c 
ScSt.""^  ™-"''"'"''^"'"   -'  "-'^y  -g"- 

of  5»  *^T"/""""  "^  ^"•*  "'  J<'fi""'g  'I'C  authoritv 
of  the  central  government  with  respect  to  the  tr^a^ 
ury^the  courts,  and  the  army,  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  each  canton  to  provide  a  free,  obligatorv 
dmvortr*"?",  '^'""^^'^^y  i-tructi™,  fd  t  ^ 
duty  of  the  central  government  to  enforce   he  obliga- 

permitted  the''cet"T  "'  '^' '''''  constitution  wiiSi 
perniitted  the  central  authorities  to  aid  institutions 

for  higher  or  university  edt.cation,   the  confeder" 

ion  maintains   but  not  always  administers   not  onl'l 

^e  famous  polytechnic  at  Zurich  alreadv  mentioned 

but  ako  museums  created  by  an  Act  of -1876,  iS 

trial  and  agricultural  schools  created  in  1884   con  . 

niercial  schools  created  in  1889  and  the  more  recent  v 

c?e;"cr''Thr"  /""'"'"^  drm  and  domestt 
science.  This  centralising  tendency  in  the  eradual 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  confederation  ov' 
the  cantons  has  become  evident  more  recent  h.h; 
state's  examination  for  army  recruits   ™,s    aw! 
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against    the   employ.ni.nt   of   children    under   four- 
physical  culture. 

Apart  from  this  centralising  movement,  Swiss  edu- 
cation durmg  Ihe  last  t«cmv-Hve  years  has  deyelone  1 
along  hues  laid  d,nv„  i„  „,.,  early  part  of  Ihe  e«. 
tur\  Educational  institutions  have  increased  in 
number  and  yarietv.  Attendance,  accommodation, 
apparatus,  and  equiimient  have  improved  rapidly 
bchool  curricula,  teachers,  and  methods  have  changed 
completely.  I  hro„gh(,ut  all  changes  the  supreme  au- 
Ihoritv  m  education  has  remained  with  the  com- 
niiine  and  the  canton,  the  former  to  siiend,  and  to  ad- 
minister i„  details,  the  latter  to  aid  and,  indirectly 
through  that  aid,  to  control  in  broad  outlines 

Ihe  cantonal  authority  may  be  wielded  as  in 
Lri  by  an  educational  council  chosen  by  the  canton 
or  directly,  as  in  Berne,  by  a  member  of  the  canl 
tonal  cabinet  or  executive,  or  less  directly,  as  in  the 
majority  of  the  cantons,  by  a  permanent  board  under 
the  cantonal  executive.  Under  the  chief  cantonal 
authority  the  educational  machinery  is  exceedingly 
yaried.  In  Berne,  as  typical  of  a  centralised  class, 
teachers  and  inspectors  in  Synod  assembled  exercise  a 
<lirect  and  effective  influence  upon  both  cantonal  and 
communal  education.  In  immediate  control  of  the 
primary  education  of  the  commune  stands  the  com- 
munal scho,d  board,  a|)pointed  by  the  eomnumal 
council.  Above  this,  several  communes  may  combine 
and  create,  with  the  assistance  of  the  .cantonal  au- 
thorities, a  commission  to  control  higher  grade  schools. 
For  secondary  schools,  which  are  generally  cantonal, 
the  cantonal  government  creates  a  special  commia- 
sion.  In  Zurich,  as  typical  of  the  decentralised 
class,  the  teachers  are  directly  represented  in  the  can- 
tonal educational  council  and  in  the  school  commis- 
17 
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sions  of  the  districts.  Not  only  is  the  cantonal  edu- 
cational authority  thus  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  cantonal  Council  of  State,  but  the  school 
commiasions  of  the  communes,  and  the  commis- 
sions of  the  districts,  which  organise  and  direct  the 
primary  and  higher  grade  schools,  respective!}',  are 
elective  and  to  that  extent  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  communal  and  cantonal  bodies.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ineffective  supervision  and  irregular  or- 
ganisation of  this  decentralised  class,  the  movement 
towards  centralisation  grows  yearly  more  marked. 

Swiss  methods  of  maintaining  schools  are  scarcely 
less  varied  than  Swiss  methods  of  administering 
them.  In  general  this  school  maintenance  involves 
two  principles.  The  geographical  area  sei-ved  must 
maintain  education  out  of  the  public  purse  of  that 
area.  The  amount  of  the  grants  for  maintenance 
must  be  determined  not  by  the  certificates  of  the 
teachers,  or  by  the  number  and  success  of  the  pupils, 
but  by  the  needs  of  the  district  and  the  purpose  of  the 
schools. 

Where  education  is  of  national  significance,  and 
most  expensive  because  most  rapidly  developing, — in 

higher  technical,  professional  or  commercial  work, 

the  confederation  meets  all  expenditures.  Each  can- 
ton pos.sesscs  one  of  each  type  of  higher  secondary 
school,  gymnasium,  realgymnasium,  higher  couuner- 
cial  school,  and  higher  real-school,  and  aided  some- 
times by  the  urban  centre  interested,  the  canton  alone 
maintains  these  schools.  Aided  more  regularly  and 
more  generously  by  the  localities  concerned,  the  can- 
ton also  maintains  lower  Technical  Schools,  Techni- 
cal Institutes  of  college  rank,  Trade  Schools,  and 
Agricultural  Institutes.  Moreover,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  nucleus  of  effort  in  primary  and  higher 
grade  education  rests  naturally  with  the  communes, 
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compulsory  education  has  of  recent  years  drawn  the 
cantons  more  and  more  closely  to  the  side  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  to-day  from  highly  centralised  Gen- 
eva, with  Its  seventy-four  per  cent.,  to  Schwyz  with 
Its  SIX  per  cent.,  the  cantonal  grants  amount  to  thirtv- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  primary 
education  in  Switzerland.  And  these  cantonal  grants. 
It  may  he  added,  are  not  based  upon  the  subjects 
examinations,  or  attendance,  hut  hear  an  absolute 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  commune  and  its  total 
expenditure  for  education,  and  are  appropriated 
solely  to  the  teachers'  salaries. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  nucleus  of  authority  in 
education  IS  the  commune;  the  state  acts  only  in  the 
sphere  delegated  to  it  by  the  commune.     In  fact  the 
local  public  controls  education,  and  pays  for  it  by  di- 
rect taxation.    But  control  and  payment  are  divided. 
Communal  school  commissions  control,  but  the  ordi- 
nary communal  councils  decide  upon  the  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance.     In  thus  preserving  to  the 
ratepayers  an  immediate  control  over  the  school  tax 
the  Swiss  systems  claim  to  maintain  a  due  propor- 
tion in  expenditure  between  schools  and  schools  and 
between  schools  and  other  municipal  interests,  and 
to  repress  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  regard  educa- 
tion as  an  "  cxtra-exiienditure."     The  practical  re- 
Hults  an,  interesting.     The  Swi.,s  people  have  lost 
none  of  their  interest  in  e.lucatiou.     They  maintain 
school  systems  the  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  expensive,  in  Europe,  and,  com- 
pared with  England's  appropriation  of  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  total  state  grant  for  primary  instruction 
and   practically   nothing  for  secondary'  instruction, 
their  appropriation  of  tifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  primary  instruction,  thirteen  per  cent,  for  ad- 
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vanccd  primary,  fen  per  cent,  for  secondary,  and  nine 
per  cent,  for  technical  instruction  seenia  singularly 
sane  and  well-balanced. 

Teachers. — The  majority  of  the  forty-two  Train- 
ing Colleges  in  Switzerland  (twenty-three  are  for 
male  students  only)  owe  their  existence  to  movements 
resulting  from  the  overthrow  of  the  cantonal  oligar- 
chies in  1830-1.  Apart  from  the  few  conducted  bv 
the  communes  and  private  associations,  these  colleges 
are  controlled  and  maintained  by  the  cantons.  In 
the  main  they  are  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
but  a  growing  minority  combine  that  training 
with  a  regular  secondary  conrse  of  study.  Indeed, 
It  IS  increasingly  felt  that  professional  training  should 
not  begin  too  early  and  should  not  be  separated  from 
•rif-  "T^^'af  departments  of  academic  instruction. 
Ihis  feeling  reflects  itself  in  the  Swiss  disregard  for 
the  so-called  professional  subjects  of  pedagogy,  psy- 
diology,  etc.  Candidates  for  admission  to  th^o 
Training  Colleges  are  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  must  be  possessed  of  good  characters  and  good 
physiques,  and  must  pass  the  regular  admission  ex- 
amination. The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  colleges 
include  considerable  mathematics  and  science,  mod- 
ern languages,  history  and  g.  s^aphy,  drawing  and 
gymnastics,  a  little  practice  in  teaching  and  less  of 
the  science  of  education.  Special  examinations  mark 
the  graduation  ceremonies. 

Elementary  and  higher  grade  teachers  are  trained 
in  these  colleges,  but  the  latter  are  subjected  to  spe- 
cial tests  prior  to  appointment.  Apart  from  partial 
courses  m  pedagogy  in  the  universities  of  Berne  and 
linsle,  Switzerland  gives  no  professional  training  for 
teachers  m  secondary  schools.  Special  courses  of 
trainmg  are  provided  by  the  cantons  for  teachers  of 
music,  natural  science,  manual  training,  etc 
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Elementary  teachers  are  appointed  by  local  school 
eon,m,8s,ons  for  from  one  to  eigh,  vea^  W 

f  r  too'rar\™^''"-'^''^""-^  ""^  dismissals  'are 
Z,Z  A  \"™""<'^  in  higher  schools  are  ad- 
vertised and  applicants  are  sjiecially  examined      In 

ZnTTu  '^^  employment,  orphan  funds,  pen- 

eHeve    h.  P""!"'^'**?  "^  .''""«>.  8"den,  and  fir^w^d 

aries  ™'"P'"-«f^^  insignificance  of  Swiss  sal- 

Schooh.-Tt  is  difficult  to  classify  the  schools  of 

"an  purpose  are  common   to  most  of  the  cantons 
These  are  free,  optional,  to  a  large  extent  urban' 
.-.nd  open  to  children  four  years  of  age      GeneraHv 
at  SIX  years  of  age  the  Swiss  child  ente^T  the  prhnary 
school  and  whether  this  school  be  public,  as  is  almost 
universa  ,  or  private,  the  instmction    s  gratuitois 
nnsectanan,  obligatory,  and  subject  to  the  pubHc's 
supervision.     At  ten  o-  twelve  years  of  age   Ld  for 
periods  that  vary  with   the  schools  conc^  ned    fhe 
child  next  enters  a  District  School,  that  is,  a  higher 
ZTv^  «'-n'«dern  school   (with 'or  without  Latin 
and  French),  or  a  Continuation  School  with  its  com- 
mercial and  mathematical  branches  for  apprentice" 
or  a  secondary  school.  "pprenr  ees, 

This  secondary  school  is  either  a  cantonal  ..  ,i 
somewhat  after  the  order  of  the  American  High 
School,  but  witli  the  sexes  generally  separated  or 
n  gymnasium  (with  preparatory  classes)  of  the  Qer- 
rnan  type.  Both  cantonal  school  and  gynmasium  pre- 
Z  f  ""^  ™"^^?'  in  •">«  elassical  humanities,  fol- 
lowed by  alternative  courses  in  real  and  lingi^istic 
branches.  Other  institutions,  of  the  secondarf  y~ 
which  receive  students  from  the  primary  schLs^ 
from  the  lower  clus.^os  of  the  high  schools  and  gym- 
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apersed  with  mountniu  lakes  and  little  patches  of 
arable  land.  While  the  grain-producing  area  is  only 
about  seven  per  cent.,  the  industrious  people  have 
made  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  resources.  The 
presence  of  fishing,  timber,  and  mining  industries, 
necessitates  means  of  export.  The  geographical  ind 
physical  conditions  of  the  country  make  shipping 
very  important  to  both  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  its  inhabitants.  These  causes,  added  to  the 
inherited  sea-rover's  disposition,  have  hir'lt  for  Nor- 
way one  of  the  largest  commercial  na-  'es  in  the 
worli!. 

The  Scandinavian  tribes,  warlike  at  rnce  by  na- 
ture and  habit,  after  generations  of  wandering  and 
fighting  on  their  northward  journey,  were  for  many 
generations  little  inclined  to  become  peaceful  tillers 
of  the  soil.  They  became  the  aca-rovers,  the  Vik- 
ings, pirates  who  preyed  not  only  upon  the  adjacent 
shores,  but  penetrated  even  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  earlier  history,  though  wrapped  in  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity,  seems  to  have  been  an  unvarying 
story  of  struggle  and  bloodshed,  both  at  homeland 
abroad.  But  these  savage  times  were  not  without 
their  poetry,  and  the  minstrel's  glorification  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Vikings  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its 
greatest  epics,  the  Norse  Edda. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Black  Death  devas- 
tated the  peninsula,  to  be  followed  not  long  after 
by  another  and  more  enduring  scourge,  namely,  the 
overlordship  of  Denmark.  And  here  the  history  of 
Norway  practically  ends  until  the  revival  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Swele.T,  however,  shortly  re- 
gained her  independence,  and  through  the  following 
centuries  won  fame,  as  well  by  the  industry  and  intel- 
ligence of  her  people,  as  by  the  costly  victories  of 
Guetavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII." 
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Although  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  followed  by  some  little  instruc- 
tion, in  religious  matters  chiefly,  by  mendicant  friars 
and  in  cloister  schools,  reading"  anil  writing  were  iii> 
where  taught,  and  popular  education,  in  its  preset.^ 
sense,  did  not  begin  before  the  Reformation.  The 
first  Swedish  school  lav — that  of  1571 — gave  "to 
each  school  a  master  "  with  "  hearers  "  to  aid  him 
if  the  pupils  were  too  many.  Then,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Church  and  State  joined  forces  in 
establishing  national  education.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
founded  the  first  gymnasium.  His  daughter. 
Queen  Christina,  decreed  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  or  "  pedagogic,"  in  all  her  cities.  The 
Church  enjoined  upon  each  rector  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  children  in  his  district ;  end  when, 
in  1686,  an  ecclesiastical  decree  refused  marriage 
to  those  who  could  not  repeat  Luther's  Catechism, 
the  peasants  themselves  set  about  procuring  schools. 
Their  poverty  forbade  a  regularly  organised  school ; 
so  the  •'  master,"  often  a  very  incompe'cnt  person, 
journeyed  about  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another, 
and  collecting  the  children  in  some  farmhouse,  taught 
them  the  primer,  the  catechism,  and  a  little  singing. 

Various  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  improve 
the  character  of  these  schools,  and  to  establish  sta- 
tionary schools  in  the  rural  districts,  but  progress 
was  extremely  slow. 

In  the  towns,  however,  the  condition  of  education 
was  much  better.  The  burf^h^i  schools  or  "  writing 
classes"  practically  placed  instruction  of  some  sort 
within  reach  of  the  humbler  classes,  while  a  higher 
education  was  offered  in  the  gymnasia.  But  these 
schools  were  all   private  property ;   that  is  to  eav, 
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they  were  owned  and  controlled  by  niunicipalitieji 
or  private  persons,  licnec  there  was  no  regularly  or- 
ganised system,  and  each  school  chose  its  own  course. 
Such  were  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Always  dcniocrotic.  and  with  a  naional  life  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  Europe,  Sweden  suffered  few 
social  or  political  changes  as  a  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Bernadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  came 
into  peaceful  possession  of  the  Swedish  crown,  and 
proved  himself  a  Icryiil  monarch.  The  union  with 
Norway,  n  union  only  in  niiiiio,  while  accentuating 
the  old-time  jealousy  hciween  the  two  countries,  left 
Sweden  as  before.  But  the  real  influence  of  t'-c 
Revolution,  or  rather,  nut  of  the  Re'olution  itself, 
but  of  the  great  forves  which  had  incidentally 
brought  about  that  crisis,  became  apparent  in  the 
awakening  intellectual  life.  In  proof  of  this,  let 
it  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  these  years  are  found 
the  beginnings  of  a  national  education  in  Sweden. 
The  National  or  Elcmrniartj  Schools  (Volkskolar). 
—So  great  was  the  preoccupation  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  century,  that  the  first 
earnest  effort  for  school  reform  came  in  1820,  when 
the  consistory  and  clergy  were  ordered  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  each  teacher,  moral  as  well  ns 
mental.  .This  was  followed  four  years  later  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Lancastrian,  or  monitorial,  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  which  was  then  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  economical  method,  for  as  many  as 
a  thousand  children  could  be  taught  by  one  master, 
by  means  of  his  pupil-teachers,  or  monitors,  and 
there  was  great  show  of  p/ogrcss.  But  the  apparent 
effectiveness  of  the  system  was  due  to  the  method  of 
rote-learning,  which,  while  making  good  showing  at 
the  moment,  sen-ed  but  ill  the  real  purpose  of  edu- 
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cation,  while  the  ncik  .lis.'ii.line  and  inadequate  in- 
struction  of  the  <'hiM-teac-her  were  siipplemented 
by  an  elalwrnte  svatmi  of  rewards,  lloreover,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  teachers  possessing  the  excep- 
tional ahility  and  training  required  in  the  headmas- 
ter of  a  schof.l  of  this  sort,  enaured  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  svsteni. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  k'cu  no  provision  for 
the  trainuiK  of  teaeliers,  no  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion. In  lNi4,  how.'ver,  two  normal  schools  were 
established,  imt  the  improvement  in  tlic  elementarv 
schools,  which  should  have  resulted,  was  prentlv  less- 
ened by  the  irregular  attendance  f  the  children.  \s 
a  malier  of  fact,  the  state  had  n..  control  over  the 
schools  for  they  were  private  institutions,  in  the 
sense  of  being  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  parents  exercised  their  own  option  in 
sending  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

As  yet  Sweden  had  been  able  to  arrive  at  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  tlie  problem  of  educating  her  peo- 
ple. But  during  the  years  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
cussion, which  followed  the  awakening  of  her  con- 
cern in  this  matter,  the  needs  of  the  communities 
were  being  more  clearly  understood,  and  slowly  a 
scheme  was  evolved  to  meet  these  needs.  The  result 
was  a  measure  which  completely  reorganised  the 
school  system,  if  such  it  could  then  be  called,  and 
which,  with  some  later  modifications,  is  in  operation 
at  the  present  day. 

This  law  of  i842  laid  down  the  principle  that 
each  parish  or  district  should  ha\e  its  school,  and 
each  school  a  regularly  qualified  teacher.  The  schools 
were  to  be  stationary  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
country  would  permit,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  th»  '  'hat,  as  the  country  grew  in 
wealth  and  poi    :   r      ,  and  the  wild  lands' were  more 
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and  more  reclaimed,  the  ambulatory-  school  should 
be  replaced  by  the  fixed  school.  In  the  poor  and 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country,  two  or  more 
parishes  were  allowed  to  unite  in  "maintaining  a 
school,  on  condition,  however,  that  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable each  should  provide  n  distinct  school  for  itself. 
To  provide  training  for  the  teachers  a  Normal 
school  was  to  be  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
diocese. 

In  addition  to  these  thorcwas  to  be  a  lower  ele- 
mentarj-  grade,  which  in  rural  districts  was  usually 
migratory,  where  little  children  were  taught,  so  that 
they  might  have  some  little  start,  rfhen  they  were 
able  to  attend  the  parish  school. 

Another  clause  made  compulsory  the  attendance  of 
children  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  list  was  kept  in  each  parish,  wherein  were 
enrolled  the  names  of  all  children  of  seven  years  and 
upwards. 

The  support  of  the  schools  was  provided  for  in 
three  ways — a  general  school  tax,  a  local  levy  on  each 
taxpayer  for  himself  and  household,  and  state  aid. 
The  affairs  of  each  school  were  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  local  board,  who  reported  to  the  bishop  and 
consistory  of  the  diocese,  and  these,  in  turn,  vore 
responsible  to  the  ministry  and  the  king. 

The  year  1848  was  marked  by  the  accession 
of  Oscar  I.,  the  second  of  the  Bt-rnadotte  family. 
Jle  was  popular  in  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  domestic  questions,  and, 
while  he  to<.>k  no  part  in  foreign  politics,  he  was 
always  on  the  alert  to  gather  from  abroad  what 
might  ♦!'nd  to  the  advancement  of  his  people.  Dur- 
ing the  peaceful  years  of  his  reign,  Sweden  kept  pace 
with  the  general  progress  of  Eurof«,  mechanical 
and  social.     The  ,ntroduction  of  railways  and  tele- 
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re  gn  ean.e  ,he  «re„,  o,,„stt,uHonarc.lL„;  of  I  o" 
when  the  four  cha,„l*rs  ropre.e„ti„p  the^nohle,   flu. 

;"'  J"--   "•■"   'l"elop.no.,t.      Its  historv,   ,lurr.^r',T,e 

If^r-         "^  "'"  "'J""  °^  "'"^'^  «''°  f^'-ed  it.    The 
material  progress  of  the  rountrv  led  to  a  steady  in 

the  value  of  their  building,  a„d  ro,  i.unent      t/,! 

-stematie  training  of  t.acherswa   ':"!„«  all  t 

unifornmy  both  in  n,e,h  ,<  and  .natter  oflnstrul 

S,)?'':."  .■"•"■^™':P'~^«  eentralisation  was  "f^ 

The  year  1858  was  marked  by  an  extension  of  thr. 
eletnentar,. eh.,,  course    both 'down'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^l  :"f  "T  "n  ""^  •"'^■•ato'-y  preparat""  v 
Clashes  Mere  given  legally  qualified  teachers  and  •. 
regnkrly  prescribed  course,  which  led  up  to  he  lowc' 
grades  of  the  elementary  sch«,ls,  or  Volkskoa 
And  on  the  other  hand  there  wer;  estab!  sh  d  t^^  e 
higher  elemen  ary  schools,  which  had  the  nature  of 
eonfnuation  classes,  and  are  not  to  be  confu^d  wiA 
the  Peasants'  and  People's  High  schools.  They 
-ere  adapted  specially  to  agricultural  districts  anj 
«-eie  so  arrauged  that  men  could  attend  during  the 
winter  and   ivoraen  during  the  summer.     To  both 
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Smaskolar  and  higher  Volkskolar  the  state  gave  sub- 
stantial aid. 

The  Peasants'  and  People's  High  schools  grew  out 
of  "  a  distinct  regulation  of  1862,"  says  a  report, 
"and  a  parliamentary  decree  of  lS(i6,  which  aimed 
to  inculcate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  father- 
land, and  to  so  train  the  children  of  the  peasant 
class,  that  they  would  feel  special  interest  in  the 
problems  of  citizenship."  The  pupils  were  required 
to  have  passed  through  the  elementary  schools,  and 
to  be  at  least  sixteen  (for  girls)  and  eighteen  (for 
boys)  years  of  age. 

The  two  features  of  the  Swedish  educational  sys- 
tem, which  to  Americans  are  perhaps  of  most  inter- 
est, are  manual  training,  or  Sloyd,  and  Swedish 
gymnastics. 

To  Sweden  is  due  the  credit  of  having  originated 
the  system  of  manual  training  in  elementary  schools, 
not  on  its  purely  utilitarian  side,  for  France  and 
Germany  early  in  the  century  had  their  schools  for 
training  artisans,  but  as  a  factor  in  the  pupil's  men- 
tal training  in  the  same  measure  as  arithmetic  is 
such,  or  history.  The  Sloyd  idea  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  for  it  may  be  traced  even  in  Luther's  writ- 
ings. Comenius,  who  lived  during  the  Thirty 
1  ears'  War,  and  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  science  of  pedagogy,  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  value  of  manual  work  in  education,  while  the 
judicious  directing  of  childish  activity  into  useful 
channels  is  the  key-note  of  Froebel's  system.  In 
Sweden  the  first  advocate  of  Sloyd  was  Forsten  Ru- 
denschold  (1798-185!)),  who,  iJi  his  work,  as  well 
as  in  his  writings,  insisted  upon  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tical in  the  school  course,  not  only  to  provide  against 
the  boy's  future,  but  to  an]))ily  'a  useful  and  inter- 
esting substitute  for  gymnastics,  a  substitute  which, 
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trn.-h/"'"-"^  ,he  body,   would  at  the  same  time 
ra.n  tl.e  nund.    Swedish  statesmen  and  private  per- 
sons, as  well  as  educafionists,  were  interested  in  the 
".atter  and  at  lenjjth  in  ISTO  Slo.yd  was  first  taught 
n  an  elementary  sehnol.     In  1ST6  it  was  introduced 
■  nto  the  sehools  of  Stoekl,.,!,,,,  and  in  the  same  vear 
a  sn,all  SJoyd  XoruK,,  „.,,„„,  „,„  e,„,.lished.     But 
all  this  was  due   to  private  enterprise.      The  first 
Male    recognitinn    eanie    in     IS7T,    when    a    grant 
^.nonnt.ng  ,„  $21.00  was  given  to  each  s<.hool  where 
bloyd  was  tanght.     In  ISS7  Sloyd  was  made  part  of 
the  eourse   n,   three  of  the  pul.lie   Normal  sehools, 
and  the  innnher  of  sehools  in  whieh  it  was  taught 
reaehe,,  almost  twelve  hnndre,!.     And  in  the  me!n- 
time,  whatever  utilitarian  purpose  there  had  heen  in 
the  ,„troduet,„n  of  manual  training  was  gradually, 
hut  surely,  l,e,„j;  superseded  l,y  „  distinefly  e,l„ea' 
t.onal  aim.     .Naturally  ,l,is  ehange  was  first  appar- 
ent m  the  Naas  training  sehool,  ,|,e  s,.called  foun- 
tain-head ot  the  Swedish  Xlovd  svstem. 

This  sehool  at  Xaas  was  founded  in  l.s;.-,  j,,.  „.;. 
vate  generosity  for  the  training  of  Sioyd  teaehers, 
and  lu  eom.eeiion  will,  ,t  is  a  piaetic^e  sehool,  whieh 
s  a  mod,.!  ,,f  us  kind.  Of  reeent  years  the  aeademie 
and  theoretieal  laefors  in  the  teaeher's  eourse  have 
l)e..n  eliimnaled,  and  the  praelieal  side  has  devcl- 
opeo  proporlionalely.  The  .Vormal  training  eonsist. 
ot  leetures  and  diseussions  eoneerning  the  mclhods 
syste,,,  and  history  of  edueational  Sloyd,  togethe,' 
with  the  making  ,.t  a  series  of  models 

The  praetiee  of  Sl„yd  ineludes  iron-working, 
wood-earving,  eardhoar.l  work,  ete.,  as  well  as  eaV- 
pentry  e.xere.ses,  hut  the  "  Xaas  nietho.l,"  whieh  is 
hy  far  the  hest  known  and  most  widely  f.dlowed  hot!, 
in  Kurojie  and  Amerieu,  is  that  pai'ticular  meiho.l 
wfaieh  adopts  the  ej:a-cm-s  of  carpentry  Slovd  as  a 
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basis  for  the  educational  manual  Sloyd.  Wood-work- 
ing is  considered  to  be  productive  of  best  results  in 
that  it  combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  other 
branches  of  Sloyd,  uniting  with  harmonious  physi- 
cal development,  mo^'al  development  through  love 
and  respect  for  work  and  mental  training  in  preci- 
sion, neatness  and  idea  of  form. 

The  scope  of  the  Naas  Xormal  course  has  ■« '  iened 
to  include  three  courses,  or  series  of  exercises — '•  The 
Fundamental  Series  for  Countrv  Elementary 
Schools,"  "  Tlie  Town  Eleuientarv  Series  for  Boys," 
and  "  The  Higher  Boys'  School  Series  "—so  that  the 
teacher-in-training  may  work  through  whichever  is 
best  fitted  for  the  school  in  which  lie  intends  to  teach. 
Xor  are  the  girls  neglected.  In  the  girls'  prac- 
tice school  in  connection  with  tlie  Xaas  institute, 
Husslojd  is  given  an  ajsthetic,  as  well  as  practical 
direction  in  the  progressive  arrangement  of  exer- 
cises in  sewing,  knitting,  and  dressmaking. 

Teachers  of  Sloyd  co-operate  with  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics in  making  each  course  the  complement  of 
the  other,  an  object  greatly  facilitated  by  the  easy 
perfectly  graded  system  of  gymnastics. 

Swedish  gymnastics,  as  they  are  known  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  were  originated  by  Ling 
(1.77-1839)  who,  in  1814,  founded  the  Royal  Ceii 
tral  Gymnastic  Institute.  Through  his  own  efforts 
and  those  of  his  followers,  his  idens  have  been  put 
into  practice,  not  only  in  the  Sv.edish  schools,  but 
also  in  military  training  and  in  medical  treatment. 
The  system  is  baaed  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
human  body,  and  aims  by  simple,  natural  move- 
ments, quite  free  from  violence,  and  without  the 
use  of  apparatus,  to  promote  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  The  school  course  consists  of 
carefully  graded  exercises  adapted  to  pupils  of  dif. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Sweden  is  regarded  as  a 
8ort  of  "experiment  station  "  in  the  matters  of  n,L 
u«    tra,„i„g  and    „,„„,  ,,,^i,„^    Tltg!;!';   -i 

cp|:^'?Ke:;;^:;drth'rtl^<^sr 

as  well  as  the  condition  of  their  eves.  He  is  t„  he 
consulted  regarding  the  programme  of  st„d  es  t 
as  to  guard  against  undue  pressure.  And  it  m  »ht 
be  well  to  say  ,n  this  eonneetion  that  interest  in  fhe 

,1^.  I  .t  ^-  """°e  the  last  deeade  of  the  een- 
tuos  baths  were  established  in  eonneetion  with  The 
city  schools  where  the  ehildren  from  poor  homes  are 
bathed  regularly  and  -ientificallv.  School  Sens 
were  also  established.  „hero  eooking  is  taCht  to  the 
aenior  g.r  s  and  meals  provided  for^or  cT^ren 
The  schools  are  furnished  with  the  best  systems 
'  sellr''  ^•'^""'l'"'?-"'  Stockholm  the^airTn 
hour.  ""'"   ''  '^'"^'^  ^""  •'™^«   -ithin   an 

It  would  have  l)ecn  impossible  within  the  allotted 
space  to  trace  statute  by  statute  the  modification  of 
nd  additions  to  the  fundamental  law  of  1842  s,' 
^has  been  thought  best,  after  noting  the  mot  im 
portan,  of  the  new  factors,  to  sum  up  the  "ondit^n 
of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  the  ninet^nth 

of  support    the.r  teachers  and  course  of  studies. 

Jf  has   been   seen   how  the   first   impulse   toward 
popular  education  was  duo  to  the  influence  of  'Je 
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Reformed  Church,  and  ho-  -,  from  the  earliest  times, 
church  and  state  combined  in  providing  education ; 
it  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  central,  as  well  as  local 
administration  of  the  natioml  school  system,  the 
church  bears  even  now  no  insignificant  part.  In- 
deed, public  worship  and  public  instruction  form  one 
ministerial  portfolio,  so  closely  are  their  interests 
allied — a  relation  naturally  impossible  except  in  a 
country  with  a  state  church  ai  '  little  dissent. 

The  local  board  of  each  distri'C  has  for  its  perma- 
nent chairman  the  chief  clcrgvn.an,  with  at  least  four 
other  members  elected  for  four  years.  This  board 
exercises  control  over  the  buildings,  programme,  and 
general  discipline  of  the  school,  and  makes  an  an- 
nual report  thereon  to  the  board  of  the  diocese.  The 
latter  has  general  supervision  over  the  schonls  In  the 
diocese,  reporting  triennially  to  the  king.  In  each 
diocese,  also,  there  has  been  since  1861  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  reports  to  the 
local  and  diocesan  boards  from  time  to  time  on  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  At  the  end  of  his  five  vears' 
term  of  appointment  he  must  give  a  complete  review 
of  the  condition  of  the  work  in  li!s  district  to  the 
Minister,  who  in  atithority  is  ne.xt  to  the  king. 

There  aro  special  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  city  schools.  The  city  is  divided  into 
par'shes,  each  having  a  local  board,  whose  duty  it 
IS  to  watch  over  buildings  and  attendance,  reporting 
to  the  central  board.  This  central  board  consists 
of  a  rnember  from  each  parish,  together  with  the 
physician,  a  member  of  the  consistory,  and  the  city 
school  inspector,  and  their  duty  is  to  generally  su- 
pervise all  school  matters,  to  appoint  teachers  (the 
parish  boards  may  recommend  the  candidates)  and 
administer  financial  afl^aiis.  The  state  has  alwavs 
borne  a  part  "f  the  c.wt  r.f  the  schools.     In  I84<''ii 
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IK»r  parish  reeeived  hel,>  in  paying  the  teacher's 
salary,  but  defrayed  all  other  expenses.  Since  1875 
the  state  has  paid  tvv„-thir,l8  of  the  teacher's  salarv' 
and  also  assists  poor  communities  l.y  direct  aid  to 
poor  families,  and  l,y  supplying  school  material  at 
a  low  cost. 

Although  the  parish  builds  and  owns  if.s  school 
buildings,  those  must  comply  with  the  regulations 
as  to  fitness,  ll.ey  must  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
rooms,  be  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  in  short  be 
hygienically  jierfeot.  Tl,..  length  of  the  school  term 
and  the  length  of  the  school  dav,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
<'ral  course  of  study,  are  regulated  by  the  Minister 
ot  Education. 

In  the  infant  schools,  or  Smad-olar.  the  object  is 
to  teach  the  children  the  elements  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and,  of  course,  religion. 

The  pupils  in  the  national  schools  proper,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  more  advanced  course  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  religion,  9tu<lv  geometrv,  history' 
geography,  with  some  form  of  S'loyd,  and  all  children 
are  taught  singing. 

The  eontiimation  schools  arc  designed  to  give  a 
year  or  two  further  instruction  to  those  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  the  national  schoo's. 

The  teaching  of  religion  has  from  tiie  first  held 
an  important  place  in  Swedish  education,  and  is  com- 
pulsory in  all  schools.  But  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  considerably  less  time  has  been  allotted 
to  it,  and  the  character  of  the  teaching  is  less  doe- 
matic.  * 

The  practical  character  of  Swedish  education  is 
at  once  evident  in  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  national  schools  the  children  are  taught  not  only 
Sloyd,  hut  also  tree  and  (lower  culture,  and,  in  mari- 
time districts,  even  swimming. 
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It  is  necessary,  too,  that  with  the  progress  of 
the  national  schools,  there  should  be  a  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  their  teaching  force. 
The  law  of  1 842,  which  gave  to  each  parish  its  school 
nnd  its  legally  qualified  master,  also  decreed  the 
master's  salary.  This  was  to  be  £22  annually,  with 
eight  barrels  of  corn  in  natura,  the  parish  to  give 
him  in  addition  his  fuel  and  lodging,  fodder  for  hi*i 
cow,  and  a  garden  plot,  where  he  co\ild  grow  vege- 
tables for  himself,  and  also  teach  his  pupils  the 
planting  of  trees.  The  qualificationa  required  by  the 
local  board  were  often  beyond  the  normal  curricu- 
lum, for  the  teacher  was  (and  in  some  n\rnl  districts 
is  so  still)  sexton,  choir  leader,  organist,  and  local 
physician  of  his  parish. 

While  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  has 
not  been  too  substantial,  some  compensation  has  been 
made  by  the  organisation  of  a  liberal  system  of  ])cn- 
sions.  But  the  real  progress  has  been  in  the  train- 
ing received  at  the  Xormal  schools.  Beginning  after 
1842  with  one  in  each  diocese,  with  ii  short  term 
of  a  few  months,  and  inadequate  training,  the  num- 
ber of  Normal  schools  diminished  rapidly,  until  in 
1870  there  were  but  nine.  At  present  there  are 
twelve,  seven  for  men  and  five  for  women,  each  in 
charge  of  a  rector  and  his  assistants,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  authorities  of  the  diocese  and  the 
ministry  of  education.  As  these  schools  became 
fewer  in  number  they  increased  in  effectiveness,  and 
since  1878  the  course  has  extended  o%er  four  jears. 
The  curriculum  comprises  uon-profeasional,  as  well 
as  professional,  branches  of  study.  In  connection 
with  each  Normal  school  is  a  practice  school,  where 
the  students-in-training  begin  actual  teaching  in  their 
second  year. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Swedish  teachers 
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began  with  the  admission  of  women  to  the  ranks 

1860  they  were  granted  admission  into  the  training 
schools,  and  two  years  later  a  training  sehool  fof 

tached  to  It     At  present  the  women  teachers  by  far 
n^S  ste^Lr-  -'  '''"  --'  •-  •«--'- 

8eoonZt?d  ^''i''«"'"'-A;neriean    and    Swedish 
S^non/  "    «<l"eation    are   quite   unlike   each   other. 

our  h,gh  schools,  which  form  an  intermediate  grade 
tetween  the  common  schools  and  the  universitv.    The 

years'of  TJT-'  'T'"  ""  ^"^  «•'«-"  '^^-^  ""'« 
s  t.S  or  the  higher  technical  schools.  And,  because 
hey  instruet  in  the  '.elements  "  of  the  .,ci  nces  a^ 
fchook"^  "^     e/.mc«<«rsi-o/ar  "  or  "  elemen'tary 

From  the  time  of  their  establishment  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  secondary  schools,  or  gymnasTa,  re! 
ee.ved  special  attention  and  support  from  the  crow^ 
and  also  from  the  church  undei  whose  control  Z; 
actually  were.  \  ery  early  in  their  history  a  division 
grew  „p  between  the  distinctly  classical  conre  and 

trivial  school  from  the  media-val  "  trivium,"  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  "  real  "  school.  There  was 
a  so  a  third  called  the  "  burghers'  school."  a  sor  tol 
higher  people's  school,  where  catechism,  writing, 
Swedish  and  arithmetic  were  taught 

The  tendency  of  the  classical  gj-mnasinm,  which 
had  in  Its  curriculum  theology,  church  history  He- 
brew and  moral  philosophy,  was  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  church  seminary,  and  the  breach 
between   it   and    the   "trivial"   or   "real"   schools 
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widened  as  the  hitter  lH?eaim'  more  and  more  mod- 
ern in  character.  A  plan  in  tlie  early  years  of  the 
century,  to  give  a  general  course  to  all  three  schools, 
was  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  churchmen,  with  the 
actual  result  that  some  of  the  p-mnasin  liecni.ie  more 
rigidly  classical,  and  the  others  were  known  as 
Apologist  schools,  a  division  which  existed  until 
1S45.  In  1S2S  a  comp.oniise  was  effected  which 
admitted  certain  optional  hranchc-^,  and  allowed  a 
less  rigid  system  of  grading.  During  these  years, 
tfx),  the  I^ancastrian  system  was  in  vogue  in  second- 
arv,  as  well  as  elementary,  schools,  and  with  no  more 
satisfactory  results. 

At  length,  after  many  experiments  and  ranch  dis- 
cussion, a  royal  decree  was  promulgated  in  1849, 
which  may  he  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
present  secondary  system.  The  most  important 
items  were  the  union  of  the  burgher  and  trivial 
schools,  with  a  course  combining  features  of  both ; 
and  the  transformation  of  the  gymnasia  into  prepara- 
tory schoola  lor  the  university  and  superior  schools. 
While  these  measures  gave  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  these  schools  numerically,  the  extensive  pro- 
gramme resulted  in  superficiality.  Moreover,  the 
l)opularity  of  the  *'  trivial  "  studies,  and  the  secu- 
larisation of  the  gymnasia,  aroused  the  opposition 
I  if  the  consistory,  who  fought  tooth  and  nail  for 
the  maintenance  of  classical  studies.  And  the  gain 
cm  the  classical  side  is  noticeable  in  all  the  minor 
reforms  made  before  the  still  effective  law  of  187S. 
Popular  opinion,  however,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
'*  real  "  studies,  and  in  1882  a  commission  to  en- 
quire into  secondary  education  made  a  report  so 
hostile  to  classics  that  it  overreached  itself  and  ef- 
fected nothing.  The  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
Latin  as  an  obligatory  stibject   has  so  far  sncceeded 
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that  students  win,  luno  liopii  miitriculatcd  into  the 
universitipH  without  Latin,  arc  allowed  to  proceed 
to  degrees  in  niatlinnaties  and  natnral  science.  Fur- 
thermore, It  has  been  suggested  to  diminish  the  study 
of  Latin  and  (ircek  in  the  gvmnasia,  and  to  or- 
ganise a  special  department  f(,r  them  in  the  uni- 
versities. 

Anntlier  anil  recent  suggestion  is  to  make  the 
secnnilary  schfmis  continuous  with  the  elcmentarv 
or  national  schools,  after  the  American  plan,  by  elini- 
inating  the  lowest  classes  of  the  former  and  read- 
justing the  course  of  study. 

The  government  of  the  "secondary  .schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  board,  at  whose  head  is  the  bishop 
as  cphorus  of  all  the  schools  in  his  diocese.  Alxive 
him  IS  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  has 
two  divisions,  one  having  charge  of  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  other  of  secondary,  while  the  chief  of 
this  bureau  acts  as  inspector-general  of  all  secondary 
schools.  With  the  King  ultimately  rests  all  author- 
ity, both  legislative  and  executive.  The  public  .sec- 
ondary schools  a.sk  only  a  small  fee  of  the  students, 
and  cost  the  government  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

These  .schools  are  classified  as  higher,  or  com- 
plete (with  seven  grades  or  classes),  lower,  or  in- 
complete (with  five  or  three  classes),  and  the  "  peda- 
gogier"  (which  resemble  the  lower  grades  of  the 
former  and  have  one  or  two  classes).  Formerly  the 
complete  schools  corresponded  to  the  classical  schools 
and  the  incomplete  to  the  '■  real  "  schools  (of  Ger- 
many). But  the  growth  of  the  real  element  has 
made  this  distinction  incorrect,  for  at  least  twenty 
schools  arc  complete  in  the  "  Reallinie,"  as  well  a? 
in  the  "  Latinlinie."  Though  the  various  schools 
differ   in   the   arrangement   of  classes,   the   general 
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plan  19  this :  There  is  a  nine  years'  course,  one  year 
in  each  of  the  five  lower  classes  and  two  years  in 
each  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  three  lower  grades 
instruction  is  the  same  for  both  Latin  and  Real 
courses,  German  being  the  onlv  foreign  language 
taught.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
there  is  a  bifurcation ;  but,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  student  chooses  between  Latin  and  English 
(which  represents  the  modern,  or  Kcal,  course),  in- 
struction is  much  the  same  in  both  branches  for  two 
years.  During  the  last  four  years,  li(,wevcr,  these 
divisions  are  quite  separate,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Latin  section  itself  divides  into  the  purclv  classical 
with  Greek,  and  the  semi-clasaical  with  English. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  a  difficult  '•  ma- 
turity "  examination,  which  gives  admis.sion  to  the 
university  and  the  higher  technical  and  professional 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  public  secondaiv  schools  there 
are  several  private  institutions  offering  much  the 
same  course  as  the  former  and  granting  "matur- 
ity certificates.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  "  Samskolar,"  or  co-educational  schools, 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  give  a  practical  education,  lay- 
ing particular  stress  upon  modern  languages  and 
hloyd.     Many  of  these  schools  receive  state  aid 

Education  of  Girls.— In  the  rural  districts  and 
generally  speaking,  in  all  elcmentarv  schools  girls 
pursue  the  same  course  of  studies  as'their  brothers 
often  in  the  same  classes.  The  continuation  schools' 
the  People's  High  Schools,  and  the  Burgher  schools 
(since  1881)  are  co-educational.  But  the  public 
secondary  schools  are  still  closed  to  girls. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes  were  educated  at 
home   by  governesses,   or   in   private   classes      The 
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course  was  confined  t;  a  little  religious  iiistriie.ion, 
«  little  music,  painting  and  fancy-work,  ii  very  little 
history,  geography,  and  niutheniatics,  and  u  very- 
great  deal  of  French,  an  ability  to  speak  this  lan- 
guage being  the  nio.t  highly  esteemed  of  feminine 
accomplishnienta. 

With  the  reviyal  of  general  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  early  in  the  century,  came  the  rec.«- 
nition  of  the  need  of  public  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls,  and  this  need  was  in  some  .legreo 
met  by  private  generosity  in  the  founding  of  the 

Kjellbcrg  "  and  "  Bishop  Wallin  "  schools.  But 
this  movement  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  efficiently  trained  female  teachers,  ko  in 
1858  a  number  of  learned  men  organised  in  Stoek- 
holni  a  class  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women. 
Ihis  incident,  together  with  the  demand  for  women 
teachers  in  the  national  schools  at  this  time,  led  to  the 
action  of  the  governnieiit  in  foiiiuling  in  iseo  the 
Xornial  schools  for  women,  and  in  I  SCI  a  higher 
Normal  school  for  training  teachers  for  the  higher 
schools  for  girls. 

These  higher  schools  now  number  between  sixty 
and  seventy,  but  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
practice  schfjol  connected  with  the  women's  higher 
Normal  school,  none  receive  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  founded  either  by  endowment  or 
by  the  municipalities,  and  dein-nd  mainly  on  their 
fees  for  support.  Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  for 
these  schools  to  become  the  cliarge  of  the  municipal- 
ity, or  district,  and  jiossibly  in  time  thev  will  come 
under  state  control. 

The  Universities.~At  the  head  of  the  school  sys- 
tem stand  the  two  state  universities  of  Upsala, 
founded  in  1477,  and  Lund,  founded  in  1868.  Two 
other   universities,    at    Stockholm   and   Gothenberg, 
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founded  in  the  last  quarter  ,,f  tl>c  niueteentl.  cen- 
tury, are  still  supported  by  privnte  funds,  thouRh 

hey  will  eventually  become  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  Sweden. 

The  old  state  universities  resemble  those  of  Ger- 
many m  government,  curriculum,  and  even  in  the 
presence  of  students'  corps.  They  admit  only  tho^e 
students  who  have  passed  the  "  maturitv  "  exami- 
nation of  the  secondary  schools,  and,  after  a  course 
rarely  shorter  than  six  years,  grant  the  degrees  of 

candi.Iatc,        licentiate."  and  "  doctor."    Thev  are 

^n*;"-''  ''^r"  .'"'"•"'•'■""^.  «  Pro-ohaneellor  and  a 
board  in  affihation  with  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. And  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  not  only  because  thev  are  under  sta"c 
supervision  and  receive  state  aid,  but  also  becou«e 
the  teachers  .,,  ,1.  .,ghcr  state  schools  are  required 
to  be  university  graduates.  ' 

Other    Schools—There    is    a    large    number    of 
schools  which,  while  they  do  not  fall  intoThefore 
going  classes  of  national  and  secondary  schools  and 
universities,  still  form  part  of  the  edueationd  svs 
tem    inasmuch  as  they  receive  state  grunts  and  are 

^h^^  1  •^'"''^'™-  »•'«  •""tnical  schools  and  those 
c»  ri' "  'T.'  °^  »  ,<-™P"-«=b  'ive  tenn,  mav  i^ 
called     special  "  schools. 

tbJSfl?  "^  f^K^I  '*'""'''  ^°'  "'«  ''d-'cation  of 
he  deaf  and  dumb,  four  of  which  are  state  institu- 
tions; and  in  connection  with  one  of  these  is  a  nor- 
mal department  for  training  teachers.  Of  recent 
years  the  instnietion  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  has 
Deen  obligatory. 

There  are  three  schools  for  the  blind— a  prepara- 
tory and  a  regular  school  where  a  libera]  education 
IS  given,   together  with   training   in   skilled   hand" 
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work,  also  a  mu.mni  tniiiiinK  '"l""'!  for  tLiw  «lio 
have  become  blind  in  later  life. 

There  are  twenty  sehoola  with  specially  truinci 
teachers  where  itli„„  receive  all  ,K>8sible  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  training.  There  are  asvlun.- 
for  those  incapuW,.  „f  d.^velopment. 

The  teelmiciil  s,.l,n.,lM  are  an  organisation  quite 
distinct  from  tiie  Sl„y,l  training  l«.f„re  rrferr...!  t..- 
the  aim  of  the  technical  sch.H.ls  iKing  to  train  f.,r 
actual  industrial  work,  while  Sloy.l  ha«  n  pnr'>lv  immJ- 
agogic  purjxjse. 

In  the  Swedish  system  there  arc  three  grades  nf 
technical  schools:  the  lowest  technical  .■ichool,  the 
technical  elementary  scliool,  and  the  technical  high 
school.  The  lowest  schools,  which  were  establishcl 
as  c.-rly  as  ]S.-,2,  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convcnieiK'C 
ot  workin„'  pcopie,  classes  being  held  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Their  suii|)ort  is  shared 
equally  by  the  state  and  the  municipalitv.  and  there 
is  state  inspection.  The  curses  f„r  nien  and  wo- 
men have  in  common,  writing,  Swedish,  and  draw- 
ing, while  tlie  women  are  instructed  in  sewing,  mod- 
elling, etc.,  and  the  men  in  mechanics,  building,  etc. 
\\hen  possible  this  school  is  arranged  so  as  to  be 
Iircparatoiy  to  the  technical   elementary  school. 

Before  entering  the  technical  elenicnt.arv  school 
the  pupil  nLiist  have  passed  throusrh  the' national 
school,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen.  Thr^c 
schools,  too,  receive  state  subsidies  anil  arc  subjwt 
to  state  inspcctinn.  Their  course  comprises,  in  addi- 
tion to  vari.ms  industrial  branches,  Sw  ;,ih,  writiti", 
and  drawing,  and  is  nnich  more  adva„,id  than  that 
of  the  lower  schools.  There  are  six  special  indus- 
trial schools,  which  seem  to  form  a  class  bv  them- 
selves between  the  techniciil  elementary  and  tjie  high- 
est technical  schools.     Tluse  are  the  schools  at  Mai- 
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1110,  Xorkopiiig,  Orebro,  and  Boras,  the  school  for 
iron  and  steel  workers,  and,  notably,  the  Chalmers 
lechnieal  Institute  (which  was  founded  in  1811) 
Ihese  require  a  three  years'  course,  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  being  devoted  to  special  preparation  for 
the  career  the  student  has  chosen. 

Among  the  technical  high  schools,  the  Polvtech- 
nie  at  Stockholm  stands  first.  It  has  five  depart- 
ments, namely:  chemistry,  metallurgv,  mechanical 
technology,  architecture,  and  road  and  waterwav  con- 
thekin""'     ^'  '"  ^°™™"'  '"■  ^  ''""'^  appointed  by 

The  "special  schools  "  comprise  the  schools  of  min- 
ing, agriculture,  etc. 

Besides  the  department  of  mining,  the  Polvtech- 
nic  in  Stockholm,  there  are  two  schools  in  the  mining 
districts  jointly  supported  by  the  state  and  the  Iron- 
masters' Association. 

To  provi.lc  for  the  care  of  her  extensive  northern 
timber-lands  Swclen  has  given  her  forestry  schools 
full  share  of  attention.  There  is  the  chief  "school  at 
(Stockholm  with  a  preparatory  school  at  Omberg 
and  eight  others  for  the  training  of  rangers. 

The  state  also  supports  agriculti;ral  and  dairy  col- 
leges, and  instruction  in  gardening  is  found  on  the 
normal  school  course,  as  well  as  in  nil  the  rural  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  naval  and  military  schools  belong  iu  a  meas- 
Jire  to  the  technical  schools,  for  their  training  i, 
largely  of  a  scientific  nattirc.  There  are  ten  schools 
ot  navigation  and  engineering,  a  ship-building  insti- 
tute, and  the  Royal  Xavy  school,  where  tlie  officers  of 
the  navy  are  trained. 

Army  officers  are  trained  in  the  various  staff  col- 
leges, riding  and  artiHoiy  schools,  and  for  the  study 
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'  military  science  there  is  the  Roval  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1796. 

Ill  addition  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  there  i.  also  a  college  of  surgery  in  Stock- 
holm. The  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  have 
hnal  examinations  set  hy  the  Royal  Medical  Board 


The  history  (,f  the  educational  system  of  Sweden 
can  be  traced  back  to  its  beginnings'^  in  the  Reforma- 
tion.    In  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  Danish  tvrannv 
left  little  mental  or  spiritual  life,  and  not  only  was 
the  new  religion  slow  in  gaining  ground,  hut  the  intel- 
lectual reyival  which  accompanied  it  scarcely  reached 
the  people.     The  church,  however,  took  the' first  step 
in  the  matter  of  education,  for  in  instituting  the  rite 
of  confirmation  in  n;i«i  (a  rite  indispensable  to  mar- 
riage)  some  .legree  of  religious  knowledge  was  in- 
sisted upon,  following  the  Swe.lish  precedent  of  fifty 
.vears  before      Within  five  vears  the  people  had  con- 
rived  for  themselves  some  crude  sort  of  school  sys- 
tem, and  thus  matters  stood  until  1H14,  a  date  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginring  of  Xorwav's  his- 
tory, educational  as  well  as  constitutional 
^y  the  treaty  of  Kiel  iu  ISI4.  Dcnn.ark  .lisposed 
of  Norway  to  Sweden.      Hut  the  \orw,.glan  people, 
their  ancient  spirit  of  f,-ee,lon,  roused  by  the  stirring 
events  of  recent  years,  had  no  mind  to  Ik^  the  despised 
dependency  of  Sweden,  as  they  had  for  so  long  l«.en 
of  Denmark.      K.hausted   by  the   Xapoleonic  war, 
into    which    their    connection    with    Denmark    had 
dragged  them,   with  goyernment  and  finances  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  condition,   they  nevertheless  of- 
fered armed  resistance  t.,  the  efforts  ,>f  Sweden  to 
carry  out  the  treaty.    In  the  end  tbev  w-m  fn.n,  Swe- 
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tion  and  a  separate  government 

rio^n?  1"  •'™'":''S'"i<">  of  tl-c-  charter  began  a  pe- 
riod of  peace  and  prosperity;  population  imTeas^d 
commerce  extended,  and  the  Ho„.e  of  Represents 
nvs,  the  Storthing,  feeling  the  national  Se"ce 
mZl!"'""  '"  '"^^  "  ''"^P  """-  ">  •^'I'-'ional 

I  ^?  ?  '■,*'""/"'  "*'  '^'''"oeratie  as  Xorwav,  where  in- 
deed both  the  titles  and  the  privileges"  ,f  ",n  ^ 
«ere  abohshed  in  1821,  it  is  nitural  that  the  e  ';! 
t  on  of  the  people  shonld  be  the  first  care  of  I  e 
^ta  0.  And  side  by  side  with  the  national  polin  it- 
teenr  '"/'  ""'  '.^"'  ''"^  ^rown  „p  ,l„ring'  tl  e  ni  e- 
teentheennry  a  distinctly  national  educational  sv  - 
''tL  ^  T  *  ^^"''Tg""'  «-"tor  says  of  the  last- 
cidedl  ''"■•^'"P'"™*  "f  tl'o  school  has  been  in  a  .le-' 

poor   t  has  risen  to  a  national  school;  from  a  church 

wh.Vl '  o"  "u  "TV'"  "■'"<■•>  S'^-'al  ed-icatZ  isS 
«Wh_  ought  to  be  common  to  all  metubers  of  so! 

th/s"  '""^P^^g'""  educational  system  is  not  unlike 
desalt   •  '"'  "  •'"■^  ^'^'"''?<-   ■^"'-  "-    -o  Peo! 

pendente-  a  system  conformable  to  her  own    ndiv  d 

ci: Lmet'thus-'^b""'"-"'  f"'"^'"'  "-  " "h-lfal" 
wb;!v        i^  ?     "".^  """•'"«'  "'  elementary  schools 

every  child    the  secondary  schools,  which  prepare  for 

a    li?rtT"^'  '''  *•'  ^P^""'  '"'"'°'^-  ""d  for  p7ac,i' 

-..schools  the  material  which';h;rwb.-:L:^S 
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olnJin^       ^  •"  ^^"'  "•»"    ^^•"^    ""■"gre    indeed 
Generally  speaking,  every  eo,n„,„nitv-a  va^,e  ter  n 
-had  IS  school,  b„,  tl,c  n.asters  possessed  no^  .'r  i, " 
lar  quahfieations,  „„d  the  sehoh  rs  attended    H,^ 
s    heir  parents  pleased.     I„  ,1,,.  eo„n  rv  d     r  ^  ' 

i  o  vth  "I  ^r"";  """  "■"'■"'"t-'rv  sehool.-the  om: 
growth  of  physieal  an,l  politieal  ennditiois-wa,  „ 

e^er,    here  existe.l  a  more  rej^nlar,  effeetive  and  ad- 
need  sehool  organisation,  udiieh 'had  grown  ont  of 

distinct  were  these  m  character  -hat,  when,  in'  1827 
he  Storthing  set  abont  fonnnlating  th..  e  enientnrv 
school  systeni,  it  was  found  n^essarv  to  gi  "  nirS 
and  urban  schools  distinct  regnlations.        ^ 

"ith    that    practical    thoronghness    which    marks 

ided  at  state  expense  a  normal  school  in  each  of 
he  SIX  di,K.eses;  for  they  recognised  that  in  the  ,rai"i 
■ng  of  he  teacher  lay  the  only  effeetive  means  of 
roo.gan.sing  the  school  system".  And  some  vea  , 
later,  when  legislation  was  again  in  progress  regard 
■ng  rural  schools,  lesser  normal  seho„ls^vere  c^'ah- 
Ihtseires.™""^""""  ""'•'■  '"-  *""■"•'"•>■  -'"'"'^ 
The  laws  of  1S4S  and  18(J0,  which  dealt  with  ur- 
ban and  rural  scho<,ls,  respectivelv,  were,  with    n  ,e 

:S89   and  fori,,  the  Ims.s  of  the  present  system. 

trv  .c^ri    l"  ""^  "'  P"*''^"!''"-  *'"'  "ty  and  coun- 
try schools,  however,  one  must  first  understand  the 
general  organisation  of  the  country,  which  serves  for 
political  and  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  educational  ad 
ministration. 

As  in  Sweden,  ch,irch  and  «fate  ,.,„„bi,„.  i„   ,hp 
conduct  nf  educational   affai,s.      Fron,    the   earliest 
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beginnings  of  education  in  Xorway,  and  long  after 
the  state  took  it  in  hand  in  1827,  the  leaders  in 
school  matters  were  the  clergj-.  To  their  efforts  is 
due  a  great  measure  of  the  progress.  And  while 
wielding  so  strong  an  influence,  and  even  insisting 
upon  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools,  the 
church  has  l)een  in  Xorwav  the  staunchest  friend 
of  secular  education,  and  not,  as  in  the  Latin  na- 
tions, its  enemy. 

In  each  of  the  six  dioceses  there  is  a  diocesan 
council,  consi.sting  of  the  bishop,  his  first  officer 
and  the  school  inspector.  This  inspector,  who  is  ap- 
pointed and  i>aid  bv  the  crown,  travels  about  among 
the  schools  of  the  diocese  and  makes  a  report  upon 
their  work.  To  this  diocesan  council  the  deans  are 
responsible,  each  of  whom  exercises  general  control 
over  the  various  boards  in  his  deanery.  The  school 
districts  and  municipal  districts  coincide,  and  the 
municipal  council  unites  with  the  district  school 
Iward  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs ;  the  vot- 
ing and  spending  of  money  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
council.  Each  district  is  again  divided  into  circles, 
and  by  law  each  circle  has  its  school  with  a  local 
board  to  deal  with  purely  local  matters.  The  finan- 
cial support  is  derived  from  various  sources — state, 
province,  and  district  funds,  together  with  the  fees 
from  the  few  paying  pupils ;  for  while  instruction  is 
practically  free,  it  is  understood  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it  shall  do  so.  Besides  these  reve- 
nues, there  is  in  each  of  the  twenty  provinces  a  fund 
to  aid  poor  parish  schools,  to  help  pay  the  teacher's 
salary,  as  well  as  to  buy  land  for  his  use. 

The  law  of  1848  required  in  each  town  at  least  one 
common  school,  and  in  each  class  not  more  than  sixty 
pupils.     A  higher  class  for  more  advanced  instruo- 
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tion  might  be  formed,  if  considered  advisable  by  the 
local  board. 

The  law  of  1800  divided  country  schools  info  two 
sorts — the  lower  and  the  higher.  The  lower  schools 
might  be  anibuhituiy  when  the  dithcult  nature  of  the 
•country  and  scattered  population  made  a  fi.\ed  school 
impossible.  Otherwise,  a  lower  school  must  be  main- 
tained in  every  circle,  or  wherever  there  were  thirty 
pupils  of  school  age  to  attend,  and  e<;eli  school  must 
have  a  teacher  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  the 
normal  schools.  The  higher  schools  were  to  be  op- 
tional with  the  district  boards,  and  might  be  collec- 
tively supported  by  several  circles. 

In  1889  attendance  was  made  compulsory,  and  the 
school  age  was  defined  as  extending  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year,  in  town  or  country,  respectively,  to 
confirmation,  which  occurred  usually  about  the  fif- 
teenth year. 

The  "law  of  1889  put  both  urban  and  rural  schools 
on  a  new  basis ;  and,  while  some  of  the  measures  were 
tentative  and  have  in  a  few  cases  been  abandoned, 
the  progress  of  education  in  Xorway  during  recent 
vears  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its  liberal  pr'V 
gressivcness. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  urbm  schools 
consist  of  three  divisions,  for  which  ape  forms  the 
basis  of  classification.  Sufficient  schools  are  to  be 
provided  to  give  seven  years  (from  si.x  and  one-half 
to  fifteen  years  of  ape)  free  schooling  to  all  children 
who  are  iiot  physically  or  mentally  defective,  and 
for  these  proper  care,  and  instruction  when  possible, 
must  be  provided  by  the  parents,  or  failing  them, 
by  the  state.  The  law  requires,  too,  that  the  work- 
ing hours  of  employed  children  do  not  interfere  with 
the  school  hours. 

The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  local  board  is 
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one  of  the  chief  features  of  this  law.  To  this  board 
was  now  given  control  of  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, which  had  formerly  rested  with  the  crown,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  especially 
in  the  two  higher  divisions  of  the  schools,  and  with 
regard  to  the  continuation  classes.  They  consult 
with  u  council  composed  of  teachers  regarding  edu- 
cational matters,  with  the  board  of  health  regarding 
the  school  buildings,  etc.,  and  report  to  flic  nmnici- 
pal  council  as  to  financial  requirements. 

Religion  naturally  holds  an  im|)ortant  place  on 
the  3ch(X)l  curriculum,  which  comprises  also  the  \or- 
wegian  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
singing,  with  gymnastics  and  manual  training  for 
Iwth  girls  and  boys,  and  iu  the  higher  classes,  civics 
and  natural  history. 

The  rural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two  di- 
visions made  on  the  basis  of  age,  the  lower  of  which 
may  be  again  divided  to  provide  "  infant  schools  " 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  Between  18(50  and 
188a  the  majority  of  ambulatory  schools  had  been 
replaced  by  fi.\ed  schools,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  must  always  Ije  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  rural  school  system. 

The  prescribed  school  "term  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
weeks,  so  that  the  same  teacher,  who  must  by  law 
teach  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  may 
take  charge  of  both  the  higher  and  the  Imver  divis- 
ions consecutively.  Continuation  schools  c.\ist  at 
the  option  of  the  district  board.  The  .scheme  of  con- 
trol is  the  same  ar  that  in  the  towns,  affairs  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  board,  whose  chairman  is 
always  a  elergj-man. 

The  eoui-ac  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools 
while  apparently  much  like  that  in  the  city  schools| 
is  of  a  lower  standard.     Of  recent  ve.irs  the  teaching 
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of  Sloyd  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  prominent 
factor. 

The  teacher,  wSiethcr  urban  or  rural,  is  required  to 
be  at  least  twenty  years  of  age,  to  profess  the  Luth- 
eran faith,  and  to  have  passed  the  normal  school  ex- 
aniinntinn,  or  tn  have  some  equivalent  standing.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  local  board,  but  is  not  perma- 
nently installed  until  the  authorities  are  satistied  as 
to  his  fitness. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  regulated  by  certain  fixed 
rules,  according  to  the  length  of  their  service  and 
the  ^^rade  of  school  in  which  they  have  taught. 

In  18{n  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Storthing  which 
dealt  with  the  pensions  for  elementary  teachers,  ar- 
ranging a  scale  adjusting  the  amount  of  pension  to 
length  of  service  and  salary  received.  The  pension 
fund  is  maintained  by  the  government  and  the  par- 
ishes, and  tlie  payments  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  board.  This  is  considered  a  better  and  cheaper 
method  than  a  self-pensioning  or  annuity  system. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  the  character 
and  ])urposc  of  Sloyd,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  note 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  Norwegian  system.  Always 
ready  to  encourage  whatever  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  practical  aim  of  education,  the  Storthing 
in  18CG  gave  a  grant  to  every  public  school  where 
Sloyd  was  taufrlit.  It  was  introduced  a  little  later 
into  each  of  the  public  normal  schools,  and  a  special 
school  was  establislied  bv  enthusiasts.  Though  mak- 
ing progress  throughout  the  whole  country,  it  has 
only  recently  been  obligatory,  and  even  yet  ia  op- 
tional for  boys  under  eleven  years.  Carpentry 
Sloyd  is  the  'orm  in  use. 

The  municipal  council  of  Christiania  has  on  its 
own  initiative  appointed  a  Sloyd  inspector  and  es- 
tablished 0  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Secondary      Schooh.-The     secondary      schools 
though  they  arc  at  the  present  generally'grat^ 

reach  of  the  masses,  but  rather  at  training  those  who 

fh;:;^iXho:r' "' '''  ""'^"-^''^  *"  -  ™-  "^ 

maintlZ^  K  •"  ^•"•"'"'^'^d,  secondary  ^hools, 
maintained  by  private  means,  existed  in  fhe  larger 

^S  V      u  P^P^'-'J  fo--  the  university,  and  of 

citizens-schools"    where,    besides    the    ordinary 

ShM:,^'f'  F--h,  German  and  LalTe^ 

,„r„  1  *''^   '™P*   °f   ""^   ''"""US   secondary 

he TawsTlS^e^O  -0'"?-^."  '''^"'^  defined  untU 
ine  Jaws  of  1869-,0,  which  determined  the  nreoise 
status  of  "  middle  schools  "  and  "  eyninasia^'^nl 

S"''  "  rr  1  ''^'y  '"'  ""=  fo™r-a  'course 
which  was  followed  for  twenty  years. 

The  middle  school  was  to  hold  an  intermediate 
rank  between  the  common  school  and  the  "^m^l! 

llls-'^ailcr'nr  ""'"""'i  ^""^  "'  "">  '^•^--'"y 
scnools,   and   preparing   them   during   a   six   years' 

course  for  the  Latin  gyn„,a.,ia,  the  ReakvmnasL 
or  a  practical  career.  The  cou'rse  durinftrfi  '; 
three  years  embraced  the  ordinary  branche!  with  the 
addition  of  German,  but  at  the  fourtl  tar  he  stu 
dent  chose  between  the  "Latin  course,'"  which  led 
o  the  classical  gjmnasia,  and  the  "  Englis  course  " 
which  led  to  the  Eealg^.mnasia.  ^  ^' 

Ihis  arrangement  of  studies,  however    9pp,„,  „„f 
to  have  proved  satisfactory.     T 'e  steTdfly  in?      ° 
poinilarity  of  the  Beal  studies  ^asTttwh'th? 
traditional  faith  in  the  classics,  and  ,l,e  o,"  co^e  of  -t 
discussion  extending  over  several  years  w  sThe  ap- 
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pointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1890.  A 
synopsis  of  their  recommendation  is  published  in  the 
.loumal  of  Educaticm    (London)   as  follows; — 

"  The  Royal  Commission  for  Reform  Movements 
in  secondary  schools  has  suggested  a  scheme  for 
ihcir  better  organisation.  In  conformity  with  the 
c.xpress  wish  of  the  Storthing,  secondary  schools  are 
in  future  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  elementary 
Srades,  and  children  arc  to  receive  elementary  in- 
struction till  their  eleventh  year.  As  at  present,  sec- 
ondary schools  are  to  he  divided  into  two  divisions — 
middle  schools  and  gymnasia.  But  while  the  pupil 
now  enters  the  middle  school  at  the  age  of  nine  and 
remains  there  for  six  years,  the  new  curriculum  is 
to  cover  four  years  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  tlf- 
teenth),  that  of  the  gymnasium  extending,  ns  now, 
from  the  fifteen' "i  to  the  cigliteenth.  The  Real  gym- 
nasium is  to  undergo  many  alterations,  l)ut  the  Latin 
gymnasium  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parallel  divis- 
ions, with  and  without  Greek.  The  requirements 
in  Latin  and  Mathematics  are  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced, while  the  native  language,  modern  languages, 
geography,  physics,  and  drawing  are  to  receive  much 
greater  attention,  and  Sloyd  is  to  be  made  compul- 
sory throughout  ihc  course  of  the  middle  school. 
This  scheme  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Christiania 
and  to  all  public  secondary  schools,  with  the  request 
that  the  professors  and  teachers  comment  upon  it  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  (1891)  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  The  commission  states  that  an- 
cient languages  take  more  time  than  necessary,  that 
in  middle  schools  there  are  too  many  subjects  of  in- 
struction and  it  requests  a  new  gradation  of  studies." 

TheAct  of  the  27th  of  July,  1896,  which  at  pres- 
ent controls  secondary  education,  was  founded  upon 
the  report  of  this  Commission. 
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The  L'niverMty. — Although  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Christiania  practically  dales  from  the 
organisation  of  the  faculties  in  1824,  the  charter  had 
been  granted  by  Denmark  in  1811  to  allay  the  ris- 
ing discontent  of  Norway  at  that  critical  time.  In 
character  and  history,  the  Univoraltv  is  typical  of 
the  national  life.  It  is  democratic,  having  neither 
chancellor  nor  viec-ohanccllor,  hut  only  a  dean  in 
charge  of  each  of  the  five  faculties.  It  is  rational, 
following  out  its  original  line  of  development,  little 
influenced  by  foreign  tendencies,  and  hampered  hy 
no  ti  'ditions. 

Its  faculties  are  those  of  law,  medicine,  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  to  any  of  which  the  stii- 
dent  is  admitted  on  having  passed  the  examen  ar- 
Hum  at  the  gymnasia.  After  a  course  of  six  years 
in  medicine,  or  four  years  in  any  other  faculty,  ho 
is  admitted  to  a  degree  by  an  examining  body  com- 
posed of  his  professors. 

Since  1881  women  have  been  admitted  to  all  the 
faculties,  and  since  1884  have  the  same  ctamination 
privileges  as  the  men ;  but  as  the  girls'  schools  are 
inadequate,  they  must  have  private  instruction  to 
prepare  for  entrance. 

(Special  and  Technical  Schools.— Since  1883  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  defectives  has  been  com- 
pulsory, and  to  some  extent  gratuitous.  Well-ap- 
pointed schools  with  their  carefully  graded  classes 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  in  both 
general  and  special  instruction,  and  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupil  admits  of  it,  manual  training  is 
added,  of  such  a  sort  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  good  trade. 

Technical  education  in  \orway,  whether  of  a  spe- 
cial or  general  sort,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
centurv. 
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First  niav  Ik^  mentioned  the  schools  of  agriculture, 
supported  bv  thr  pmvin.'cs,  and  the  military  and 
naval  schools  suppntcd  by  the  government ;  which, 
in  addition  to  ii  special  training  otf.T  some  (lencral 
education  as  well. 

Perhajis  the  earliest  of  the  industrial  schoo  s 
was  that  in  conmction  with  the  Koyal  N'avy  ^  ards 
at  llorten.  founded  in  lSr,:i  and  maiiitaine.l  by 
the  government.  Its  laipils  are  workmen  in  the 
Yards,  who,  whether  they  have  in  view  a  higher 
course  of  engineering,  or  the  career  simply  of  a 
skilled  mechanic,  must  serve  a  practical  apprentice- 
ship. Instruction  is  given  in  physics,  applied  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  chemistry,  theory  of  niachines,  and 
Knglish.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  meet  tlie  rc- 
(luirements  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils. 

In  1HG7  a  school  of  mining  was  opened  at  Koiiigs- 
bcr"  under  the  control  ..f  the  Hoard  of  ilines.  Ilere, 
too,°the  pupils  must  be  practical  workmen  as  well  as 
students.  ,    .     ■     i 

The  present  svstein  of  general  technical  education 
dates  fr..m  W>K  when  Mr.  Christie's  scheme  was 
brought  before  the  Storthing.  It  is  based,  in  a  large 
measure,  uixm  the  Swedish  system,  and  has  the  same 
three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  The  Sunday  and  even- 
ing classes  designed  to  give  the  mechanic  technical 
and  general  instruction ;  ( 2)  the  technical  elementary 
schools  with  a  curse  tlieoretical,  practical,  and  gen- 
eral covering  thiTC  vears;  (.'i)  finally  the  Polytech- 
nic institute  at  Christiania,  similar  to  that  in  Stock- 
holm and  in  other  Enrr.pean  centres,  the  highest  in- 
stitution for  the  -^tudy  of  technical  science. 

Finallv,  mention  must  lie  made  of  the  Koyal  JJor- 
wegian  School  of  Arts  and  Design,  founded  in  1841, 
with  a  board  of  control  appointed  by  the  king,  whose 
mission  was  "  to  further  the  educntion  of  meehanies 
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CHAPTKR  IX. 


The  Frenchman  who  said  "  happv  the  land  vitli- 
out  a  history  "  might  well  have  hiul  Italy  in  mind. 
She  was  in  turn  the  prey  of  the  northern  harkarian, 
the  possession  most  coveted  of  the  eastern  emperors 
and  the  <>onqtie3t  of  Charlemagne.  The  hoixful  sign« 
of  national  life  apparent  ii  the  growth  of  the  liltic 
repnhlics  were  offset  bv  their  [letty  jealoii<ies,  and 
by  the  fendi*  of  Giielf  and  tihilielline  which  endured 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  In  later  time*  these  little 
states  were  bandied  to  ami  fro.  the  playthings  of  di- 
plomacy or  intrigue.  In  tin  eiglitecnfh  centnry, 
though  nominally  divided  into  indipendent  prince- 
doms, Italy  was  under  the  domination  of  Austria. 
Tyranny,  corruption,  and  immorality  characterised 
the  petty  courts,  but  withal  there  was  some  degree  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and,  in  some  of  the  cities  at 
least,  the  memory  of  a  great  and  glorious  past. 

The  advent  of  Napoleon  marked  a  new  era.  What 
his  wars  cost  Italy  in  men  and  treasure  was  twice 
paid  by  the  creation  of  a  national  spirit  and  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  military  prowess  <]f  her  men,  anj  by  the 
experience,  however  brief,  of  order,  industrial  prog- 
ress, and  regularly  administered  justice.  By  means 
of  good  roads  internal  commerce  was  put  on  a  new 
basis ;  brigandage  gave  way  before  a  new  police  sys- 
tem.    The  national  debt  was  diminished  by  the  pro- 
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ceeds  of  the  dissolution  of  many  monasteries.  The 
newly  fonned  states,  whether  under  Beauharnois  or 
Jlurat,  were  organised  under  French  metlind,  the 
code  Napoleon  replaced  the  unsorted  mass  of  old 
customs  by  courtesy  called  laws,  and  all  looked  to 
Paris  as  their  capital. 

System  and  centralisation  characterised  educa- 
tional administration  as  well  as  political.  The  con- 
trol of  education  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  The  Jesuits  fled.  A  system  of  pri- 
mary schools  was  inaugurated  in  Lombardy  and 
Naples,  together  with  a  regulation  enforcing  attend- 
ance. Secondary  education  received  extraordinary 
impetus.  The  academies  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa 
were  reorganised  "  as  integral  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  France."  Always  practical,  Napoleon  did 
away  with  the  moribund  and  superfluous  schools  and 
universities,  and  gave  aid  to  the  worthy  ones.  lie 
established  schools  of  applied  science  not,  meanwhile, 
neglecting  the  study  of  letters.  He  founded  the 
Superior  Normal  School  at  Pisa  which  Arnold 
called,  in  1808,  "  the  sheet  anchor  of  Italian  sec- 
ondary instruction." 

The  congress  of  Vienna  in  181.5  turned  ;.  page 
backwards.  Ignoring  the  people  of  Italy,  t'  ;  rJlies 
strove  together  concerning  the  partition  of  tli ,  coun- 
try, and  the  result  was  the  restoration  of  the  old 
conditions  and  the  resetting  of  old  boundaries.  The 
former  sovereigns,  most  of  them  Bourbons  or  Haps- 
burgs,  reinstated  by  the  help  of  Austria,  became 
"puppets,  the  strings  of  which  were  pulled  inva- 
riably from  Vienna." 

But  the  reaction  was  not  violent.  The  princes 
were  too  wise  to  try  to  uproot  the  Revolution  all  at 
once.  Some  of  them,  too,  had  a  real  regard  for 
their  people.     But  all  were  alike  in  their  horror  of 


liberalism  and,  except  in  the  north,  disoouraged  edu- 
cation "  lest  the  commons  might  learn  to  think  for 
themselves." 

Lombardy  and  Venetia  had  gladly  welcomed  back 
the  Anstrians,  as  they  would  have  welcomed  any 
change  from  the  ruinous  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the 
galling  surveillance  of  the  French  police.  The  Aus- 
trians  made  fair  promises  fur  the  liberty  of  these 
states — and  gradually  broke  them.  Their  soldiers 
were  everywhere.  The  courts  l)ecame  Austrian. 
Austrian  history  and  law  were  taught  in  the  colleges 
and  Austrian  text-books  forced  into  the  primary 
schools.  The  schools  of  Lombnrjy  and  Venetia  were, 
however,  perhaps  the  liest  in  Italy  at  the  time.  Each 
commune  was  by  law  forced  to  provide  an  elementary 
school,  and  there  was,  in  theory  at  least,  compulsory 
attendance  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
In  1834,  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  school 
age  were  actually  in  attendance — a  truly  remark- 
able showing!  In  the  larger  communities  there  were 
"  major  elementary  "  schotils  where  the  course  in- 
eluded  Latin.  Each  town  had  its  gymnasium  (sec- 
ondary school  of  lower  grade),  and  there  were  in  all 
twelve  lyceunis  (.secondary  schools  of  higher  grade). 

In  Piedmont,  Austrian  domination  was  a  thing 
feared  rather  than  experienced.  Though  possessing 
far  less  natural  adaptation  for  the  study  of  lettOT* 
than  Tuscany,  for  exiunple,  Piedmont  had  long  U'cn 
the  home  of  whatever  intellectual  life  there  was  in 
Italy.  She  had  a  royal  house  of  her  own  race — not 
a  cadet  of  Austria  or  France — a  just  administra- 
tion, and  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  good  system 
of  education.  In  172'J  and  1772  the  "Royal  Con- 
stitution "  of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  taken  the  con- 
trol of  secondary  schools  nut  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  and  to  train  teachers  for  these  schooli 
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had  founded  the  "  Collegia  delle  Province  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  University.  Recognising  the  power 
that  lay  in  a  state-controlled  education,  the  Turin 
government  had  instituted  the  "  Magistrato  delta  Ri- 
forma  " — the  earliest  beginning  of  a  council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  By  means  of  the  "  Magistrato  "  the 
method  and  industry  of  the  Piedmontese  administra- 
tion were  introduced  into  the  educational  system — 
much  of  its  rigidity,  too,  perhaps.  The  schools  and 
universities  were  given  a  strictness  of  discipline  and 
examination  important  not  only  in  ensuring  their 
own  success,  but  more  widely  so  when  in  later  years 
all  Italy  learned  to  look  to  Piedmont.  At  the  depart- 
ure of  the  French,  the  exhaustion  and  discontent  of 
the  people  precluded  any  development  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  True,  Charles  Felix  in  1822  had  de- 
creed that  every  commune  should  provide  a  school, 
but  as  no  grant  was  made,  and  the  communes  with- 
out schools  were  poor,  the  law  became  a  dead  letter, 
and  as  late  as  1845  scarcely  one-half  of  the  com- 
munes had  schools. 

Upon  resuming  his  throne,  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, with  the  characteristic  devoutness  of  his  house,  had 
sanctioned  the  return  of  the  exiled  ecclesiastics,  and 
secondary  education  passed  entirely  into  their  hands. 
They  successfully  opposed  Balbo's  attempt  in  1817 
to  found  a  normal  school  to  train  secondary  teachers 
— an  attempt  not  repeated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  priests  maintained  discipline  of  a  rigid,  conven- 
tual sort,  and  taught  Latin  and  Greek  well,  but 
there  was  no  modern  language  or  literature,  and  very 
little  science  upon  the  curriculum.  The  control  of 
secondary  education  gave  the  church  a  great  and  in- 
creasing power,  because  in  these  schools  were  trained 
the  sons  of  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes.  So  great 
was  the  growth  of  the  church  that  it  was  estimated 
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in  1846  that  one  person  out  of  e\>ry  214  was  an 
ecclesiastic. 

The  revolt  of  1820  gave  the  Jesuits  the  excuse  they 
awaited  to  seize  the  universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa. 
Henceforth  all  university  aifairs,  whether  of  morals 
or  government,  passed  under  the  narrowest  censor- 
ship. In  place  of  intellectual  freedom  there  grew 
up  a  system  of  spying,  and  the  college  doors  wera 
at  once  closed  upon  those  who  ventured  to  possess 
independent  opinionE,  wh  '.her  upon  civil  or  religious 
affairs. 

Tuscany,  though  the  home  of  the  Kenaissance, 
makes  very  poor  showing  in  the  matter  of  education. 
The  curse  of  indifference  had  fallen  upon  the  Tus- 
cans. They  accepted  the  weak,  corrupt  government 
of  the  Hapsburg  Leopold  just  as  they  accepted  the 
3-oke  of  a  debased  and  ignorant  priesthood.  Thanks 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Church  there  was  no  or- 
ganised system  of  education.  In  theory  there  was  a 
school  in  every  commune,  but  in  reality  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  boys  of  school  age  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  teaching  was  unsatisfactory.  There  was  no 
provision  for  girls. 

In  secondary  education,  the  want  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  government  is  again  apparent — there 
was  only  one  state-controlled  school.  With  inade- 
quate preparation  in  the  secondary  schools,  real  schol- 
arship was  hardly  to  lie  expected  in  the  universities. 
Medicine  and  law  were  studied,  but  there  was  no 
faculty  of  arts.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  Tus- 
can universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena  were  favoured— 
they  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  were 
not  controlled  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  N^aples 
is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  her  laws,  which  required 
'■  that  one-third  of  the  towu-council  should  be  able  to 
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read  and  write."  A  law  of  1810  had  declared  that 
every  commune  should  have  its  primary,  and  every 
province  its  secondary  school,  but  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous gulf  l«twecn  the  letter  and  the  practice  of 
the  law.  The  want  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  the  active  opposition  of  the  Church 
had  frustrated  all  attempts  of  the  ministry  and  a  few 
liberal-minde<l  men  to  open  new  schools.  So,  even 
so  late  as  1840  hardly  one  boy  i„  three  went  to  school, 
and  for  girls  there  was  no  provision,  unless  in  the 
convent  school,^.  '•  There  were  whole  communes," 
says  one  writer,  "  without  a  literate  peasant." 

The  secondary  schools  were  schools  of  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  were  as  lifeless  as  elsewhere.  The  uni- 
versities were,  however,  inclcpendeiit,  and  attracted 
many  students;  but  with  the  vicious  social  condi- 
tions of  the  time,  and  with  a  court  like  that  of  the 
J^ourbon.s,  the  tendencies  jf  university  life  were  anv- 
thing  but  wholesome. 

The  Papal  States,  which  in  1827  numbered  two 
and  one-half  million  souls,  were  governed  entirely 
by  ecclesiastics.  Strong  as  was  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  Pope,  there  was  a  steadily  growing  dis- 
content, and  the  secret  revolutionary  societies  found 
nowhere  a  better  recruiting  ground.  The  two  most 
notable  characteristics  of  the  government  were  con- 
servatism and  confusion.  The  College  of  Cardinals 
was  composed  of  old  men,  and  torn  by  factions.  The 
lojws  who  were  successively  elected  from  among 
them  were  pledged  now  to  one  party,  now  to  another 
and  each  strove  to  undo  the  acts  of  his  predecessor. 
Iho  public  accounts  were  badly  kept,  and  never  pub- 
lished. Nothing  was  certain  about  the  finances  but 
the  increasing  debt.  The  Church  conscientiously 
frowned  upon  modern  progress  represented  by  good 
roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  study  of  modern 
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economic  questions,  as  fatal  to  herself.  She  saw  in 
liberal  edneation  the  dangers  of  heresy  and  sediL , 
hence  the  school  currichu,.  was  forn.al  and  narrow.' 
The  Commissioner  of  Studies,  an  ecclesiastic  u7d 
general  supervision.  The  system  of  educatio  iwl  He 
resembling  those  of  the  otJier  states  of  I  X' i„     ^ 

oiiroftrr""-'  "™".'^"^  "-"^  »..pcrior,  w  L^ 
outside  of  the  Inivcrsity,  in  reality  no  more  than 

tlic  control  of  yanous  religious  orders.  The  parish 
school  ,n  the  rural  districts  carrie,!  on  element"  y 
S  ZT"  """/''  "'"  ™anagen,ent  of  a  locarCd 
Secondary  education  was  in  the  han.ls  of  the  Jesuits 
The  seven  universities  had  long  been  crippled  by 
.n-iuisitional  patronage.  Lest  they  might,  like  those 
"f  other  states,  develop  liberal  sympathl^  they  we" 
»l..ed  upon  and  their  course  of  studies  censored  cv"n 
0  the  exclusion  of  Dante,  while  at  llodena  Latin 
was  the  medium  for  lectnres-fl  guarantee  of  the 
absence  of  radicalism ! 

During  the  long  period  of  apathy  e.Ntending  from 

n  1848,  .taly  might  be  compared  to  a  volcano  which, 
face,  ren.Iy  to  burst  forth  in  response  to  the  least 
b    r  r?  V"  "\»^'g»''»'"-l>o»J-    The  French  Revo- 
lt on  had,  for  the  tunc,  wrought  no  less  adminis- 

V  here  had  revolutionary  principles  taken  firmer  hold. 

the 7J  ir'"""'l"*-".f"'  "^  *'"'  f""""-  fi"veramenls 
he  annulling  of  civil  and  political  reforms,  the  res- 
toration of  powers  and  privileges  to  the  swarms  of  ec- 
clesiastics, and  the  rigid  press  censorship  aroused  bit- 
ter discontent  which  grew  all  the  more  bitter  because 
Its  expression  was  cruelly  punished.  During  the 
.vears  of  Napoleonic  domination  the  Allies  had  them- 
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selves  sougbt  to  inspire  the  Italians  with  a  national 
resentment  of  foreign  rule,  and  this  now  recoiled 
upon  Austria.  Secret  political  societies  flourished 
in  this  atmosphere.  In  1820,  the  Spaniards  pro- 
claimed a  Constitution  based  upon  the  ideals  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  this  Con- 
stitution seemed  to  embody  the  inarticulate  longings 
of  Italian  malcontents.  Moreover  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards  inspired  courage.  Accordingly  the 
army  of  Naples  mutinied  and  forced  Ferdinand  to 
grant  the  Constitution.  Soon  a  military  revolt  broke 
out  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
claimed there.  The  Allies  mot  in  conference  and 
authorised  Austria  to  crush  the  revolt.  Terrible  ven- 
geance followed  in  Lower  Italy.  The  Pope  had  as 
little  mercy  upon  the  liberals  in  his  domains,  while  in 
the  north,  reform  received  a  paralysing  blow.  Lack- 
ing a  common  object  and  a  common  leader,  the  lib- 
erals could  do  nothing.  The  Carbonari,  the  sole  or- 
ganised revolutionary  force,  after  its  failure  in  1820- 
21  ceased  to  be  a  real  menace  to  the  authorities, 
while  its  members  served  as  victims  of  those  mis- 
erable punishments  which  terrorised  and  degraded 
the  helpless  Italians. 

Again  in  1830  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  revived 
by  "the  Paris  Revolution,  but  the  revolt  was  soon 
quelled,  and  the  Austrian  troops  marched  on  to 
Rome.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  people  goaded 
by  starvation  and  disease  rose  spasmodically,  only 
to  suffer  quick  and  sure  defeat. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Carbon  i  there 
grew  up  a  new  society,  called  Young  Italy,  with 
Mazzini  as  its  prophet.  Though  its  aims  were  hope- 
lessly wide,  and  its  tendency  so  anarchistic  as  to 
frighten  away  those  who  might  have  brought  power- 
ful support,  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  its  leaders 
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kept  alive  the  agitation  for  freedom  until  the  time 
was  ripe.  From  the  universities  Young  Italy  drew 
adherents  who  became  tiie  thinkers  of  the  movement, 
and  on  the  other  hand  transformed  the  politically  ig- 
norant artisan  into  the  strongest  support  of  the  lib- 
erals in  the  final  stnigglp. 

A  more  rational  lilieralism  was  winning  its  way 
over  ilazzi.ii's  extreme  republicanism.  The  mod- 
erate party  looked  forward  to  a  monarchy,  and  all 
circumstances  pointed  to  Charles  Albert  of  the  house 
of  Piedmont  as  the  future  king.  From  his  youth 
he  had  been  the  foe  of  Austria ;  JIazzini's  bitter  at- 
tack upon  him  in  18.30  for  refusing  to  head  a  rash 
uprising  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  moderate  lib- 
erals; he  alone  of  all  the  princes  was  the  Italian 
sovereign  of  an  independent  state,  an  Italian  in  birth 
and  9^■mpathy. 

With  the  question  of  leadership  solved,  liberalism 
grew  apace.  In  184C,  Pius  IX.,  on  his  accession, 
announced  himself  a  liberal  and  began  a  constitu- 
tion. "  The  air  was  thick  with  schemes  of  charitj' 
and  education,  with  projects  of  railways  in  which 
everybody  should  have  shares,  with  universal  fra- 
ternity and  optimism."  The  millennium  seemed  at 
hand.  Xaples  again  forced  from  the  Bourbons " 
the  Constitution  of  1820.  In  1848,  heartened  by 
the  success  of  the  French  Republicans,  Italy  rose, 
and  forced  Charles  Albert  to  declare  war  against 
Austria.  Pius,  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  liberalism,  retracted  all  his  reforms 
and  fled.  The  other  princes  had  likewise  departed 
in  the  face  of  the  crisis  and  Italy  saw  in  Piedmont 
her  only  hope — a  hope  she  did  not  abandon  even 
after  the  defeat  at  Xovara.  Italy  had  begun  to  look 
to  Piedmont  not  only  as  the  leader  in  the  struggle 
with  Austria,  but  as  a  model  in  matters  civil  and 
20 
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educational.  Hence  the  history  of  Piedmont  be- 
comes, m  a  measure,  the  history  of  Italy.  In  1848 
the  first  parliament  of  i-iedmont  met,  and  in  the 
same  year  Charles  Albert,  of  hi,  own  will,  granted 
a  con8t.tut.on.     The  study  of  English   institutions 

,L  r".""'  i  ^''™"''*  ^*'''''"'  «'«'f^'"an  of  the  day, 
showed  ,ts  effect  not  only  on  ,,„rliamentarv  proc^! 
dure,  but  .n  the  effort  to  instruct  the  people  re- 
Karding  consf.tut.o.,al  government.  The  year  1847 
sad  seen  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  In- 

assist  h.m.  Kven  .n  the  face  of  impending  war  the 
!:^:S%1''''  -'  "'""■^  --««"'«i4.he  edu. 

hnS"  !^''j"  "'  ^'°''"'''  '"  '849,  apparently  .,o 
ch«k  ttt'-fr^'  ""'  '"  "•■^""'y  l>"t  a  temporary 
eheck.  Italy  had  gras,H.d  the  idea  of  freedo.n  and 
unity,  aH  was  u.i.ted  in  the  struggle  for  it.  B.it 
Italy  had  nothing  to  hope  from  her  own  unassisted 
efforts  against  Austria,  so  in  the  following  years 
Cavour  and  his  colleagues  set  about  raising  Picd- 

among  the  nat.ons  as  to  command  sympathy  and 
material  aid  when  the  struggle  should  be  resumed. 

„.„i.  t  "'^  "V^''  '""  P*""^"^  "f  the  struggle  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  here.     It  is  intffesting^ 

,1™  '  fT'''\  ""'*/'■'  '"""'  "™'"'  ">'"  '»'^  tl'e  bat- 
it  f  ^["eenta  and  Solferino  records  also  the  pass- 
law  ^Tl'  T"  •'""l''"^  "^  Piedmont,  of  the  Casati 
J-aw.  This  law  .s  the  foundation  of  the  present  edu- 
cational systen.  of  Italy.  Piedmont  had  long  had 
a  fairy  well  organised  system.  It  had  lacked  the 
eentrahsation  of  the  French  system,  it  slighted  the 
elementairy  grades  to  favour  the  secondary,  it  was 
dominated  by  ecclesiastical  influence,  but  it  was  a 
Rood  basis  for  a  more  u.odcrn,  practical  and  liberal 
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system.    By  the  Casati  Law  of  1810  tl,.  t    • 
emment  remodelled  her  pran  of  n.Vli     ^"f  °  '^^^ 
and  provided  for  it.  ex'Xn         '^  "'"  ""*™'^*'<'° 

inlhtsifvj.i'b^.rr"'^'  ™"'™'  ^-  -'^^ 

exercise  its  functions  until  1S81       y^  ""''"'"ed  to 
reorganisation   of  Z^    •   ■  ''  """^  "">  extensive 

:^M;::ist:rZr"Smein;s:::l^i;^f- 

e.l  are  judicial  and  adn.inistra  iveas  «^1I  as  fd""" 
ory,  and  the  right  of  final  deci  i„n  ,:«(' with  Z' 
Minister  as  representative  of  the  kine  ''" 

poin"tsT"sf  ""V^f^-mne  provinces  the  king  ap- 

"«' « -PI"' »""u  JX^sss 
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too,  bai  its  inspector,  who,  since  1881,  must  be  duly 
certificated. 

Elementary  Education. — Tbe  Casati  Law  de- 
creed that  every  commune  of  4,000  inhabitants 
should  maintain  an  elementary  school  and  that  all 
teachers  should  have  certificates  of  capability.  In- 
struction, moreover,  was  to  be  gratuitous  and  com- 
pulsory. The  extremely  critical  condition  of  politi- 
cal affairs  at  that  time  hindered  all  but  the  slowest 
growih.  In  18C6,  the  3'ear  of  the  annexation  of 
Venetia,  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  who  married 
signed  their  marriage  papers  with  a  cross.  It  was 
not  until  1877  that  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
faithfully  carry  out  the  Casati  Law.  The  "  compul- 
sory "  clause  was  re-enncfed  with  additional  condi- 
tions and  penalties.  Parents  were  obliged  to  send 
their  children  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age 
to  the  primary  schools,  or  to  !'  ;  e  them  properly 
instructed  privately.  Instructio  .lust  continue  be- 
yond the  ninth  year  if  the  child  "...d  not  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  lower  grade. 

A  marked  improvement  followed  this  measure. 
Communes  which  had  evaded  the  law  of  1859  now 
provided  themselves  with  schools.  A  great  cry  went 
out  for  trained  teachers.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
erates diminished  with  encouraging  rapidity.  By  a 
law  of  1888  it  became  necessary  for  every  youth,  in 
order  to  be  placed  on  the  registration  list  for  the 
holding  of  public  office,  to  possess  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  the  final  examination  of  the  primary 
schools.  Still,  at  the  very  end  of  the  century,  edu- 
cationists complain  that  the  compulsory  laws  are  not 
well  enforced  and  the  penalties  rarely  exacted. 

The  increased  interest  in  popular  education,  the 
better  training  of  teachers,  the  influence  of  men  sent 
abroad  by  the  State  from  time  to  time  to  studv  for- 
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eign  methods,  had  their  natural  result  in  a  more 
extensive  progrannne  of  studies  and  the  introduction 
of  modem  .deas.  In  addition  to  the  usual  programme 

1899  has  added  manual  training,  agriculture    hv- 

\,S^"  "  4«;?i'."— The  lowest  primary  grades  are 
known   by   the   term   Asih,  or  asvlum,   which    "r 

of  nrnK  '  ''f "  •"«'««'"^'l  «s.vlums  in  the  sense 

of  orphanages  where  children  were  maintained  and 
educated  until  self-supporting.  The  modern  ^i] 
f  '"/f"''"  were  introduced  bv  Aporti,  who 
founded  the  first  a.,7„  „t  Cremona  abom  1827- 
an  attempt  at  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  through  her 

wa  'at'fim  ver  ""Y  ^™T/''  f  "'^^''  -hool-agum, 
n.  isL  u  T^  ''""'  »"  •'"'  ««'''■  "-ere  private, 
tern  of  P  7  '^"'"o/.-'ecoguised  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Piedmont,  and  since  1860  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  The  introduction  of  the  Froebelian 
system  ,n  1868  added  a  new  factor  to  the  mZ^en" 
and  three  years  later  a  Froebelian  training  school  fo^ 
teachers  was  established  at  Florence.  In  1898  there 
wre  2,989  0^.-,  941  of  which  were  private    1™ 

tou"s  The'  ""'  ™.^"P"'^o'-y  "od  i«  generally  gratui- 
ous     The  course  is  designed  for  children  from  four 

eU^nCU^ooT  ""  '"""  ""  ""P-'-'o^y  •»  ""o 

(JZ"''-"''  ^ff  «''■<»'•■  T'"'  Classical  Schools 
in^,rT"'f '  "f*^  lyeeums)._The  commission  which 
nquired  into  the  condition  of  these  schools  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Casati  Law,  found  many  defi- 

Ihere  was  no  standard  of  capacity  required  of  the 
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teachers.  The  prog  nime  offercil  in  addition  tii  Latin 
and  a  meagre  aHidy  of  Italian,  only  a  smattering  of 
philosophy,  and  mathematics  and  physics.  The  last 
nemeii  rubjects,  coming,  as  they  did,  at  the  last 
of  the  eotirse,  and  being  taught  with  little  skill  and 
less  equipment  gave  little  result.  The  examinations 
had  come  to  be,  says  a  report,  "  a  mere  form,  so 
great  was  the  laxity  used  in  passing  one  and  all  of 
the  candidates." 

The  Casati  reforms  included  a  programme  greatly 
resembling  that  of  the  French  schools;  a  staff  of 
inspectors-general  as  the  central  authority,  with  a 
proveditore  and  n  council  to  represent  them  lo- 
cally ;  also  a  recognised  standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers.  To  eounteratt  the  laxness  of  secondary,  as 
wel'  as  university  examinations,  a  licema  griina- 
siale  was  demanded  upon  entrance  to  the  lyeeuin, 
to  show  that  the  student  had  satisfactorily  mastered 
the  studies  of  the  gymnasium.  A  similar  "  license  " 
was  required  of  the  student  on  passing  from  the 
lyceum  to  the  university.  Unfortunately  these  meas- 
ures were  not  well  carried  out.  Italian  ministers 
succeed  one  another  with  too  great  rapidity  for  per- 
sistence in  any  policy.  The  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  condition  of  the  schools  made  uniformity  at  best 
of  slow  attainment.  The  state  yielded  to  importu- 
nity and  made  concessions,  hence  a  kit  of  evils  crept 
in,  and  the  law  failed  in  its  effect.  For  example,  it 
was  not  until  1894  that  the  "  licenses  "  were  regu- 
larly insisted  upon.  Moreover,  until  the  universi- 
ties insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  there 
will  be  a  questionable  indulgence  in  examinations. 

Private  Institutions  undertake  no  insignificant 
part  of  secondary  education,  chiefly  on  the  classical 
side.  They  regulate  their  own  affairs  altogether, 
but  must  submit  to  state  inspection.     Since  18C7 
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the  schools  of  religions  .■ori«,ratio,„  |,„vn  runked  a* 
private  institutions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  subject 
to  strictest  ovcrsiglii— for  exaiuiilr,  the  bisliop  can- 
not appoint  a  teacher  without  consent  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. _  These  sch.»ils  l»>,ir  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  jrirl..  I!ov„n,l  the  primary  p-ades 
where co-wliieation— an  idea  contrarv  to  Italian  likinc 
and  tradition— imvails  after  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  own  schools,  there  is  verv  little  provision  for 
girls.  J  he  Mjnvent  schools  piece  out  the,  to  our  eyes 
very  incomplete  system,  for  the  hiRher  education  of 
women  IS  not  in  Italy  as  yet  a  popular  question. 

Jhe    Tvrhniml  .Sr/ioofe— However   advanced   the 
theories  of  her  educationists,  and  however  generous 
the  purjwse  of  her  laws,   Italy,  as  a  whole,  is  still 
conservative,  and  i)reeniinentlv  classical  in  her  edu- 
cational  sentiment   ami    practice.      I„    spite   of   the 
dearth  of  intellectual  effort,  and  the  misery  of  the 
peasant  class,  coincident  will,  Austrian  occupation, 
there  had  been  some  measure  of  progress  among  the 
commercial  and  industrial  classes.     Italv  had  demo- 
cratic traditions,  and  French  infliience'was  strong 
i  hus  It  was  that  the  nicKlern  reaeti(m  against  exclu- 
sively classical  training  gained  footing  in  Italy  and 
the  claims  of  the  practical  in  education  eame  to  be 
recognised.    In  1838  a  law  was  promulgated  in  Lom- 
bardy-\eiietia  on  the  subject  of  technical  and  com- 
mercial   s<>hools.      These    schools    were    maintained 
partly  by  the  towns  in  which   they  were  situated 
partly  by  the  state.    .\  boy  could  enter  from  the  first 
class  of  the  gjmnnsium  into  the  lowest  class  of  the 
technical  school,  where  the  course  extended  over  three 
years.    Upon  the  programme  are  found  Italian  gram- 
mar, philosophy,  chemistry— with  an  option  of  com- 
mercial branches. 

lu  Piedmont  the  beginning  was  scarcely  conscious. 
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In  1840  Latin  was  struck  off  the  programme  of  the 
primary  schools,   and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  secondary  schools  received  the  addi- 
tion of  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic.    In  184b 
there  was  instituted  a  course  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  way  of  experiment,  as  it  was  then  said,  com- 
prising modem  history,  modern  languages,  science, 
etc.     This  technical  course  began  immediately  after 
the  primary  grades  and  lasted  five  years,  parallel 
with  the  gymnasial  course.    The  success  of  this  "  ex- 
periment "  is  evident  in  the  provisions  of  the  Casati 
Law,  which  allowed  those  municipalities,  which  were 
legally  bound  to  maintain  a  gymnasium,  to  substitute 
for  the  classical  a  technical  school.     These  classical 
and  technical  schools  were  to  be  quite  distinct — on  no 
account  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the  same  per- 
son.    The   technical   course   was   divided   into   two 
grades.     The  first  part,  comprising  three  years,  was 
given  to  the  "technical  schools;"  and  the  second 
part,  of  two  years,  to  the  "  technical  institutes.''    In 
1861  the  division  was  widened  by  the  attaching  of 
the  "  institutes  "  io  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Owing  to  the  various  conditions  attending  their 
establishment,  the  technical  schools  differ  materially 
in  their  government  and  maintenance.  There  arc 
the  government  schools  subsidised  and  directed  by  the 
state;  the  "  assimilated  "  schools  directed  by  the  com- 
munes, according  to  the  rules  governing  state  schools 
with  r<'gard  to  studies,  appointment  of  teachers,  etc., 
and  the  free  schools  managed  by  communes  or  prov- 
inces by  their  own  officials  and  in  their  own  way. 
The  course  is  general  and  non-classical  in  character, 
consisting  of  modern  languages,  geography,  history, 
etc.,  and  emphasising  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to  prepare  the  pu- 
pils for  business  life  or  for  the  technical  institutes. 
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The  technical  institutes  have  now  a  four  years' 
course  which  divides  into  two  two-year  periods.  In 
the  second  half  the  student  confines  himself  to  the 
particular  department  he  has  chosen,  while  in  the 
first  half  the  sftidics  arc  common  to  all.  The  di- 
ploma from  the  physico-matheniatieal  department  en- 
titles the  student,  like  the  licema  liceale,  to  admis- 
sion into  a  university. 

The  entire  separation  of  the  classical  and  techni- 
cal schools  was  a  great  mistake  in  point  of  economy. 
The  communes  had  been  impelled  by  differing  in- 
fluences to  establish  both  sorts  of  schools  when  their 
fij  ds  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  one — an  extravagance  all  the  more  absurd 
because  in  the  lower  classes  of  both  schools  virtually 
the  same  progranmie  prevailed  except  with  regard 
to  Latin.  The  choice  between  technical  and  clas- 
sical training,  moreover,  had  to  be  made  before  the 
boy  was  old  enough  to  show  any  marked  aptitude 
for  one  or  other.  Futhermore,  the  number  of 
schools  was  far  greater  than  could  be  justified  by 
the  number  of  scholars.  Arnold,  in  his  report  of 
1868,  gives  an  average  throughout  Italy  of  only 
nine  pupils  per  class  in  Ucei,  of  ten  in  the  ginnasi, 
and  in  the  scuole  tecniche  of  only  eight.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  means  of  retrenchment  proposed  by  the 
Council  were,  in  the  case  of  the  Ucei,  the  introduc- 
tion of  mathematics  and  natural  science  into  the 
course,  or  where  that  was  impossible,  to  limit  the 
course  to  two  years;  in  the  case  of  the  ginnasi,  to 
amalgamate  the  lower  forms  with  the  technical 
schools,  not  introducing  Latin  and  Greek  until  the 
last  two  years. 

A  report  of  1893  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the 
programme  of  study  in  the  classical  schools.  Out 
of  170  hours  of  study  per  week  in  all  the  eight  classes 
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(five  g}-nina8ium  and  three  lyeeum),  forty-five  hours 
are  given  to  the  study  of  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture, fifty-eight  hours  to  Latin  and  Grtek,  thirty- 
two  hours  to  history  and  geography,  sixteen  hours 
to  mathematics,  and  twenty-five  hours  to  philosophy 
and  science. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  results  of  this 
readjustment,  its  numerical  results  are  not  startling. 
In  1893  the  gymnasia  averaged  but  sixty-eight 
pupils,  the  lyeeums  forty-two.  From  another  point 
of  view  thcso  figures  are  ominous,  showing  as  they 
do,  how  many  of  the  pupils  leave  school  without 
entering  the  lyeeum.  They  go  out  into  practical 
life  without  a  practical  education,  and  with  incom- 
plete classical  training.  In  the  end  the  teeli- 
nical  schools  must  find  their  proper  sphere  in  edu- 
cating this  class  of  students,  but  Italian  predilection 
for  classical  training  dies  very  slowly. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. — The  Casati  Law  had 
required  that  teachers  should  have  "  licenses,"  and 
to  enable  teachers  to  meet  this  requirement  normal 
schools  sprang  up  with  great  rapidity.  There  are 
two  grades,  the  higher  and  the  lower.  In  the  lower 
grade  (until  1883  called  the  "  scuolc  magistrale  ") 
are  trained  the  teachers  for  the  lower  classes  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  two  years'  course  com- 
prises a  thorough  training  in  the  subjects  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  programme,  together  with  some  little 
study  of  pedagogy.  The  higher  grade  covers  three 
years  of  study  in  continuation  of  the  lower  grade 
course,  adding  book-keeping  and  more  advanced 
mathematics,  and  giving  more  time  to  the  study  of 
pedagogj-. 

The  majority  in  attendance  are  women.  Many 
of  these  have  no  intention  of  becoming  teachers,  but 
shut  out,  as  they  are,  from  the  secondary  schools, 
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find  in  the  normal  sehools  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
more  advanced  and  liberal  education  than  the  ele- 
mentary or  convent  schools  afford. 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  cannot  accept  perma- 
nent appointment  before  they  are  twenty-two.  The 
salaries  are  low,  but,  since  'iSSfi,  re^ifarly  graded 
and  adjusted  by  law.  There  is,  moreover,  a  pen- 
sion fund,  organised  in  187!l,  to  which  provinces  and 
state  contribute  according  to  a  fixed  ratio. 

Teachers  of  secondary  schools  arc  graduates  of 
a  university  and  arc  appointed  by  the  king.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  "  titular  "  and'  "  regent  "  profes- 
mrs ;  the  former  must  hold  the  degree  of  "  doctor," 
and  the  latter,  a  normal  certificate  at  least. 

The  Special  Schools. — Though  liberally  subsidised 
by  the  state,  the  schools  of  music  and  art  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 
They  are  both  numerous  and  efficient,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  national  institution,  have  lived 
up  to  their  ancient  traditions. 

Italy  has  many  schools  where  practical  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  such  subjects  as  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industrial  art.  The  expense  is  divided 
l)etwccn  central  and  local  authorities,  and  the  aim 
is  to  teach  the  masses  the  best  ways  of  doing  the 
things  which  bring  them  their  livelihood. 

Under  this  head,  too,  come  the  sehools  for  defec- 
tives, to  many  of  which  is  attached  a  training  school 
for  their  teachers. 

Superior  Education:  The  Institutes. — The  first  '  f 
these  was  the  Institute  at  llilan,  which  was  designed 
to  lie  the  head  of  the  technical  side  of  the  system,  just 
as  the  university  is  the  hcid  of  tin  culture'side.  The 
Superior  Institutes  now  nniiilier  eleven,  and  include 
schools  for  engineers,  the  literary  and  scientific  acad- 
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emy,  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  Florence 
Institute  "  for  the  perfecting  of  studies,"  and  the 
higher  normal  school.  They  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  central  authority  and  their  professors  enjoy 
the  rank  and  privileges  of  university  professors. 

The  super'wr  special  schools  have  to  look  for  sup- 
port and  control  to  the  Ministry  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry. 

The  Universities. — For  many  centuries  Italy  has 
been  famous  for  her  universities.  Those  of  Bologna 
and  Salerno  rivalled  the  University  of  Paris  in  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  The  state  and  the  nobles 
lavished  money  upon  them  and  students  flocked 
thither  from  all  Europe.  Later,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Italy  was  the  starting  point  whence  the  Re- 
vival of  Learning  spread  over  Europe.  But,  while 
the  conditions  have  passed  away  which  went  to 
make  a  great  mediieval  university,  the  old  institu- 
tion has  come  down  to  us  in  all  its  unsuitability  to 
modem  requirements.  In  our  time  we  find  a  con- 
servatism in  study,  an  extravagance  in  management, 
and  a  laxness  of  disc:',,.iue  scarcely  credible. 

There  are  seventeen  national  and  four  "  free " 
universities  (the  latter  independent  of  state  con- 
trol), llany  of  these  have  few  students  and  meagre 
funds.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  scholars  of  first 
rank  for  all  the  professorial  chairs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  universities  comprise  four 
faculties: — I,  law;  II,  medicine  and  surgery;  III, 
philosophy  and  letters;  IV,  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  science.  The  Casati  Law  gave  the  theo- 
logical faculty  into  other  hands. 

Strangely  enough,  the  preference  for  culture-stud- 
ies which  sends  the  majority  of  the  boys  to  the  classi- 
cal secondary  schools  does  not  extend  to  the  univer- 
sities.   The  students  desert  philosophy  and  letters  for 
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the  wage-earning  studies  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
several  universities  have  no  arts  faculty  whatever. 

More  than  one  effort  has  been  made  by  the  central 
authority  to  reduce  university  organisation  to  a  more 
economical  basis.  In  1867  "the  Council  constructed 
a  scheme  whereby  the  faculties  of  letters  were  to 
be  reduced  to  three,  and  these  were  intended  to  serve, 
apparently,  for  the  educating  of  secondary-school 
teachers.  Likewise  the  physico-mathematical  facul- 
ties were  to  be  only  three.  These  faculties  only  were 
to  have  the  right  of  examining  in  letters  and  mathe- 
matics. This  left  to  most  universities  only  two  fac- 
ulties— two  had  only  one  each.  Pride  in  their  tradi- 
tions made  the  starveling  universities  jealous  of  inter- 
ference, and  these  measures  met  effective  opposition. 

In  1893  financial  stress  impelled  the  government 
to  cut  down  its  educational  budget,  and  the  extrava- 
gant university  system  presented  opportunity  for  re- 
trenchment. The  government  began  by  withdraw- 
ing its  grants  from  the  free  universities.  The  stu- 
dents at  once  revolted,  and  the  proposed  step  of 
suppressing  six  of  the  weakest  universities  wa»  not 
attempted.  The  outcome  was  a  diminished  -ant 
to  all. 

The  universities  are  governed  by  the  "  by-laws  " 
of  1890,  with  modifications  and  additions  of  1809. 
In  each  university  the  directive  board  is  composed 
of  the  rector,  the  academic  council,  the  faculty  presi- 
dents, and  the  assembly  of  professors. 

Each  matriculant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  lyceuni 
or  technical  institute,  or,  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  he 
must  give  evidence  of  his  right  to  enter  a  university. 
The  examining  board  consists  of  a  commission  of 
professors  appointed  by  the  rector. 

The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  king  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  professors,  and  ciich  professor  on  the 
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recommendation  of  the  rector  and  his  fellow-pro- 
fessors. 

Prior  to  1899  the  universities  (excepting  the 
"  free  ")  were  under  the  joint  control  of  the  state  and 
their  provinces  or  municipalities.  Since  then  they 
have  been  self-governing — under  the  supervision  of  a 
state  representative. 

The  clamours  of  the  students,  however,  run  far 
ahead  of  actual  reforms.  They  wish  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  the  rector, — to  have  the  course 
made  more  elective,  doing  away  with  the  rigidity  of 
the  present  programme  of  studies, — to  carry  this 
principle  into  matriculation,  allowing  freedom  of 
examination  to  any  student  whether  or  not  he  has 
followed  the  official  course  of  preparatory  study, — 
to  admit  women  to  the  professions, — in  short,  to 
have  the  Italian  universities  keep  pace  with  all  that 
is  most  modern  and  most  liberal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  bor" 
little  intellectual  relation  to  Western  Europe.  This 
monarch  coveted  for  his  country  the  culture  of  the 
West,  and  to  this  end  all  his  schemes  tended.  With 
his  own  hands  he  worked  in  English  shipyards,  that 
he  might  learn  to  build  ii  navy  for  Russia.  He 
founded  schools ;  sent  men  abroad  to  learn  what  other 
lands  could  teach;  brought  scholars  from  abroad  to 
educate  his  people:  he  revolutionised  Russian  society 
—all  this  in  order  that  Russia  might  hold  her  own 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

But  an  educational  system  is  not  made  in  a  day. 
There  was  need  of  buildings  and  equipment;  there 
was  dearth  of  instructors;  but  worst  of  all,  there 
was  an  utter  indifference  to  education  on  the  part  of 
the  [leople.  These  difficulties  Russia  has  not  over- 
come to  this  day. 

Catherine  II.  continued  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Three  Universities  were  founded,  people's 
schools  of  various  sorts  established  in  the  towns,  and 
several  gymnasia  for  secondary  instruction.  She 
ordered  a  commission  in  1782  to  reorganise  elemen- 
try  education,  with  the  result  that  the  schools  wero 
divided  into  two  sorts— one  for  the  rich,  with  a  four- 
years'  course,  and  the  other  with  a  two-years' 
course,  for  the  poorer  classes.   To  improve  the  teach- 
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ing  force,  she  instituted  a  normal  gymnasium  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  exacted  certain  proofs  of  teaching 
capacity. 

Toward  the  end  of  Catherine's  reign  all  move- 
ments, civic  and  educational,  were  submerged  in  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
strong  foreign  influence  which  had  guided  Russian 
school  administration  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  now  came  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
sprang  ,ip,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  nar- 
row patriotism,  and  a  distinct  antagonism  towards 
foreigners,  which  have  brought  a  bitter  harvest  of 
badly  officered  institutions  of  learning  and  a  con- 
stant discontent,  particularly  in  the  provinces  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  official  "  Russianisation." 

Alexander  I.,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  1802,  at 
once  began  the  construction  of  an  organised  educa- 
tional system.  The  Committee  of  Education,  of 
Catherine's  day,  was  replaced  by  a  Minister  of  Popu- 
lar Enlightenment,  into  whose  hands  the  task  of  or- 
ganisation was  committed.  The  next  year — 1803 — 
the  country  was  divided  into  districts,  and  a  curator 
in  direct  communication  with  the  ministry  was  placed 
in  charge  of  each.  These  curators,  who  resided  at  the 
capital,  mi  "kh  the  Minister  to  discuss  the  more  im- 
portant questions  of  educational  policy.  This  was 
the  chief  school-board.  The  immediate  charge  of 
school  affairs  in  each  district  was  given  to  the  univer- 
sity of  the  district.  This  arrangement,  obviously 
detrimental  to  both  parties,  lasted  until  1835. 

This  system  attained  a  centralisation  hitherto  un- 
attempted.  The  heterogeneous  mass  of  schools  was 
classified  into  four  divisions — parochial,  district, 
gymnasia,  and  universities.  The  parochial  schools 
were  instructed  to  so  organise  their  course,  as  to  pre- 
pare for  the  two-class  district  schools.    These  schools, 
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in  their  turn,  were  tn  be  preparatory  to  the  gym- 
nasia. By  a  decree  of  1804,  Alexander  placed  the 
gymnasia  on  a  firmer  footing.  Every  considerable 
town  was  to  have  a  gymnasium  of 'at  least  four 
e.asscs,  and  a  gyninasial  course  was  made  a  condi- 
dition  to  civil  appointment. 

The  generous  attitude  of  the  Crown  towards  higher 
p<lucation  is  evident  in  the  founding  of  several  new 
universities.  But  the  step  was  premature.  There 
were  no  men  to  fill  the  Chairs — there  were  few  stu- 
dents. A  university  course  promised  little  monetary 
reward  and  scholarship  had,  for  its  own  sake,  little 
place  in  the  ideal  of  the  Russian  youths. 

While  no  compulsory  clause  was  appended  to  this 
scheme  of  education,  it  was  intended  that  all  Rus- 
sians should  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  This  disregard  of  differences  of 
creed  and  class  did  not  sort  well  with  the  manifold 
organisation  of  Russian  society.  During  the  next 
f  w  years,  special  schools  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
.1.  There  were  separate  schools  for  naval  officers, 
clergy,  civil  service,  indeed  for  almost  every  class 
and  craft.  The  nobles  secured  such  private  tutors  as 
they  were  able,  and  educated  their  children  at  home. 
The  insurrection,  unsuccessful  though  it  was,  that 
ushered  in  the  reign  of  :Xicholas  I.,  forced  the  con- 
servative Czar  fo  some  measure  of  reform.  The  want 
of  national  feeling  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  monarchy,  the  ease  with  which  the  people 
fell  a  prey  to  the  demagogue,  seemed  to  point  to  an 
effective  national  educational  system  as  the  solution 
for  all  difiiculties.  From  this  standpoint  the  statute 
of  1828  was  framed.  Recognising  the  impossibility 
of  merging  all  ranks  into  the  four  grades  of  schools 
of  Alexander  I.,  the  government,  in  its  confessed  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  svsteni  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
21 
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tionul  tra<litioii!<  mid  cii8toni!i,  cdiivciU'd  tlie^  gciipral 
aehools  into  class  schools^tlic  g^iniiasiii  fur  llio  oliil- 
dren  of  the  iiiJixr  olnsses,  tlio  distrii't  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  lower  officials  and  tradesmen,  and  the 
elementary  and  parochial  scIkniIs  for  the  common 
people. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Hussiau  ministry,  however,  edu- 
cation was  in  reality  for  the  higher  classes  and  for 
the  training  of  government  officials :  the  elementary 
schools  were  left  to  local  initiative,  and  were  granted 
no  aid.  Naturally,  their  growth  was  very  slow.  The 
law  of  1828,  however,  did  enlarge  to  some  extent 
their  hitherto  very  meagre  course  of  studies.  There 
were  at  this  time  no  ins|)eetors,  for,  while  the  gov- 
<Tnor  of  the  gymnasium  had  nominal  direction  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  his  district,  his  report  received 
no  official  recognition.  The  expense  of  maintenance 
fell  upon  the  parishes  or  upon  the  feudal  lords  in 
whose  domain  the  school  was  foniid.  The  rural 
school  consisted  of  one  class  for  hoth  soncs,  and  was 
open  for  five  months  a  year — the  town  school  of  two 
classes  was  open  for  four  hours  every  day. 

The  district  school,  the  precursor  of  the  progyiu- 
nasium,  was  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing, a  distinct  failure.  It  seems  to  have  ]K>ssessed 
many  aims,  and  to  have  attained  none.  Like  the 
German  burgher-schools;  it  was  to  give  the  children 
of  the  merchant  anc'  mechanic  class  an  advanced 
"  elementary "  instruction,  with  sjwcial  classes  in 
commercial  and  industrial  branches.  (This  was  the 
duty  assigned  to  it  by  the  law  of  1828.)  Some  dis- 
trict schools,  however,  with  a  view  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  gymnasium,  added  a  course  in  Latin. 
Almost  everywhere,  lack  of  proper  equipment,  in- 
ferior teachers  and  a  formal,  lifeless  method  of  in- 
struction made  the  schools  unpo[tular.     To  the  in- 
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(lustrinl  classes  they  wero  useless  from  a  praetieal 
point  of  view;  to  tli.ise  who,  being  debarred  from  the 
Kvinnasium  by  9(Hial  distinctions,  would  gladlv  have 
fallen  back  upon  lljom,  thcv  offered  too  little  culture. 
The  gymnafiii  of  Itussia,  while  pos.ses9ing  a  rank 
and  purpose  in  the  educational  sphere  identical  with 
lliose  of  other  European  conulries,  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent history.  The  lievival  of  f-earning,  which 
ftave  the  raison  artre  Ui  the  higher  schools  of  the 
West,  pa.sse(l  Kussla  liy,  and  no  hereditary  venera- 
tion for  the  classics  shaped  and  moulded"  her  sec- 
ondary schools.  These  came,  readv-made,  from  the 
hand  of  tlic  emperor,  with  a  distinctly  modern 
cour.sc,  to  wit:  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mod- 
ern languages  and  a  little  of  the  classics.  In  later 
years,  when  the  secondary  schools  of  Western  Eu- 
rope were  giving  more  rcioni  to  moileru  studies,  and 
insisting  less  upon  the  classics,  those  of  Uussia  were 
offering  9peeii>l  rewards  to  encourage  students  of 
Latin  and  Oreek. 

The  measures  of  Alexander  I.,  with  reference  to 
the  gjmnasia,  had  borne  hut  little  fruit.  Good 
teachers  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  wealthy  and 
noble  families,  whence  the  pupils  should  have  "come, 
preferred  home  instruction.  The  law  of  1828  gave 
unifonnily  to  the  hitherto  diverse  gymnasia.  Each 
was  to  have  se-ven  classes,  a  uniform  -taff,  curricu- 
lum, and  fj.jverninent.  The  salaries  f  the  teachers 
were  almost  trebled,  'i'he  prosperity  which  followed 
these  reforms  was  lounteracted  by  the  injunction 
(it  became  law  in  1S49),  which  set  apart  these 
schools  to  train  for  the  civil  service.  The  usefulness 
of  the  schools  was  wofully  narrowed  thereby,  and  the 
curriculum  in  time  assumed  a  peculiar  character. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  secondary  schools  natur- 
ally hampered  the  universities.     Under  the  regula- 
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tions  of  1804,  these  were,  for  imperial  inittitiitions, 
remarkably  independent.  The  curator,  responsible 
to  the  Minister,  had  general  oversight,  btit  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  government,  diseipline,  appointment 
of  teachers  and  course  of  study  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  faculty.  A  complete  university  had  four  de- 
partments: law,  medicine,  mathematics  and  physics, 
history  and  philosophy. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  troubled  years  iniuio- 
diately  preceding  and  following  tlio  accession  of 
Nicholas  I.  higher  education  reoeivrd  a  severe  check. 
The  anti-foreign  prejudice  deprived  the  universities 
of  the  61ite  of  their  professors.  Suspicion  of  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  gave  rise  to  the  strictest  cen- 
sorship of  lectures  and  the  most  galling  severity  of 
discipline.  The  powers  of  the  curator  were  greatly 
increased  while  those  of  the  faculty  were  reduced  in 
proportion. 

The  statute  of  1835  restored  much  of  the  old-time 
freedom,  and  to  the  faculty  most  of  their  former  pre- 
rogatives. At  the  same  time  the  university  was 
relieved  of  the  care  of  the  schools  in  its  district.  The 
university  council,  composed  of  the  professors,  chose 
the  rector  with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  made 
appointments  to  the  staff  and  discus-scd  university 
]xilicy.  An  administrative  board  consisting  of  the 
rector  and  the  deans  of  the  faculties  dealt  with  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  discipline,  while  the  curator  had 
charge  of  minor  details. 

The  year  1850  found  the  universities  in  a  worse 
ixjsition  than  before  the  statute  of  18.35.  Its  coun- 
cil had  been  stripped  of  all  prerogatives  save  those 
relative  to  the  curriculum,  and  all  matters  of  disci- 
pline had  been  given  into  the  hands  of  a  civil  or  uiili- 
tary  official  appointed  by  the  curator.  Xever  gen- 
erously paid,  many  professors  had  been  forced,  by 
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the  increasetl  ..'..st  of  living,  to  seek  outside  work. 
This,  added  ui  tl:(  ir  exeliision  from  any  control  of 
their  univirsiii,  ,  iv..iih,  ,1  i,,  a  deplorable  loss  of 
interest.  I'nuji.tMl  b.v  f,..i  "f  revolntion,  the  gov- 
erumeii.  :.;,,ili..|,i.l  ,hp  privili  .'..  of  going  abroad  for 
study,  'it  iliin(!(n-iis  iclni-"  ...nbt  Ik-  brought  home, 
llie  ipiimbii  .  f  -^Mdit*  ;it  ,i  .iniversity  was  limited 
to  fhiic  liun.J.cil.  Fli;.lly  (he  government  nppro- 
priati'd  t'lc  iii;bt  of  elionsing  the  rector. 

The  inaii-j.l<ioi;s  op  ning  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
Nicholas  was  fcp!'  n\od  by  a  [>eriod  of  war,  official  cor- 
ruption and  half-^^l:|. pressed  anarchy.  The  Eastern 
Question  had  already  l)egun  to  Iwni  up  with  disquiet- 
ing aspect.  The  Persian  wars,  the  Polish  insurre.- 
tion  the  political  upheavals  in  France  and  V-isn-iii 
which  filled  Kussian  statesmen  with  alarm,  (:  i 
land  no  peaceful  interval  for  domestic  progi  ;. 
(^zar  Nicholas,  moreover,  was  conservatism  ii  • 
the  steadfast  enemy  of  new  movements.  L  • 
an  autocrat,  he  hated  the  modern  dcnn  :  ai 
deiicy  which  we  identify  as  the  outcome  of  thi  , 
lutionary  movement,  and  pointed  to  the  bloody  ... 
rieades  of  Paris  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  lie  saw  !i 
menace  in  the  discussion  of  modern  economic  and 
political  questions  by  professors,  and  sniffed  treason 
in  the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  students. 

But  in  general  the  intellectual  isolation  of  Piussia 
prevented  her  appreciation  of  the  contrast  between 
the  freedom  of  lier  neighbours,  and  her  own  fettered 
press,  galling  police  system,  and  inferior  education. 
The  glory  accruing  from  the  series  of  successes  in 
war  and  diplomacy  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
official  corruption  and  the  disgrace  of  subjection. 
The  awakening  came  with  the  Crimean  war.  The 
Czar  was  not  infallible!  Offici.d  robliery  had  left 
Russia   defenceless  I      Popular  discontent  set  bitter 
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tongues  wagging.  From  swrot  I'resses  or  in  nianii- 
script  a  literature  went  abroad  sparing  nothing— not 
even  the  Czar. 

In  1855  Nicholas  died,  bequeathing  to  his  son. 
Alexander  II.,  a  disastrous  war,  an  cnipty  treasuY'. 
and  a  political  situation  of  grave  difficulty.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  treatv  of  Paris,  Alexander  set  alKPUt 
lightening  the  bur.len  of  hi-  siil.jects.  His  manifes- 
toes revealed  such  generosity,  such  courage,  such 
enterprise  that  a  new  era  s.cined  liegun.  ^  A  re- 
forming enthuaiasni  seized  the  country.  "  Kvery 
one  called  himself  a  lil)eral."  A  new  literature,  a 
new  art,  modern  science  in  its  relation  to  industry, 
and  a  new  journalism,  transfigured  the  conservative 
Russia  of  Xieholns  I.  j.  1 1 

The  questior  »'.  emancipation  of  the  serfs  could 
no  longer  lie  put  aside.  Twenty  years  before,  Xicli- 
olas  had  foreseen  that  freedom  must  come,  and 
thought,  to  use  the  words  of  his  son,  it  was  "  lictter 
to  abolish  serfage  from  alwve  than  to  await  the  tinie 
when  it  will  ab<.lish  itself  from  below."  This  notable 
social  change  was  ctTccted  in  1H«0,  hut  not  without 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  both  noble  and  peasant, 
not  even  without  bloodshed.  , 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  measure  which  gave  citi- 
zenship to  •22,O0O,0(»0  people  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  reforms  in  education.  At  this  time  only  two 
per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  read  and  write.  Hns- 
sia's  percentage  of  illllerates  was  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope. For  some  vears  a  plan  for  an  extensive  leor- 
gnniaation  of  education  was  in  course  of  pre|>- 
aration  and  the  greatest  experience,  talent,  and  schol- 
arship ha<l  been  enlistc.l.  The  work  was  tentative 
and  cautious,  and  it  was  not  until  \S^M  that  the 
various   reforms  were  reduced   to  a   statute.      This 
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statute  (or  llic  tiist  time  olassifie<l  tlic  various  grades 
uf  schools  as  clcmrnlttry,  sccondari/,  and  higher. 

Elementarij  Kdiicnlion  since  1S04. — Tlie  law  of 
lSfi-1  with  itH  further  elaboration  of  '(»7,  'G9,  and 
'74,  nuule  cli'inentiin-  instruetioii  pratuitous  and 
unniiniiUv,  at  least,  eominilsorv.  It  is  administered 
liv  the  Miiiix/cr,  his  (hpuitj,  and  his  council  Tho 
duty  iif  the  eonneil  is  to  adjust  matters  relating  to 
eleuientarv  instruction,  stich  as  text-lwoks,  the  Ci..i- 
t'erriup;  of  leaehers'  diplomas,  and,  since  1883,  tho 
supervision  of  technical  and  industrial  education. 

'I'here  are  now  fift<'en  "  districts  "  each  in  charge 
of  its  curator,  who  is  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
Ife  has  his  staff  of  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  schools.  He  appoints  directors 
and  lias  jurisdiction  over  even  the  private  schools. 
The  rniafor  roiinril  (composed  of  representatives  of 
the  vari(nis  educatioiuil  institutions  of  the  district), 
has  oversij^ht  of  tl induct  of  the  teaching  and  offi- 
cial personal,  and  has  charge  of  business  dealing!* 
with  private'  piTsons,  estimates,  and  the  collection  of 
statistics. 

Kor  the  development  of  the  educational  system  and 
its  general  administration,  there  is  a  dislricl  council 
— two  mend)ers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  min- 
istry, two  by  the  IcK'al  assenddy,  and  one  by  the  town 

authorities.      Kor  1 d  administration  there  is  also 

a  jirnviiivinl  fninifil.  In  provinces  where  there  ia 
ho  local  assendily  (/cinstro),  the  directors  of  the 
gymnasia  taki'  the  place  of  these  councils.  The  Di- 
rector of  I'ublie  Instruction  in  each  frovincc  fulfils 
the  duty  of  chief  inspector. 

The  eicmentary  schools  are  nntintained  by  state 
subsidies  an<l  by  provincial  and  eonimnnal  funds. 
These  latter  are  raised  by  a  proportionate  tax  on 
pi'o|H'rly. 
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Leaving  out  the  maternal  school,  elenientarv  insti- 
tutions are  of  two  grades,  the  jiriinanj  and  the  dis- 
ti'ict  schools.  In  the  matter  of  patronage  and  sup- 
))ort  the  law  of  1864  classified  primary  schools  thus: 

1.  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
wliith  arc  those  maintained  partly  liy  tlie  state,  partly 
by  town  and  country;  and  those  maintained  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

2.  Schools  of  the  ilinistries  of  Imperial  Doiitiiin:^. 
of  the  Household,  of  the  Interior;  the  l)f*j>artment 
of  .Milling. 

3.  Schools  maintained  by  the  Churi'h. 

4.  Sunday  schools. 

The  course  in  all  of  these  consists  of  religion, 
singing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  re- 
lation of  religion  to  education  has  never  U'ccime  a 
ve.xed  question  in  Russia;  it  has  no  part  in  llie  state 
programme,  but  is  entrusted  to  the  clergy  of  the  vii- 
rions  denominations. 

The  previous  )Miliev  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing crown  schools  was  in  1S64  changed  to  that  of 
simply  favouring  the  establishment  of  schools  by  local 
authorities.  It  was  thought  that  this  responsibility 
would  excite  greater  interest  in  educational  matters. 
Russian  .society  was  not  ready  for  this  measure,  and 
the  number  of  schools  declined.  The  state  was,  in 
1871,  again  obliged  to  take  more  direct  charge  of 
elementary  education.  A  staff  of  elementary  inspec- 
tors was  created,  and,  to  make  the  requirements  as 
to  discipline  and  course  of  study  better  understood, 
the  ministry  opens  and  partially  maintains  a  "  stand- 
ard school  "  in  each  locality. 

The  district  schools  had  never  produced  adequate 
results  and  in  spite  of  repeated  encouragement 
dwindled  in  nnndn'r.  In  the  meantime  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  town^  n  higher  primary  school  hav- 
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ing  from  one  to  six  classes.  The  law  of  ISTi  sane- 
tioned  the  tp.insfdrniation  of  the  .listriet  si-hwils  iiitn 
town  sclwoh.-  The  oourse  in  the  tmvii  schools  of 
SIX  classes  lasts  six  vears.  There  is  a  teueher  for 
each  class  who  instn.ets  in  all  its  subjects— unlike 
tfiP  Bvnmasiiun  where  the  teachers  are  specialists 
These  sulijects  corrc»]ioiul  to  the  advancml  foniis  .,( 
a  Canadian  imhiie  school.  U„vs  wlu.  have  complcfil 
four  classes  arc  entitle,!  to  enter  a  pvinnasinni  with- 
out turther  examination. 

t^fcomianj  K<lucatiim.—i>mmiat\-  e.lu.-alion  is  of 
two  sorts:  classical  and  Pral.  and  the  schools  are  of 
two  grades :  the  gymnasia  and  progvninasia. 

The  enconragemenf  hy  the  central  anthoritv  of 
classical  stndy  prcparat.irv  to  a  nnivcrsitv  course, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  need  of  a  cu'rse,  I'oni- 
pletc  in  Ksclf,  better  suited  to  the  reciuirenients  of 
those  whose  education  ceased  with  the  secondarv 
grade,  led  to  the  a.ldition,  in  l>i.-,2,  of  n  luatheniati- 
eal  and  natural-science  cour.se  to  certain  gymnasia. 
Another  element  of  confush.n  as  to  the  scope  and 
purjxjse  had  been  added  hv  the  admission  in  the  regu- 
lation of  1S4((  that  these  schools  were  intended  to 
train  sons  of  the  nobility  for  the  civil  service.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  however,  it  came  to  U-  recognised 
that  secondary  schools  must  become  the  means  of 
higher  culture,  for  the  whole  nation,  and  must  in 
i.umher  and  character,  keej)  pace  with  tjie  progress 
of  elementary  education.  Buildings  were  bad  an<l 
equipment  meagre.  Teachers  were  frciuently  poorlv 
qualified  and  always  hard  to  secure.  The' average 
number  of  unfilled  positions  in  the  gyinnasia  from 
1860-70  was  seventy. 

The  new  regulations  aimed  at  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  liody  by  increasing  the  salaries,  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  ,pi:ilificali<Mi,  and  bv  the  forma- 
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t««i  ..f  a  pclnp-pieal  cmm-il,  int..  wh.«-  bonds  was 
™miiiiit«l  the  TOiidiirt   ..f  the  -vmniisinm. 

Till"  f<>nr  lower  classes  of  tlic  frymnasn.ni  were, 
ill   isili,  orgaiiise.l   int..  tlie  iir.iiryiiiiiiisiiini — a  Jire- 

parat.irv  sel 1  wliieli  usuiillv  l.;is  ;i  •■  pension  "  nt- 

taelie,l  t.i  it.  Tlie  work  ..f  tlii-  s.-li.iol  is  imieticallv 
the  same  as  that  of  the  town  or  distrier  seliool  witli 
the  addition  of  lanmiaiies. 

I'endinc  a  reor-ranisaiinn,  ediieatimiists  were  sent 
to  (Jernianv  to  make  a  stn.ly  ,.f  s.-eondary  sc^hools. 
and  the  laW  ..f  ISTl'  wli.eli  still  resrnlates  Russian 
secondary  edneatimi  was  modelled  upon  the  German 
system. 

'  The  piirpow  of  the  cdaesieal  j;\TnnaBimn  is  to  pre- 
pare students  for  tlir  university,  whih'  that  of  the 
Realgrmnasinm  is  ,..  train  for  ..ffioial  ..r  business 
life  or  for  the  liigher  -ii.Kdal  *ho.ds.  An  iinsuecciw- 
fiil  attempt  was  made  in  l^Hl  to  aeonre  rhe  admis- 
sion of  the  Real  students  to  the  sciewfitie  depart- 
i^nts  of  the  nniver^ity. 

The.   increase  in  tl»-  iiumU'r  of  Real  schools  lino 
Wen  (fls^ideral.U-.  Imt  they  aiv  still  far  fewer  than 

the  I'hissical. 

The  seeondarv  .ebools  liel.mK  t..  the  Ministry  of 

Public  InHtrneti.in  an.l  are  maintained  by  the  state. 

Tliev  are  under  the  char)rc  of  th.'  curators  and  at  the 

l«!ad  of  each  i<  a  director  assisted  by  an  i8»pe<.I.,r. 

The  course  of  the  pvmnasia  covers  eight  years.      1  lie 

number  in  each  class  is  limiic.l  t.,  f.irty,  but  ..wm^' 

to  tb«>  tremendous  poimlarity  of  secondary  education 

it  is  imiH.ssible  t..  avoid  overcrowdini.'. 

'/•//.•  EduerJioii  uf  Girls.— U  small  rural  schools 

the  bovs  and  frif'"  '■'■'■''i^'''  'I"''''  >"'i"'-'"™  '"K"''"-. 

but  wlierc  possible  they  are  taught  in  separate  .dasses 

—in  some  cases  the  boys  go  !■'  school  one-half  ui  the 

day,  the  girls  the  other  half. 
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Beginninfr  wiili  (/atlieriiic's  cstalili^linicnt  of  ii 
("onvent-sflioiil  in  17(1+  varimis  ciiipri'sscs  liavc^  inter- 
ested tliemsolvi'.-!  in  fonnilin};  scliiiols  for  girls — 
chiefly  for  cliiiiiilitcrs  of  tlie  noliility.  The  wife  of 
Alexander  II,  Inisied  herself  in  oreanisinpc  seeondar.v 
schools  for  danuhters  of  the  middle  (dasses,  and  the 
first  girls'  gvnmasinin  was  ojx'ned  in  I'^oS.  There- 
after, girls'  schools  sprang  np  rapidly  in  all  inijiort- 
ant  t(iwns.  In  1>^T0  tin'  girls'  gymnasia  and  pro- 
g_\nnnasia  were  nnnle  uniform  with  the;  hoys'  in  gov- 
ernment and  progrannne.  The  eonrso  of  stndy 
comprises  ndigion.  Knssian  language  and  literature, 
histor\',  geography,  malhenniti<*s.  dome-tic  economy, 
needlework,  etc.  Kren(di,  (ierman,  n'usie  and  <lraw- 
ing  are  optional.  An  additional  class  for  ihi'  training 
of  teachers  is  attached  to  s<'Vcral  gynjnasia.  Each 
sciicMd  is  in  charge  rd'  a  directress  who  is  assisted  liy 
the  district  inspector  and  the  director  of  the  Ixiys' 
gymnasinnj.  A  hoard  (■(■m])osed  of  ]H'rsons  of  civil 
and  edncatiointl  importance  in  the  town  has  charge  of 
huunees.  ai»])oinImenI -,  etc.  In  lss4  an  imperial 
decree  ordered  intpiiry  as  to  the  licst  means  of  sc- 
cnring  higher  {'iliicatie)!!  for  girls.  In  the  meantime, 
courses  for  wonien  have  heeii  organised  hy  the  nniver- 
sitv  professors,  and  special  <'(iorses  in  medicine  are 
open  to  them. 

Iiuliixliinl  (iiiil  Tnlniiiiil  ICiliiralioii. — I'araUel 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  are  ihi'  in- 

iliiBtrial  and  technical  scl Is.     I'rior  to   1S7()  s\ii'li 

institntions  did  not  i'.\ist,  except  as  special  classes 
in  the  Real  scliocds,  or  as  isolated  village  industrial 
classes.  The  need  of  snch  sclioi  Is  and  their  imle- 
(lendent  gi'owth.  howe\-er,  led  to  an  attempt  at  or- 
ganisation in  1^-1  liv  the  Deiwirtment  of  Kinaiu'i'. 
In  IHS.'i  the  Ministry  of  I'nI.lic  Instruclion  to,,k 
over  such  technical  and  indnstri  il  schools  as  already 
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existed.  In  1S8S  the  special  plaasos>  in  tiio  Real 
schools  were  abolished  and  technical  and  artisan 
schools  opened  at  the  government's  expense. 

The  artisan  or  industrial  schools  attempt  to  train 
skilled  workers  in  village  industries  and  do  not  go 
beyond  the  eleinentarv  grade.  The  technical  schools 
recci\e  pupils  who  have  passed  the  elementary 
schools,  and  train  them  to  be  designers  and  skilled 
mechanics. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. — From  time  to  time 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  efforts  wer"  made 
to  establish  training  schools  for  teachers,  but  these 
schools  were  far  too  few  to  be  said  to  form  a  part  of 
the  educational  system,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  primary  teachers  came  directly  from  the  district 
schools. 

Since  1S72,  when  a  statute  was  pas9e<l  regulating 
them,  pedagogical  Institutes  and  Seminaries  have  in- 
creased rapidly.  The  Institutes  train  teachers  for 
town  and  district  schools,  and  in  rank  and  organi- 
sation correspond  to  boys'  g;^'mnasia.  They  pos- 
sess a  partly  academic,  partly  pedagogical  course  of 
three  years,  and  ciicli  has  attached  to  if  for  practical 
training  a  town  school  of  two  classes.  The  Seminaries 
train  primary  teachers.  They  have  a  three  years' 
course  and  a  programnir  similar  to  tluit  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, but  within  a  narrower  range.  All  of  these 
Seminaries  have  primary  schools  attached  to  them. 

For  secondary  teachers  there  is  the  Ilistorieo-Phil- 
ological  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  for  classical 
training,  and  most  universities  have  s|)ceial  pedago- 
gical departments. 

Higher  Education  :  27ie  •Sjteciid  S<-/iiKilg  anil  Chi- 
I'erntres. — Most  of  the  superior  technical  schools  couu' 
within  the  care  of  their  resiwctive  Ministries,  <■.;/., 
the  Odessa  ('(mimercial  school  under  the  Ministrv 
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of  Fiuancp,  tlie  Xaval  Training  schools  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Xavv,  etc. 

First  among  the  technical  schools  is  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Technological  Institute,  which  gives  )),)tli  theo- 
retical and  practical  training  in  drawing,  |)hvsic8, 
etieinistr.v  and  in  siH^eitit-  trades  an,!  manufactures. 
Uther  schools  there  art— <,f  jurisprudence,  agricul- 
ture engineering,  efc.-all  with  fliis  aim,  that  the 
youth  may  know  the  resources  .,f  his  own  country 
and  learn  to  develop  them  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  his  own  people.  The  Russian  is  no 
cosmopolitan. 

1aI?^  ^'"''•'''■'"''''■«  >•<>«■'•  18C+.— The  statutes  of 
l»e.J-4  restored  in  the  main  the  privileges  tlie  uni- 
versities had  lost  since  !^.•i-,,  with,  however,  a  rvr- 
tain  reservation  of  p„wcr  by  tlie  state,  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  which  has  arouse<l  .listrust  and  prevented 
the  growth  of  h.yalty  am..ng  the  students.  The  uni- 
versities increased  in  number,  and  the  grant  com- 
pared with  that  of  1S:)5  was  more  than  trebled 
iiut  in  the  years  that  followed,  intellectual 
progress  fell  short  of  the  promise.  The  disturbances 
actual  or  leared,  consequent  upon  the  Polish  troubles, 
caused  many  a  clash  lietween  students  and  civil  au- 
thority. The  stormy  atmosphere  was  not  conducive 
to  study.  Jlnrcver,  the  lack  of  competent  teachers 
—the  great  bandicaii  '■♦'  the  Russian  system— was 
teJt  most  severely  at  the  universities. 

\\hen  Tolstoi  lieeame  minister  he  at  once  began 
.in  nK]u.i;.-  into  the  needs  of  the  universities  and  in 
18(4  a  s|„.,.,„l  committee  was  formed,  whose  recom- 
mendations led  to  the  new  laws  of  18S4.  These  laws 
are  still  i,,  force.  Inerense,!  power  was  given  to  the 
(urator,  wl,.,  is  the  (znr-s  appointee.  lie  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  disorders  and  is  intermediary  be- 
tween   the    university    and    the    higher    authority. 
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An  inspector  is  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  they, 
together  with  the  rector  and  deans  (appointed 
by  the  Minister  at  the  faculty's  suRgcstion),  co-op- 
erate in  matters  of  discipline.  The  standard  of  ad- 
mission was  raised.  Only  those  wlio  can  give  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  the  gymnasial  course  may 
become  matriculsted  students,  though  others  may 
attend  lectures. 

An  elab-jrate  curriculum  to  which  students  must 
adhere,  is  prepared  for  each  faculty.  Promotion 
from  class  to  class,  and  preparation  for  degrees  are 
left  to  the  university  .staff,  but  the  final  examina- 
tions since  18(!3  have  been  in  charge  of  a  state-ap- 
pointed board.  Since  1884  there  has  been  a  board 
of  examiners  for  cndi  faculty.  In  1(100  there  were 
nine  universities,  witli  a  roll  of  14,105  students,  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  4,10S,045  roubles. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   UNITED  8T.\TE.S. 


The  Reformation  was  more  far-rcaohiiig  than  at 
first  sight  appears.  It  elianpcd  the  whole  face  of 
Eiirojx^,  and  it  gave  the  world  a  continent  stamped 
with  the  Ijest  of  Euro))e's  ideas.  It  saved  .\ineriea 
from  monarchy  aii^  absolntism.  Had  not  the  Puri- 
tans of  England  k'cn  forced  to  leave  their  native 
land,  settling  tirsi  in  the  Xetherlands,  and  then,  for 
conscience'  sake,  in  America,  this  continent,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  develojx'd  politically 
and  socially  from  the  Royalist  South  rather  than 
from  the  Puritan  Xortli.  The  Puritans  brought  with 
them  a  narrtjw  ami  austere  religion,  it  is  true,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  brought  a  desire  for  knowledge 
that  was  to  grow  and  si)read  until  it  culmiuated  in 
the  nntrvellous  development  of  the  I'nited  States  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  men  of  the  JIayflower 
had  more  than  a  desire  for  knowledge;  many  of  them 
already  had  their  minds  well  stored,  and  were  among 
the  most  brilliant  graduates  of  Cajubridge — friends 
of  Milton  and  of  Hampden. 

Xaturally,  as  Virginia  was  first  settled,  educa- 
tional eflFort  began  there  and  the  establishment  of  a 
college  was  meditated,  liut  obstacles  were  in  the  way, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  any  educational  pn  gre-s  was  made  in  the 
oldest  of  the  American  coluniis.     In  Xew  York,  tlm 
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nt  thp  neoDle  of  the  American  continent. 
"'  The  first  attempt,  too,  at  a  school  ^-tem  was  made 
in  Massachusetts.     It  grew  ont  of  '^e  spirit  of  the 
Keformation.      Education    was    necessary    if    men 
would  escape  from  "  that  old  dehider  Sa  an     whose 
desire  was ''  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of   be 
ScriDtures."     Education  in  the  eyes  of  «!>«  ^"""^ 
FathCmade  for  salvation    and  they  w^iW  compe 
all  citizens  to  send  their  children  to  «=hool     In  1647 
the  Massachusetts  School  Law  was  passed  by  the  Uo- 
S^ia  A    emMy,  making  attendance  at  school  compul- 
°Z      It  contained  the  following  enactments: 
"'It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  author- 
ity thereof  that  every  township  within  this  junsdic- 
iin   after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap- 
po  n    one  lithin  their  town  to  teach  aU  ^uch jhU- 
dren  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read ,  whose 
'4ges  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  m    ters 
of  f„ch  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  «  general  by 
xvav  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order 
he  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided 
that  thoTe  who  send  their  children  bo  not  oppressed 
by  iaS  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 

'""  A*d^ttSlcr:rdered  that  where  any  town 
shalUncrase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families 
or  ho  "elTolders,  they  shall  sot  up  a  grammar-school. 
Ae  n^as    r  ,hc;eof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  .. 
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far  a»  they  may  he  fitted  for  thfi  university :  and  if 
any  town  neglect  the  perforn..coe  hereof,  above  one 
year,  then  every  .„el,  town  shall  pay  five  p.«,nds  per 
annum  to  the  next  snoh  school,  till  thev  shall  ,,erform 
tills  order.  ' 

Cornecticut   foll,.nvt:l   the  e.xa.nple  of  JTassaehu- 
setts,  and,  in  lono,  the  Connecticut  Code,  construered 
along  the  lines  of  the  Massachusetts  Law,  came  into 
torce.    It  decreed  that  the  people  should  not  "  suffer 
so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not 
to  endeavour  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their 
children  and  appreniees,  so  much  learnine  as  mav 
enable  theni  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue, 
and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty-  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein:  also  "that 
all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  at  least,  cate- 
chise their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  not  able  to  do  so 
much,  that  then  at  the  least,  they  piwure  such  chil- 
dren or  api.rentices  to  learn  some  short,  orthodox 
catechism,  without  book,  that  thev  mav  be  able  to 
answer  to  the  question  that  shall  'be  propounded  to 
hem  out  of  such  catechism  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen  when  they  shall  call 
them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this 
tune     Ami  further,  that  all  j.arents  and  masters  do 
breed  and  hnng  up  their  children  and  apprentices 
in  some  honest,   lawful  calling,  labour,  or  einplov- 
iiient  either  in  husbandry,  or  some  other  trade  profl"t- 
ab  e  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.    If  thev 
will  not,  nor  can  not,  train  them  up  in  learning  to 
tit  them  for  higher  employments:  and  if  any  of  the 
selectmen    after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such 
masters  of  families  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of 
their    duty,    in    the    particular    before    menlioned. 
whereby  children   and  servants   become  rude,  stub- 
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bom  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmeu  «ith  the  help 
of"wo  magistrate.,  shall  take  such  children  or  ap- 
prenles  ffom  them  and  place  them  .Uh  some  mas- 
fers— bovs  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to 
llghteen  years  of  age  eomplete-which  .viU  more 
S  look  unto,  and  force  them  to  -^m't -to  go- 
ernment,  according  to  the  rules  of  <b'f /".'l"'/''^, 
fair  means  and  former  instruction  they  will  not 
be  drawn  into  it."  .      ,    .    ,  • 

Some  of  the  other  States  were  early  i"  *eir  his 
tory  subject  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  the 
most  part  there  was  very  little  attempt  at  systematic 
education  before  the  days  of  the  ?f  °'"*;°°:^  .^^j^ 
During  the  seventeei.lh  and  eighteenth  centurie3 
teachYng^vas,  on  the  whole,  poor,  and  teachers 
^rly  %id,  although  a  few  brilliant  pedagogues, 
S  as  E«kiel  Cheever,  who  taught  for  seventy 
years,  did  excellent  work. 

To  leaven  the  whole  educational  life  of  the  colo- 
nies higher  education  was  necessary  and  this  came 
with  the  establishment  of  Hanard  "  Colledge 

Six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston  the  Court 
voted  the  sum  of  £400  towards  a  school  or  cole^. 
Since  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  this  continent,  more  has  been  done  b>;^.ndividua 
effort  and  generosity  than  by  State  aid.  So  was  .t  at 
this  time.  One  John  Harvard,  a  graduate  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  came  to  America.  He 
was  of  humble  origin,  but  was  a  ilmshed  scholar  w|th 
excellent  taste,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  education  He 
was  to  have  but  a  short  life  in  the  Colony,  but  dur- 
Tng  the  year  that  was  left  to  him  his  B^'eet  and  godly 
character  made  a  deep  impression  "P0»  b»  .^l^l^J 
Puritans.  On  his  death  he  left  one-half  of  his  es- 
tate, in  all  about  £1,700,  "  towards  the  erecting  of  a 
colledge."     Along  with  this  considerable  sum,  for 
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that  time,  he  bequeathed  to  the  proposed  college  all 
his  library.  It  contained  the  classics  and  many  of 
the  media;val  master.%  and  served  as  the  nucleus  for 
the  present  splendid  library  that  is  installed  in  Har- 
vard University.  His  example  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers, and  Harvard  College,  conceived  in  1637,  was 
firmly  based,  and  was  to  continue  from  the  beginning 
the  greatest  educational  force  on  this  continent,  and 
from  its  halls  were  to  spring  and  gather  force  the 
ideas  that  made  the  giants  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  South  the  College  of  William  and  ilarA- 
came  into  existence  in  1693,  after  years  of  effort,  and 
through  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  colony  was, 
from  the  commencement,  a  rich  institution."  Fur- 
ther attempts  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  made 
at  establishing  colleges  in  the  Xorth,  but  Harvard 
was  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  education  of  New 
England.  As  early  as  1647  a  lot  was  set  apart  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  but  Yale  College  was  -"t  founded  until 
1700.  The  charter  was  obtain  n  1701  and  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  chob^n  the  first  rector. 
It  began  with  one  student,  and  at  first  had  no  fixed 
abode.  It  had  as  its  headquarters  for  a  time,  Kil- 
lingworth,  Milford,  and  Saybrook,  but  in  1718  was 
permanently  located  at  \ew  Haven.  It  was  named 
after  Elihu  Yale,  an  able  administrator  and  scholar 
who  contributed  liberally  to  it  in  both  money  and 
books. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  closed  twenty-four 
colleges  in  all  had  lieen  established  in  the  United 
States.  Four  of  these  were  founded  while  the  war 
was  in  progress,  and  twelve  immediately  after  it. 

In  the  beginning  the  chief  idea  in  the  minds  of 
those  establishing  educational  institutions  was  re- 
ligious enlightenment,  but  this  seems  to  have  to  some 
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extent  given  way  to  the  idea  of  general  culture,  and, 
out  of  fifteen  established  after  the  Revolution  be- 
tween the  years  1782  and  1796,  ten  were  non-sec- 
tarian. 

The  early  rulers  of  the  Republic  feared  the  in- 
fluences of  foreign  educational  institutions  on  the 
minds  of  American  youths  nnil  were  anxious  to  es- 
tablish a  great  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government  wliere  a  thoroughly  broad  and 
advanced  education  could  be  jtained.  It  was  hoped 
that  such  an  institution  would  be  a  unifier  of  the 
nation.  The  young  men  brought  together  in  this 
way  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  would  tend  to 
carry  back  to  their  States  a  national  spirit.  With 
this  hope  Washington  bequeathed  fifty  shares  in  the 
Potomac  Company  towards  the  endowment  of  such  a 
University  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  general  government  has  been  liberal  with  re- 
gard to  education,  and  between  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutioiiary  War  and  the  tii"e  of  the  Civil  War  had 
contributed  in  all  140,000,000  acres  of  land  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  States,  too,  have  been  liberal;  they  have,  in- 
deed, rivalled  each  other  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education,  and  in  the  States  and 
Territories  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  State- 
endowed  colleges.  These  institutions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  magnificently  equipped. 

Besides  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  direction  of  education,  private  in- 
dividuals have  endowed  educational  institutions  with 
a  munificence  never  before  known  in  tlie  history  of 
the  world.  Many  millions  have  been  donated,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are,  in  almost  every 
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f'fi*'-,"''«°'*r'l*  <^''"*g^«.  "ehly  endowed  by  pri- 
vate citizens  01  the  United  States;  and  at  the  ot^n- 
.ng  of  the  twentieth  century  the  gr;at  work  ZtZo. 
with  increasing  strength. 

oJL^i  "fiversities  of  the  United  States  an  ex- 
of  hi  elassiea  education  can  be  obtained;  but,  thor- 
oughly imbued  wuh  the  modern  spirit,  they  lav 
greater  stress  on  the  natural  sciences,  and  on  hUtorv 
and  po  itical  science.  Many  of  the  t'eache™i„  S 
ns  ■tutions  are  among  the  ables-  in  the  world  in 
ho  r  departn,ents,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  as  finished  an  education  in  many  Im- 
portant subjects  in  their  o,™  country  as  is  giv^euTn 
the  Lmyersit,es  of  the  Continent  or' England 

If  tlie  States  h,,ve  done  much  in  the  direction  of 
university  education,  they  haye,  although  the  moye 
nunt  has  been  somewhat  later,  done  equally Z^d 
work  in  the  establishment,  as  a  part  of  ?heir  pu^c 
choo  system,  of  high  schools-those  "  peop  e^^^^col- 
leges"  that  are  now,  i,.  eyery  connnunhy.'^di  se^- 
inating  culture,  fitting  y^^..^  ,„,„  3,,^  ,,  J;„  trX 
eaching  profession,  and  preparing  the  more  ambi- 
tious for  the  halls  of  the  universities 

Boston  took  the  lead  in  secondary  education    and 

tles^Tr".'-^"!"  f !""','  "''^"^^  -ferred  t"°s  t?« 
oldest  High  School  ,n  the  United  States.  In  1821 
.1.0  Eng hsh  Iligh  School  was  founded  in  the  same 
c  ty  and  ,,e  „.ork  of  the  typical  modern  instituZ 
of  that  sort  was  at  once  begun ;  the  modern  laneuaees 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  now  received  .TrfS-' 

sW  t"'  /?1  °°  lu'  ™'"''"'>""-  The  other  eitiea  were 
slow  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston;  but  Philadet 
Phia,  in  1837,  Baltimore,  in  1839,  Cineinnati.  ii 
184,,  Aew  York,  m  1849,  St.  Louis,  in  1853  Chi- 
cago,  ,n   1850,   Detroit,   in    1S58,   all  had  efficient 
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sohooU  for  secondary  education;  and  before  the  ou^ 
Treak  of  the  Civil  War  all  of  the  New  England  Stat^ 
S  a  number  of  the  other  States  had  seen  the  n«d 
of  establishing  sorae«hat  similar  ^^""^^    'j\l^^f^ 
lish   High   School   at    Boston.      When   tli.-  con    ry 
Zed  there  «as  scarcely  a  city  of  any  }'y'f^ 
wUhou    its  ,vell-e.,ui,-,Kd  high  school  nyu.'ta.ncd  a 
7he  nnblic  expense     Of  all  institutions  from  an  edu 
cationa  ^  n'of  view  the  high  school  is  the  most  im- 
mrtant   and  the  great  majority  of  business  and  pub- 
rmenowctheir'successinlife  their  power  to  grap- 
ple with  business  problems,  and  questions  of  State, 
to  the  training  received  in  these  institutions. 

Primary  education  has  of  recent  Je""  '«'nved  the 

elosest  attention  of  the  educationists     The  first  pn- 

'nary  schools  were  known  as  charitable  school     and 

hese,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  a  failure 

Th^teacherf,  as  was  at  that  time  the  case  in  the 

Old  World,  w-e  often  intemperate  "Jvcnturers   not 

infrequently    indentured    servants    or    transported 

felons      In  later  years  these  primary  schoo  s  ^vcro 

taS  by  youths  who  had  but  little  interest  in  thc.r 

worl  an'^l  merely  used  teaching  as  ojtePP-f^X 

to   the   professions.     The   common-schoo     text-books 

were,  for  the  most  part,  the  Bible  and  catechism^ 

The  most  rudimentary  educat  on  was   not   always 

given  in  these  schools  and  had  to  be  done  at  the 

''"'\t'the  onening  of  the  nineteenth  century   liiere 

tep  in  advance,  and  in  1828  tl  "  If »»' .f^hool 
Society"  opened  an  elementary  school,  which,  by 
1832   was  r^ognised  as  a  part  of  the  school  system 
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of  tlie  eity.  The  movement  spread,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States 
had  fairly  good  priniiiry  scliools  an(]  were  prepared 
to  eonsi.ler  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 

To  Mrs.  Carl  Sehurz  is  due  the  credit  ..f  heinp  -ho 
pioneer  in  kinderj;:irten  work  in  America.  She  had 
studied  the  work  under  Froehel  in  Hanihurg,  and 
when  she  settled  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  estab- 
lished, in  1855,  a  school  in  conformity  with  Froebel's 
system.  Her  work  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pcabodj.  As  a  result  Miss  Peabodv  estab- 
lished her  celebrated  school  at  Boston,  and  after  some 
years'  experience  in  kindergarten  work,  went  to  Eu- 
rope in  18(i7  and  studied  in  Hamburg,  and  on  her 
return  to  America  Iwgan  her  kindergarten  work  with 
renewed  ardour.  She  was  not  alono  in  the  field. 
1  he  work  was  ably  taken  up  by  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Kr'ege,  Miss  Boelte,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Mrs. 
Quiney  A.  Shaw. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Rensselaer  School  in 
>ew  York  in  1824,  technological  education  has  re- 
eeived  much  attention.  The  United  States  is  essen- 
tially a  practical  nation,  and  all  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  results  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
money  expended  in  education.  The  question  has 
ever  been  asked  not  so  much  how  does  education 
brighten  the  life  of  the  individual  and  create  higher 
ideals,  but  how  will  education  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  To  this  end  manual-labour  schools,  acad- 
emies giving  a  training  for  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  of 
applied  science,  of  domestic  science,  etc.,  have  "been 
established.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  American  workman,  and  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  his  work,  till  the  United  Statei 
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is  second  tu  no  country  in  manufactures  and  is  win- 
ning her  way  into  the  markets  of  the  Old  World. 

There  is  another  phase  of  education  in  which  the 
general  government,  the  States,  and  individual  citi- 
zens have  all  joined — the  education  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  criminal  classes.  The  vital  principles  of 
Christianity  have  taken  firmer  \i<U  of  this  conti- 
nent than  of  the  nations  in  the  OKI  World,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  more  private  and  public  unselfishness, 
and  this  manifests  itself  in  the  aliruistic  s|)irit  dis- 
played in  the  establishment  of  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  mutes,  over  sixty  institutions;  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  over  thirty ;  for  the  cilucation 
of  the  feeble-minded,  about  twenty  schools  and  homes 
with  over  4,000  inmates. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
gradually  came  to  be  recognised  that  punishment 
should  not  be  vindictive  but  educative,  and  reforma- 
tories were  established  where  young  offenders  might 
have  anotht^r  chance  in  life— a  chance  to  have  their 
crooked  souls  made  straight.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  over  sixty  reformatories  and  numer- 
ous allied  institutions  for  orphans  ai.d  vagrant  chil- 
dren. 

The  Indians,  too,  are  now  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  receiving  considerable  attention,  and 
there  are  between  15,000  and  20,000  receiving 
instruction,  and  the  educative  endeavour  has  been 
carried  to  far  Alaska  with  good  results. 

EDUCATION    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

Education  in  the  South  has  ever  been  in  a  much 
more  backward  condition  t' in  in  the  North.     The 
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character  of  the  people,  their  habits  of  life,  their  in- 
stitutions, and  the  sharp  line  drawn  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  cliisses  prevented  the  general  spread 
of  leurniii(j-.  Indeed,  those  in  author; 'v  for  t'je  mosc 
part  deemed  it  best  that  the  people  as  1  whole  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance  and,  with  Atiomev-General 
Se.mour  of  Virginia,  thought  that  the  chief  end  of 
the  Virginians  was  to  "  make  tobacco "  or,  with 
Go.-ernor  Berkeley,  believed  that  education  was  the 
fruitful  seed  of  heresy  and  rel)ellion. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  no  school 
system  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  or  Virginia. 
There  were  some  good  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  when  these  could  not  give  the  education  desired 
the  wealthier  Southerners  sent  their  children  to  the 
schools  in  the  Xorth  or  to  England.  It  was  not  un- 
(il  after  the  Revolutionary  War  that  the  South  be- 
gan to  pay  serious  attention  to  education. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  ecnturv,  a 
movement  bejtan  in  Georgia  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  an  effort  was  made  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  high-grade  school  in  each  county. 
The  work  was  slow  and  crude  at  first,  but  in  li-il 
it  had  so  far  progressed  that  the  sum  of  $200,000  was 
appropriated  for  tlie  maintenance  of  these  schools. 
These  did  not  reach  the  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
and  in  1823  another  $200,000  was  voted  for  the 
support  of  elementary  schools.  Virginia  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Georgia  and  in  1810  established  a  fund 
for  educational  purposes.  About  1820  Kentucky  did 
likewise,  and  e  ■u  Louisiana,  Tr  messee,  and  ilis- 
sissippi  made  appropriations  of  land  for  schools. 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Xorth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  applied  their 
shak'es  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  educational  purposes,     ilaryland  took  a  great 
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step  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  when,  in  1823, 
she  appointed  a  State  school  superintendent.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  century  a  number  of  the  Southern 
Sta'es  were  devoting  to  educational  purposes  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually, and  fairly  good  educational  systems  were  es- 
tablished in  such  centres  of  population  as  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  But  on  the  whole  the 
Southerners  were  indifferent  to  free  education.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Free  education  is  only  ap- 
preciated in  countries  where  there  is  a  large  middle 
class  being  constantly  recruited  from  the  lower  class 
of  society.  In  the  South  there  was  practically  no 
middle  class  before  the  Civil  War.  Slavery  pre- 
vented this.  There  were  the  slaves,  "  the  poor 
whites,"  and  the  rich  planters  and  slave-owners.  Ex- 
clusiveness  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  wealthy 
planters  gave  their  children  their  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  hands  of  tutors  in  their  homes. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  North,  followed 
by  the  Civil  War,  was  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  souls  of  the  slaves  were  precious  to  the 
Puritans  of  Kew  England,  and  in  1861  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  opened  a  school  for  col- 
ored youths  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  devastation 
wrought  by  the  war  left  the  South  in  poverty,  and 
a  duty  was  laid  upon  those  who  had  freed  the  slaves. 
They  did  not  shirk  it.  Work  began  even  while  the 
war  was  in  progress,  and  before  its  close  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  S'K>!»ty  had  600  teachers  in  the  field  and 
thousands  of  pupils.  It  continued,  until  1869,  to 
establish  schools  and  locate  teachers,  and  spent  for 
educational  purposes  in  all  nearly  $1,500,000. 

Government  had  its  duty  likewise  to  jierform  to 
the  vanquished  South,  and  even  while  the  final  stage 
of  the  war  was  in  progress  about  Eichmond,  Con- 
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grass  voted,  on  ilarch  3,  1865,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Freedmen'a  Bureau.  In  the  second  year  of 
Its  existence  it  liad  nearly  1,000  teachers  and  100,- 
000  pupils,  (ind  five  years  ii.tcr  its  institution, 
2,500  teachers,  and  L'.'iO.OOO  pu])!!!".  It  did  excellent 
elementary  work  in  the  ordinary  day  and  evening 
schools,  established  'ndustriul  si  liools  and  aided  in 
the  establishment  i.  jouthcrn  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. In  all,  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau  expended  for 
school  purposes  $."),2a0,000. 

Along  with  this  work  the  religious  bodies  found 
a  good  field  for  operation  in  the  South.  The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  was  ■  le  of  the  first  in 
the  field,  and  since  it  began  worl  :as  spent  over  $6,- 
000,000.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  .  ^iety  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  contributed  to  the  education 
of  both  negroes  and  whites,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  charge  of  seven  chart  'ed 
Universities,  three  Theological  Schools,  one  Mc  ■  'il 
College,  two  Normal  Schwls,  and  eleven  Semini  :'i 
and  -\cademie8.  Other  religious  bodies  were  equally 
active,  and  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  each  spent 
annually  from  $30,000  to  $50,000.  Excellent  work 
has  likewise  been  done  in  the  South  for  education 
through  the  liberality  of  philanthropists.  George 
Peabody,  a  wise  and  liberal  multi-millionaire,  con- 
tributed no  less  than  $3,100,000  for  education  in  the 
South  and  Southwestern  States.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears, 
President  of  Brown  University,  handled  this  fund 
with  great  care.  The  States  aided  were  forced  to  do 
something  for  themselves,  and  by  1872  a  number  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  South  had  become  in  educa- 
tional matters  self-supporting.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
most  needed  education  given  in  the  South  since  the 
war  has  been  along  industrial  lines.     In  1875  aid 
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was  given  to  industrial  institutions,  and  seven  years 
later  a  tremendous  impetus  was  given  to  this  kind 
of  education  by  the  hequest  of  $1,000,000  by  John 
F.  Slater  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  in  the 
South.  This  money  was  chiefly  for  industrial  and 
medical  training.  So  the  movement  grew  and  in 
Central  Tennessee  College,  in  Claflin  University,  and 
in  Clark  University,  departments  were  established 
giving  industrial  training  to  young  men  and  domes- 
tic science  to  girls.  The  greatest  boon  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  opening  of  the  South  to  the  educational 
ideas  and  methods  of  the  North.  Mediajvalism  and 
feudalism  gave  way  to  nineteenth  century  civilisa- 
tion and  culture.  So  much  has  been  done  that  in 
some  few  districts  the  race  line  has  been  partly 
broken  down,  and  coloured  pupils  and  white  study  in 
the  same  institutions. 

What  a  noble  work  has  been  done  in  the  South 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  sixteen  Southern 
States  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1872  and  1885  increased  from  1,639,000  to 
3,888,000.  Man^  of  the  negroes  have  shown  con- 
siderable mental  power,  and  several  have  attained 
a  national  reputation  as  scholars,  orators,  and  lit- 
terateurs. In  Tuskegee  Xormal  and  Industrial 
School,  where  from  300  to  400  students  are  in  at- 
tendance, the  entire  faculty  of  twenty  teachers  are 
coloured. 

Although  the  South  has  not  yet  attained  the  high 
standard  of  the  North  in  education,  it  is  going  for- 
ward rapidly,  and  the  sixteen  States  arc  now  expend- 
ing between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,000  annually. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  devastating  Civil  War  left  it  in  poverty, 
and  forced  upon  it  an  entire  change  in  aims  and 
ideas.     Tt  is  worlliy  to  note  that  in  Johns  Hopkins 
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IJniversity  she  has  an  institution  which,  in  some  of 
Its  departments,  is  a  rival  of  Harvard  University, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  best  German  in- 
stitutions of  like  kind. 

While  much  was  done  to  advance  the  education  of 
men  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  vastly  more,  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, was  done  for  the  enlightonineiit  of  women.  In- 
deed, before  the  opening  of  the  centurv  practically 
no  provision  was  made  in  any  part  of  the  Xew  World 
for  the  education  of  women.  But  at  its  close  their 
opportunities  were  as  great  as  man's ;  woman  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  man's  intellectual  inferior, 
she  was  no  longer  treated  by  man  as  a  graceful  play- 
thing or  useful  drudge,  to  use  the  language  of  James 
Bryce,  but  was  considered  his  equal. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  educational  effort  on 
behalf  of  woman  was,  until  after  the  Revolution,  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  Quakers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Penn  Charter  School  of  Philadelphia 
was  opened  to  both  se.xes,  and  the  Moravians  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  established  a  school  for 
girls  at  Bethlehem.  With  the  Revolution  there  was 
a  general  broadening  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  one 
of  its  manifestations  was  a  yearning  after  higher 
education.  About  this  time  a  female  Academy  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  critical  period 
of  American  history  while  the  Constitution  was  be- 
ing worked  out,  Xew  England  began  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  her  da\ighters.  In  the  year 
1785  Dr.  Dwight's  Young  Ladies'  Academy  was  es- 
tablished at  Greenfield,  Connecticut,  and  four  years 
later  the  Medford  School,  near  Boston,  was  founded. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury some  little  attention  was  given  to  the  education 
of  the  girls  of  Boston,  but  it  was,  of  a  most  tenta- 
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tive  character,  and  was  confined  to  the  "  writing- 
schools,"  in  which  they  received  instructions,  not 
along  with  their  brothers,  but  between  the  regular 
sessions.  .         ,     •  , 

The  modern  movement  for  the  education  of  girls 
in  New  England  began  about  1"S7,  when  Mr.  Caleb 
Bi-igham  opened  in  Boston  a  school  for  girls,   in 
which  thev  were  taught  reading,  spelling,  arithraetw, 
and  English  grammar.     His  school  was  very  soon 
overcrowded  with  pupils,  and  the  need  of  "  reading- 
schools  "  for  girls  was  recognised.     They  were  es- 
tablished, but  the  girls  were  still  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  received  instruction  but  six  months  in  the  year. 
In  1826  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  high  school 
for  girls,  but  the  city  felt  itself  too  poor  to  give  a 
higher  education  to  both  sexes ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  century  that  further  effort  was 
put  forth  in  this  direction.     Philadelphia,  the  pio- 
neer city  in  the  education  of  women  in  America,  in 
1840  opened  a  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  and  in 
1843  Providence  followed  with  a  high  school  for 
girls  and  boys.     Boston,  seeing  the  great  need  of 
women  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  in  185-2, 
founded  a  girls'  high  school.     This  institution,  as 
well  as  the  Philadelphia  high   school,  was  largely 
devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers.     The  movement 
was  now  well  under  way,  however,  and  before  the 
nineteenth  century  closed  high  schools  for  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes  and  excellent  ladies'  acade- 
mies were  established  in  every  State  from  Massachu- 
setts to  California. 

The  progress  made  was  largely  due  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  four  unselfish  women:  the  work  done 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  in  Vermont  and  New  York, 
by  Miss  Catherine  E.  Bcecher  in  Connecticut  and 
Ohio,  by  Mary  Lyon   in   Massachusetts,  and  Miss 
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Grant  in  New  Hampshire,  was  the  true  basis  for  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  education  of  women 
in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Willard  began  her  work  in  the  opening  de- 
cade of  the  cenlurv  hy  establishing  a  school  for 
young  ladies  at  Middlebury,  Vermont.  In  1819  she 
left  Vermont  and  began  work  iit  Waterford,  New 
York,  and  in  1821  aneceeded  in  founding  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary.  SIio  was  an  able  writer  on  educa- 
tional problems  and  in  the  interests  of  her  calling 
twice  visited  Europe— first  in  1830,  and  again  in 
1853,  when  the  educational  conference  met  in  Lon- 
don. 

Miss  Beecher  began  her  work  in  1822  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  ten  years  later  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where 
she  opened  a  Seminary.  Her  great  work,  however, 
was  done  on  behalf  of  education  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  she  did  much  to  send 
trained  teachers  to  the  Western  schools,  to  the  Terri- 
tories, and  to  the  South. 

Mary  Lyon  was  the  foundress  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  in 
twenty  years  after  its  establishment  had  furnished 
724  teachers. 

Among  other  institutions  founded  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  which  gave  an  excellent  educa- 
tion to  girls  were  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
College  at  Kentshill,  Jfaine,  and  another  at  Gran- 
ville, Ohio.  Elmiru  Female  College  was  founded  in 
18.'55,  and  in  it  an  effort  was  made  to  give  the  stu- 
dents as  thorough  a  training  as  any  to  be  obtained  in 
the  colleges  for  men. 

The  culminating  point  in  female  education,  how- 
ever, was  not  reached  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
Vassar  College,  although  conceived  in  1861,  did  not 
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begin  work  until  1866.  This  institution  has  an  ideal 
situation  near  Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hudson.  It  has 
a  fine  equipment,  an  excellent  library  and  gymna- 
sium, and  a  staff  that  compares  favourably  with  any 
college  in  America.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  teachers  was  Dr.  Maria  Mitchell, 
the  astronomer  and  mathematician.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Smith  College,  and  Bryn-Mawr  all  maintain 
an  equally  high  standing.  .    ■.•    tl 

Of  these  institutions  James  Bryce  says  in  his  1  fte 
American  Commonwealth:  "  I  have  visited  the  two 
former,  and  was  much  imiii-eased  by  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  for  learning  by  which  both  the  professors 
and  the  students  seemed  to  be  inspired,  as  well  as  by 
the  high  level  of  the  teaching  given.  They  have  hap- 
pily escaped  the  temptation  to  which  some  similar 
iiis'titutions  in  England  seem  to  yield,  of^  making 
everything  turn  upon  degree  examinations." 

How  rapidly  the  colleges  for  women  have  gtovtn 
can  be  seen  from  the  educational  report  for  1889--90. 
There  were  then  179  such  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  with  577  male  and  1,648  female  instructors, 
and  24,851  students. 

It  was  some  time  before  conservative  minds  could 
become  reconciled  to  co-education  in  the  colleges,  h  i 
these  prejudices  have  now  been  happily  overcome, 
and  there  are  but  few  institutions  which  do  not  admit 
women  to  their  halls  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 
Indeed,  so  advanced  have  ideas  become  that  not  a 
few  women  are  studying  in  the  theological  faculties, 
in  the  medical  halls,  and  even  in  the  legal  depart- 
ments. . 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  figures  given  by 
the  educational  report  of  1889-90  to  see  how  import- 
ant woman  has  become  as  an  educational  factor  in 
the  United  States.     In  that  year  there  were  125,- 
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602  men  teachers,  and  238,333  women.  In  the  older 
and  more  cultured  States,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
women  vastly  predominated  over  men  in  the  schools, 
and  were  generally  recognised  as  more  efficient  teach- 
ers, at  any  rate  in  the  elementary  work. 

So  far  the  work  done  by  towns,  cities,  States  and 
individuals  in  education  has  been  chiefly  under  con- 
sideration. There  is,  however,  another  far-reaching 
influence  at  work  in  the  United  States — the  Federal 
government.  It  has,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the 
West,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska ;  but  besides  this 
it  does  other  most  useful  work.  The  influence  of  the 
general  government  may  be  dated  from  March  16, 
1867,  when  the  Honourable  Henry  Barnard  was  ap- 
pointed First  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. He  was  at  the  bead  of  what  was  at  first 
known  as  a  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  was 
afterwards  made  a  Bureau  of  the  Interior.  The  Bu- 
reau has  carefully  watched  over  the  general  progress 
of  education,  and  has  kept  the  country  informed  with 
regard  to  the  progress  made  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

The  work  done  by  the  United  Slates  Coast  Survey, 
by  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey,  by  the 
Signal  Service  and  the  Xaval  E.xpoditions  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  in  the  interests  of  science 
and  commerce,  and  the  cxbausti\'e  re|)4jrts  published 
in  these  connections  have  had  an  incalculable  educa- 
tional influence. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly  due  to  its  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. The  government  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  agricultural  iiiteri-ls  of  the  nation,  and  has 
pstahlisheil  In  all  some  fifty  s<'h*.nls,  in  which,  while 
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special  attention  is  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  a 
good  general  education  can  bo  obtained. 

Besides  this  the  function  of  the  liureau  of  Agri- 
cnltiirc  is  "  to  acquire  and  diiluse  among  the  people 
of  the  t'nited  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and 
corapiehensive  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  procure, 
propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  jicople  new  and 
valuable  seeds."  It  likewise  gives  information  on 
entomology,  on  ornithologj',  on  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, etc. 

While  niilitarv  education  has  not  received  the 
same  attention  that  it  has  in  European  countries, 
good  work  has  been  done  at  the  ililitarv  Academy  at 
West  Point,  which  was  established  in  1802.  As  tho 
result  of  the  work  in  this  institution  there  were  in 
both  tho  armies  of  the  South  and  the  North  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  officers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  184.5  a  Naval  School  was  established  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  in  IftO  it  became  the 
United  States  Xaval  Academy.  In  1884  there  was 
established  at  Newport  a  naval  war  college  for  the 
graduate  instruction  for  officers  of  the  Navy.  The 
character  of  the  work  done  at  these  institutions  was 
well  sh  wn  at  the  Battles  of  !Manila  Bay  and  San- 
tiago. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  education  in  every 
direction,  the  United  States  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  no  country  is  knowledge  more 
widely  diffused,  and  in  no  country  lia.ve  the  workmen 
greater  skill,  the  business  men  greater  capacity,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  people  greater  breadth,  or  wider 
and  more  accurate  information. 
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When  European  methods  in  government  and  edu- 
cation first  made  their  way  into  India  they  found 
there  a  civilisation  which  had  reached  its  growth 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  had 
long  been  cruml'iig  in  a  slow  decay.  They  found 
there,  too,  an  indigenous  system  of  education  which, 
though  time-worn,  lacking  in  organisation  and  va- 
riously composed,  would  hold  its  own  even  when 
measured  by  European  standards.  A  century  ago, 
portions  of  India,  notably  Burmah,  had  a  lower  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  than  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Obviously,  then,  the  history  of  modern  edu- 
cation in  India  is  not  that  of  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system  fresh  from  Europe,  but  rather  that  of  the 
grafting  of  Western  learning  upon  the  venerable 
stock. 

The  love  of  learning  which  had  persisted  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  a  thousand  years  despite  in- 
termittent warfare  and  the  varying  favours  of  chang- 
ing dynasties,  was  hampered  by  an  evil,  namely,  that 
of  caste,  wliicli,  through  long  association,  had  become 
almost  a  part  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  higher 
learning  was  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  group  of 
scholars,  and  remained  stationary,  unaffected  by  any 
outside  movement,  whether  social,  philosophical,  or 
scientific.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  by 
birth  shut  out  from  intellectual  pursuits,  and  even 
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had  this  not  been  true,  what  there  was  of  literature 
and  science  was  inaccessible  to  the  lay  mind,  locked 
up  as  it  was  in  the  sacred  language,  the  dead  Sans- 
krit. 

Two  external  influences  in  a  measure  offset  the 
cxehisivcness  of  Hinduism,  namely  Buddhism  and 
Mahometanism.  Buddhism  had  arisen  as  a  reaction 
against  the  corruption  and  spiritless  ceremonial  of 
Hinduism,  but  as  a  religious  force  had  vanished  from 
India  in  the  sixth  century,  not  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Mahometanism.  It  found  a  retreat  in  Cey- 
lon and  Burmah,  where  the  work  of  the  Buddhist 
monks  among  the  people  raised  indigenous  education 
to  its  highest  level  in  all  India. 

Although  for  more  than  ten  centuries  Mahometan- 
ism held  sway  over  Indian  politics,  and  although  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  are  still  of  that  faith,  the  con- 
quered race  shows  but  little  trace  of  Mahometan  in- 
fluence. Hinduism  was  all  system,  Mahometanism 
had  scarcely  any,  the  two  creeds  could  not  coalesce, 
the  social  customs  favoured  no  intermingling  of  the 
people,  so  Mahometanism  has  remained  as  at  first,  a 
foreign  element. 

Mahometanism  has  everywhere  been  characterised 
by  the  excellence  of  its  schools,  and  by  an  interest 
in  learning  extending  even  to  the  lower  ranks  of  its 
adherents.  To  read  the  Koran  was  a  religious  duty. 
In  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes  the  master  of  the 
house  "  taught  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  teach 
his  children."  The  Jtnhonietan  schools  were,  broadly 
speaking,  of  two  classes,  the  "  colleges "  and 
"  schools."  The  "  colleges  "  taught  their  advanced 
mathematics,  astronomy,  metaphysics,  and  medicine, 
admitting  none  but  Mahometan  students.  They  ex- 
isted side  by  side  with  Hindu  colleges,  yet  there  was 
no  exchange  of  thought.    In  the  "  schools,"  however, 
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nearly  one-balf  the  pupils  were  Hindus.  Persian 
was  the  language  of  the  Ilindu  conrts  until  1835,  and 
the  best  training  in  Persian  was  to  be  had  in  the  Ma- 
hometan schools. 

The  indigenous  Hindu  scIhmiIs  were  uf  three 
classes:  the  schools  of  the  Urnhniiin  caste,  the 
"  tols  "  or  schools  of  learning,  and  the  elementary  i.r 
village  schools.  Of  the  first,  little  need  lie  said  more 
than  that  the  loyalty  of  this  caste  of  scholar?  time 
and  again  preserved  their  learning  from  extinction. 

The  second  class,  the  "  tols,"  correajDuds  distantly 
to  the  "  secondary  "  schools  of  Europe.  While  nom- 
inally open  to  all  classes  of  society,  they  were  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  sons  of  Bruhiuans,  and  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  elementary  grades.  \Miile 
comprising  poetry,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  law,  and 
medicine,  their  eour.se  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  grammar  and  structure  of  the 
Sanskrit  language,  and  an  elaborate  logic  resembling 
tli.1t  of  the  mediieval  schoolmen.  The  course  com- 
monly e-xtended  over  twenty  years,  and  the  men  of 
thirty  years  of  age  left  college  with  a  vast  deal  of 
learning,  but  with  no  conception  of  the  practical  is- 
sues of  life.  The  masters  were  Brahmans  of  emi- 
nent scholarship  and  high  character,  devoted  to  a 
noble  ideal  of  scholastic  life,  but  in  no  wise  men  of 
the  world. 

The  elementary  schools  were  attended  by  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  petty  land-holders.  Children  of 
castes  lower  than  these  were  without  education. 
These  village  schools  were  very  primitive  in  charac- 
ter. There  were  no  books  or  manuscripts.  The 
younger  pupils  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  where  the 
master  had  collected  his  scholars,  and  traced  charac- 
ters in  the  sand  with  their  fingers.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  thev  co\il(l  cilculate  and  had  some  skill  in 
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composition.  The  teachers  were  ineuj^rely  paid  bv 
the  gifts  of  their  scholars  and  seem  to  have  Wn 
held  in  little  esteem. 

Two  centuries  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  new  and  most  potent  factor  in  education 
appeared  in  the  |wrson  of  the  f'liristian  missionary. 
Year  after  year  Jesuits  and  Proteaianls  strove  coura- 
geously against  the  prejudice  and  <listrust  of  the  nu- 
tives,  continually  hampered  by  the  apathy  of  their 
own  coimtrymen.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  at  least  two  ini|if>rtant  results  had 
been  achieved  by  the  English  missionaries.  Several 
thousand  students  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools 
attached  to  the  missions,  and  these  schools,  although 
tentative  in  character  and  ill-supported,  were  to  fur- 
nip'i  the  pattern  for  the  present  state  system.  As  a 
Bci  ond  and  even  more  important  result,  the  mis- 
sionaries abroad  and  their  friends  at  home  forced 
the  government  to  give  heed  to  the  educational  needs 
of  India. 

At  intervals  of  twenty  years  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
home  government  for  renewal.  In  1793,  an  attempt 
to  insert  an  educational  clause  failed,  but  renewed 
efforts  brought  success  in  1813,  and  parliament  de- 
voted an  annual  grant  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  to  the 
founding  and  maintaining  of  schools  and  the  "  en- 
couraging of  learned  natives."  \o  satisfactory  con- 
duct of  affairs  •"■is  arrived  at,  however,  until  1823, 
whe-.!  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  ap- 
pointed. This  body  was  to  have  charge  of  expendi- 
ture and  of  the  educational  institutions  then  under 
government  control. 

Official  sympathy  was  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
oriental  matter  and  method  in  edu'^ation.  *'  The  en- 
couraging of  learned   natives "   was   interpreted  to 
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mean  the  fustcriii);  ..I'  liiglier  Hindu  w'liixjls,  the 
tPtiehiiig  of  the  l'cr«iiiii  and  Sanskrit  languages, 
and  the  printiuf,'  nf  Sanskrit  b«(iks.  The  mission- 
O"-'  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  weri',  from  the  nature 
o.  things,  no  friemls  of  the  old  learning,  which  was 
inse|iiiraMe  from  the  lieiithen  religion.  Thev  made 
nse  of  the  vernacidar  a.s  »  means  of  disseminating 
Christian  knowledge,  and  to  this  end  e.Ncellent  liter- 
ary Work  was  done  in  the  n^'ive  dialects,  particularly 
in  IJeiiguli.  True,  there  were  not  many  missionary 
schools  of  seconilary  rank,  but  such  as  there  were, 
notahly  Dr.  Duff's  Free  Kirk  College  in  Calcutta, 
favoured  the  use  of  Knglisli  instead  of  Sanskrit,  as 
a  medium  of  instruction.  The  success  of  Dr.  Duff's 
College  and  its  popularity  with  the  Hindus  them- 
selves were  a  strong  argument  on  the  side  of  the 
Anglicists  in  the  cntroversy  of  1833-5. 

The  rivalry  between  Eastern  and  Western  learn- 
ing, or  more  particularly  between  the  Sanskrit  and 
English  languages,  which  had  been  growing  up  in 
recent  years,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  added  grant  of  1833.  The  Orientalists 
claimed  that  on  the  strength  of  the  educational  clause 
in  the  charter  of  1S13,  the  money  should  bo  used  to 
promote  the  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  learning.  They 
argued,  too,  that  it  was  unjust  to  foist  upon  an  al- 
ready civilised  people  a  foreign  language  and  learn- 
ing. This  argmnent  had  in  it  a  large  share  of  schol- 
arly and  sentimental  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand, 
successful  e.speriment  supported  the  views  of  the  An- 
glicists. Both  sides  agreed  that  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Sanskrit  books  was  in  itself  of  little  practical 
value,  and  that  European  literature  and  science  must 
lie  taught.  English,  said  the  Anglicists,  was  a  direct 
step  towards  this,  and,  besides,  was  ipler  lan- 

guage than  Sanskrit.     The  Hindu     hj,    .selves,  in- 
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ililferent  to  their  ancient  ieaniiiip  in  ilie  tVe  "f  t'l" 
iniiterial  advantages  of  an  Engli^-li  eiluciitiin,  soiiglit 
tlie  English  classes  in  their  own  schools  or  Hocked  to 
Dr.  Duff's  College.  The  Sanskrit  translations  of 
modern  works  rottcl  on  the  shelves,  the  students  pre- 
ferred the  ori^'lni.l  Kngli^h.  Was  the  student  of  San- 
sl;rit  the  sole  heir  to  the  title  of  "learned  native" 
and  hence  to  the  (ti""'  • 

Ir  183.')  b.ril  Maiaiilav,  who  had  lieen  appointed 
President  of  the  Coiiniiltic'.  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
Sanskrit  education.  Tlis  famous  Minute  was  put  into 
effect  by  a  priK-laniatii.u  indicating  that  the  gt>vern- 
ment  grant  as  well  as  government  effort  should  be 
employed  in  promoting  a  kuowledpe  of  European 
literature  and  science  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  tougtic.  The  aim  "  shoidd  not  have  licen  to 
teach  Hindu  learning  or  Mahometan  learning,  but 
useful  learning."  IVrhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  cen- 
tury has  lieen  so  ]iotent  in  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  education  in  India. 

Xaturally,  the  direct  result  of  the  Minute  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  English  schools  and 
in  the  number  of  native  pupils.  Its  influence  was 
evident  throughout  the  rural  districts,  too,  in  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  and  for  English  books.  Inter- 
est was  awakened  in  the  lower  grades  of  education  as 
well  as  in  the  colleges.  All  efforts  were,  however, 
experimental  ir  character.  Each  province  in  its  own 
way  made  an  attempt  to  formulate  some  sort  of  sys- 
tiiii  of  education  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  remissness  of  the  central  au'hority  up  to  this 
time  contrasted  strongly  with  the  energy  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. At  the  end  of  tho  fi-'st  half  of  the  cen- 
tt:ry  the  mission  schools,  irregular  and  precarious 
as  taeir  condition  was,  had     uder  their  instruction 
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almost  four  times  as  iiinnv  pupils  as  the  giivpriiment 
whoolii,  and  were  steadily  lirogrmaing. 

Conditions  had  seemed  to  favour  the  promotion 
of  higher  eduention  on  the  part  i>f  the  government,  to 
the  negleet  of  elementnrv  edueation.  There  was  an 
ever-present  iiwd  ..f  |)ro|M-ri.v  trained  (•ivil-<«'rvant.-i, 
henee  the  government  eni-ourapcd  the  sihools  thut 
supplied  the  training.  The  sympathi.s  ti«),  of  thi> 
educated  classes  had  hitherto"  U'en  inoiio|»,lise.l  liv 
the  colleges  ami  higher  schoids.  And  even  wiien  need 
for  popular  education  had  won  recognition,  there  ap- 
peared no  practicahle  plan,  no  available  machinery 
for  its  administration.  But  now,  a  change  had  come. 
In  1853,  the  time  again  came  around  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter  of  the  Company,  and  the  great- 
est interest  centred  about  the  educational  elause. 
Tlie  Lords'  Committee  had  been  at  pains  to  secure 
evidence  from  men  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  educational  affairs  in  India,  with  the  result  that 
the  government  took  upon  it.self  the  administration 
of  education.  The  future  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  this  regard  was  annoimeed  in  th,--  C,:at 
Denpatch,  framed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  (afterwards 
I-ord  Hastings),  which  is  often  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  education  in  India.  A  brief  enumeration 
of  its  chief  features  must  here  suffice.  (1)  Public 
instruction  was  constituted  a  department  of  adminis- 
tration in  each  province,  in  charge  of  a  director  and 
a  staff  of  inspectors.  (2)  Three  universities  were 
to  be  founded  (Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay).  (.3) 
Such  schools  and  colleges  as  were  then  receiving  gov- 
ernment support  were  to  be  maintained,  but  any  un- 
necessary increase  in  their  number  was  to  be  discour- 
aged. (4)  ^'ew  English-teaching  schools  were  es- 
tablished, also  institutions  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers.    (.'))  A  system  of  grants-in-aid  was  introduced. 
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Great  stress  was  laid  upon  tlic  promotion  of  ele- 
mentary education,  and  in  accordance  with  British 
practice  much  was  left  to  local  initiative.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  grants-in-aid  system.  These 
grants  were  given  under  several  heads,  as  salary,  re- 
sults, etc.,  to  such  schools  as  were  under  government 
inspection  and  complied  with  certain  requireuienls. 
The  aim  of  the  grants-in-aid  is  thus  summed  up; 
■'  The  discontinuance  oi  any  system  of  general  edu- 
cation entirely  provided  by  gdvermneiit  is  anticipated 
with  the  gradual  advance  of  the  system  of  grants-in- 
aid,  but  the  progress  of  education  is  not  to  be  checked 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
single  school  to  probable  decay." 

This  Great  Vespatrh,  with  a  few  subsequent  modi- 
fications, forms  the  basis  of  the  present  system.  Five 
years  later  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  effect 
that,  instead  of  requiring  contributions  from  the  peo- 
ple for  the  vernacular  and  indigenous  schools,  the 
government  should  take  them  directly  in  charge.  All 
subsequent  suggestions  and  intimations  repeat  the 
conviction  that  the  government  must  do  its  utmost 
for  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  elementary 
education. 

The  system  of  education  thus  organised,  may  be 
considered  under  four  headings:  (1)  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges;  (2)  the  secondary  schools;  (3) 
the  primary  (or  elementary)  schools;  (4)  special 
schools. 

(1)  The  universities  are  examining  bodies  after 
the  pattern  of  the  University  of  London.  They  grant 
degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  an<l  Engineering, 
after  examinations  of  their  own  regulating,  but  all 
the  teaching  is  done  by  the  colleges.  The  colleges 
are  in  reality  under  the  control  of  the  universities, 
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inasmuch  as  tlip   ui.ivprsitips  have   power  to  grant 
or  refuse  affiliation. 

(2)  Secondary  eJucation  extends  as  high  as  ma- 
triculation into  the  university.  The  lower  limit  is 
not  ea?ily  fixed,  fur  the  schools  vary  greatly  in  or- 
ganisation The  sec(,ndary  schools  are  classified  as 
/fitf/t  and  Middh  schools.  The  "Middle  School 
ixaraination  "  constitutes  the  division  between  these 
^^'°\-l  ^^'''^"''  «'li'J<'ls  are  distinguished  also  as 
hnglish  or  Vnnacular,  according  to  the  medium  of 
instruction. 

(3)  Primary  schools  are  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  course  was  to  include  reading,  the  ver- 
nacular, writing,  and  a  little  elementarv  arithmetic. 
In  some  districts  the  Upper  t.imary  added  English, 
and  history,  geography  or  jihysics.  In  this  primary 
category,  too,  we  may  consider  the  indigenous  schools. 
From  the  time  that  English  education  really  began 
to  gain  a  foothold,  the  history  of  the  indigenous 
schools  is  one  of  slow  but  sure  decay— slow  because 
all  Indian  institutions  arc  very  tenacious  of  life,  sure 
because  on  the  side  of  the  government  schools  were 
trained  teachers,  sure  support,  better  equipment,  and 
the  absence  of  caste  distinction.  Wherever  possible 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  absorb 
the  native  schools  into  the  state  system. 

(4)  Special  schools,  (a)  When  the  Despatch 
was  framed,  it  was  intended  that  in  process  of  time 
the  teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools  should  be  duly 
certificated,  and  to  this  end  normal  schools  were  es- 
tablished. But  for  many  years  these  schools  were  too 
few,  and  the  training  inadequate  to  the  needs  even 
of  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  liad  no  training  whatever,  (b)  Tech- 
nlca'  CI  '  '  "" 
and 
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There  was  no  system  of  industrial 
training  in  India.    There  were  schools 
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of  engineering,  of  medicine,  etc.,  but  these  differed 
from  the  colleges  in  not  preparing  for  a  degre-e. 

Education  is  under  provincial  administration. 
The  provincial  governments  apportion  the  expendi- 
ture of  provincial  revenues  and  regulate  the  r.^tes 
of  taxation  for  purposes  of  education,  hence  the  finan- 
cial systems  vnrv  in  the  different  provinces.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  hoAtver,  the  sources  of  revenue  are 
tlicsi! — imperial  grants,  provincial  revenues,  local 
nnd  municipal  funds,  fees,  and  such  other  sources  as 
private  donations.  Local  funds  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  district  Boards,  and  it  happens  sometimes 
that  school  moneys  are  encroached  upon  to  meet  the 
demands  of  "  public  works." 

Such  was  the  system  which  was  laid  down  in 
the  Great  Despatch.  The  structure  did  not  spring 
up  in  a  day;  it  was  slowly  fitted  together  piece  by 
])iece.  But  the  plan  was  in  advance  of  those  %vhose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  it  out,  hence  much  was  lacking 
in  the  result.  Xo  principle  in  the  Great  Despatch 
had  been  more  strongly  emphasised  than  that  of  fos- 
tering primary  education,  and  yet  it  was  shown  that 
while  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  had  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  200,000  a  year,  the 
number  in  attendance  increased  only  70,000  a  year. 
The  official  and  scholarly  preference  for  higher 
schools  could  not  be  overcome  in  one  decade,  or  two, 
or  even  in  three.  In  spite  of  the  instruction  ihat 
there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  ecjUegos, 
and  that  secondary  education  should  be  left  to  the 
system  of  grants-in-aid,  it  was  found  in  1881-2  that 
a  large  share  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  middle 
and  primary  schools  was  being  applied  to  higher  edu- 
cation, and  colleges  were  established  where  a  mis- 
sionary institution  was  already  doing  the  work. 

Foremost  in  the  agitation  for  reform  were  the  mis- 
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sionaries  and  tlieir  friends.  At  length,  in  1882,  the 
government  of  India  recognised  the  movement  by  ap- 
pointing an  Eduration  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  public  instruction.  On  this  Commission 
were  enrolled  representatives  of  native  and  mission- 
ary, as  well  as  public  interests.  Its  instructions  were 
e.vplicit  and  comprehensive,  but  again  the  most  em- 
aatic  was  to  inquire  info  "the  present  state  of 
elementary  education  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  can,  everywhere,  be  extended 
and  improved."  The  Report,  drawn  up  after  months 
of  inquiry  and  deliberation,  contains  an  elaborate  re- 
view of  Indian  education  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions concerning  all  grades  of  schools. 

(a)  Chief  among  the  suggestions  regarding  the 
CO  leges  were  these :  ( 1 )  "  that  the  rate  of  aid  to  each 
college  be  determined  by  the  srrengfh  of  the  staff, 
the  e.xpenditure  on  its  maintenance,  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution,  and  the  wants  of  the  locality ;  "  and 
(2)  that  native  graduates  should  more  frequeT.''"  bo 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  state  colleges. 

(b)  In  recommending  that  secondarv  schools  be 
established  by  the  state  on  the  system  of  grants-in- 
aid,  the  Commission  mi  'y  repeated  the  policy  of 
the  framers  of  the  Des^^  Ji.  They  deHned  the  re- 
lations of  the  state  to  secondary  and  primary  schoijls 
by  saying  that  the  former  should  be  provided  only 
where  local  co-oi^ration  wiirranted  it,  but  that  the 
latter  should  be  provided  "  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  local  co-operation."  They  urged  the  divi- 
sion of  the  secondary  schools  into  two  sorts,  one  to 
train  those  who  looked  to  a  University  course,  and  the 
other  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who,  looking  to  a 
commercial  or  non-literary  career,  would  not  pass  be- 
yond the  secondary  grade. 

(c)  In  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  the  Com- 
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mission  naturally  gave  great  attention  to  primary 
education.  The  ways  and  means  suggested  in  the 
Great  Despatch  had  been  necessarily  exjierimental  in 
character,  and  statistics  showed  that  they  succeeded 
badly.  The  Commissii^n  diseovcrcd  the  fault  not 
only  in  the  inadequate  provision  fur  the  training  of 
teachers,  but  also  in  the  false  conception  of  the  place 
of  primary  education  in  the  general  system.  Pri- 
mary education  should,  said  they,  be  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself,  not  as  a  preparation  for  the  collegiate 
course,  and  should  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  whose  education  necessarily  ended  with  the  pri- 
mary school.  Moreover,  it  should  '*  possess  an  almost 
exclusive  claim  on  local  funds  set  apart  for  educa- 
tion "  as  well  as  on  provincial  revenues.  They  or- 
ganised, too,  a  uniform  course  of  studies  and  stand- 
ard of  examinations,  and  introduced  the  method  of 
payment-by-results.  And  they  went  farther  than  this. 
Indigenous  schools,  provided  they  "  fulfilled  any  pur- 
pose of  secular  education  whatever,"  were  to  receive 
assistance,  and  their  teachers  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  obtain  better  education. 

Another  division  of  the  Keport  deals  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Local  Boards.  These  Boards  had  for  some 
time  been  in  existence,  their  scope  varying  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  locality.  Their  <*nnduct  was  now  to  be 
regulated  by  the  government  of  each  province,  and  all 
primary  schools  were  to  be  placed  under  their  control 
with  such  others  as  the  government  deemed  proper. 

These  measures  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  education,  especially  to  the  primary  grade,  but  in 
the  years  that  .'^ollowed  progress  was  still  far  too  slow. 
An  investigation  ma<le  upon  the  basis  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Hepoit  of  1897  found  three  chief  causes 
for  complaint,  and  these  osolve  themselves  into  the 
failure  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
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the  Commission  of  1882.  There  was  still  a  diver- 
sion of  public  funds  to  higher  education,  which 
should  have  gone  to  primary.  In  1897,  only  thirty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  went  to  "primary 
schools.  Again,  the  secondary  schools  were  still  or- 
ganised to  train  only  for  thcVolleges,  thns  limiting 
the  range  of  pupils.  A  third  cause  for  complaint  was 
the  lack  of  proper  inspection  and  proper  training  of 
teachers. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  regarding  the  education 
of  girls.  This  important  matter  has  been  from  its 
very  beginning  the  especial  charge  of  the  mission- 
aries. When  the  government  began  to  interest 
Itself  in  the  question,  there  were  alreadv  13,000  girls 
in  mission  schools.  In  1S.35,  the  system  of  Zenana 
Jlissions  was  introduced,  whereby" English  women 
'-  ent  from  house  to  house  to  give  instruction  to  Hindu 
women.  This  department  of  missionary  enterprise 
has  grown  apace,  receiving  occasional  aid  from  the 
state.  Aided  girls'  schools  have  been  established  from 
time  to  time,  but,  compared  with  that  of  boys,  the 
education  of  girls  has  received  little  attention"!  The 
practice  of  co-education  in  the  primary  schools  has 
grown  vpvy  common,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  under  instruction  are  in 
mixed  schools.  In  lS!t7,  the  proportion  of  girls  at 
school  to  girls  of  school-going  age  was  2.:!4  per  cent. 
Xumerieally  considered,  progress  has  been  exceed- 
ingly slow,  but  in  view  of  existing  swial  conditions 
and  native  prejudiee,  it  is  nut  at  all  discouraging.  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  say  what  inllucnce  this 
small  beginning  may  have  upon  the  future  of  India. 
Rat<'  of  progress  is  by  no  means  always  a  true 
gauge  of  the  eflfort  put  forth  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. In  India,  a  land  with  fixed  customs  and  an- 
cient civilisation,  one  has  tirsi  to  i;onsider  the  ti'c- 
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inendnus  disproportion  of  Europeana  to  natives, 
where,  amid  a  population  of  almost  300,000,000,  the 
former  number  only  about  .09  per  cent.  Moreover, 
among  this  .09  per  cent,  only  a  small  fraction  have 
been  interested  in  the  work  of  edur-'tion.  The  policy, 
too,  of  the  state  has  not  been  of  the  sort  to  lead  to 
quick  results ;  it  has  tended  rather  to  encourage  the 
people  at  large  to  assume  gradually  the  responsibility 
of  education,  than  to  compel  a  rapid  organisation  un- 
der a  centralised  authority. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  training  of  the  youth  of 
India,  its  character  and  results,  anxious  questions 
present  themsehes.  AVithout  doubt  the  efficiency  of 
the  civil  service  has  been  immeasurably  advanced 
by  the  work  of  the  colleges.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
tbere  are  not  lacking  those  who  say  that  for  the  na- 
ve graduates  who  do  not  enter  government  employ- 
ment, higher  education  of  the  present  sort  is  a  mis- 
fortune in  that  it  unfits  them  for  any  other  career. 

Modern  tendencies  are  against  the  combining  of 
religious  training  with  a  state  system  of  education. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  a  country  like  India, 
where  so  many  conflicting  sects,  both  native  and 
Christian,  would  make  a  union  of  religious  and  secu- 
lar education  either  chaos  or  tyranny.  But  what  if 
all  religious  and  moral  training  is  excluded  ?  West- 
em  eduv  .ion  has  gone  far  towards  destroying  in  the 
native  his  old  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  his  super- 
stiHons,  of  his  moral  and  social  code.  If,  then,  wc 
sub-  ert  the  old,  and  furnish  no  new  moral  and  relig- 
ious standards,  the  Hindu  is  left  to  evolve  a  con- 
science as  best  he  may. 
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I.v  this  matter  of  nationul  education  the  British 
colonies  present  complex  and  difficult  problems.  In 
no  colony  are  the  problems  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  at  the  Cape.  This  may  be  due  to  the  history  f>f 
the  South  African  colony.  As  early  as  lC.'i2  the' 
Dutch  East  India  Tompany  estaldished  Dutch  settle- 
ments at  Table  Tiay.  About  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  few  hundred  irnf;ueiinfs  sought  an 
exile  among  these  crude  settlers,  briiipinf;  with  them, 
no  doubt,  the  culture,  tolerance,  and  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  French  Protestants.  Distant  as  it  was  the  col- 
ony was  dragged  into  the  Revolutionary  War.  Taken 
by  the  English  in  ITH.'),  it  was  returned  to  Holland  in 
1S02,  to  be  retaken  in  ISOO,  and  in  recognition  of  its 
importance  in  the  India  trade,  retained.  Xative 
wars,  drouth,  epidemics,  racial  and  economic  diffi- 
culties made  growth  impossible  before  the  middle  of 
ihe  nineteenth  century.  Since  ISTO  modern  land-hun- 
ger, with  the  opening  up  of  the  hinterland  and  flic 
development  of  the  great  mining  interests,  has  turned 
a  tide  of  British,  German,  and  Asiatic  settlers  to- 
wards South  Africa. 

But  the  complexity  of  the  educational  problem  is 
not  due  wholly  to  history.  The  life  of  the  European 
in  South  Africa  develnjiod  a  particular  type  of  colon- 
ist. Severed  by  distance  and  an  out-of-the-wav  sit- 
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uation  from  the  greater  currents  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  his  motherland,  the  settler  became  non-pro- 
gressive and  inert,  but  intensely  patriot  ie.  With  the 
steady  movement  inland  and  upland  from  the  fertile 
coast  t)  the  vast  and  arid  interior,  he  turned  herds- 
man, living  a  lonely,  half-nomadic  and  patriarchal 
life  among  his  slaves  and  his  cattle.  His  ceaseless 
struggle  with  his  bleak  environment,  and  his  isola- 
tion left  him  earnest,  self-reliant,  strenuously  relig- 
ious, but  at  the  same  time  imj>atient  of  restraint, 
suspicious,  stubborn,  ami  perversely  ignorant. 

Apart  from  these  dwellers  in  the  high  and  dry 
interior,  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaport  towns  and  of 
the  mining  <listricts  repn'sent  a  later  colonisation 
movement.  They  remain  in  touch  with  the  wider  in- 
terests of  the  Old  World,  and  have  thus  become 
more  progressive  and  more  enlightened  factors  in  the 
social  and  commercial  life  in  the  New. 

Between  tlic  Dutch  and  English  tempers  there  is 
naturally  a  great  gulf  fi.xed.  The  fact  that  the  herds- 
man cL^ss  was  of  Dutch  origin  and  the  miner  or  mer- 
chant class  of  English  origin,  merely  widened  this 
gulf.  And  the  British  government  did  little  to  bridge 
the  gulf.  It  abolished  slavery  to  the  great  loss  and 
suflFering  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  critical  struggle  be- 
tween the  Dutch  farmers  and  the  native  races  its  pol- 
icy seemed  prompted  by  a  meddlesome  sentimentality 
rather  than  by  pi-udence.  Its  treatment  of  the  colon- 
ists of  the  interior  was  vacillating  and  arbitrary.  If 
these  things  made  the  Dutch  suspicious  of  English 
methods  and  of  Englishmen,  more  recent  events  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  and  history  of  the  South 
African  Republics  converted  that  suspicion  into  a 
positive  dislike.  And  the  paralysing  effects  of  this 
suspicion  and  dislike  are  evident  in  every  line  of 
South  African  legislation. 
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Most  serious  in  its  effect  upon  the  educational 
problems  of  the  Cape  has  been  the  presence  of  the 
native  races.  As  early  as  1658  the  Dutch  settlers 
introduced  slaves  from  West  Africa.  Soon  convicts 
from  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  Hottentots,  and 
vanquished  Bantus  swelled  the  numbers  of  these 
s  aves.  Freed  l.v  the  British  Crown  in  ]8a4,  the 
slaves  remained  in  the  colony  and  increased  in  num- 
bers with  startling  rapidity.  With  peace  and  order 
within  the  colony,  its  pastoral  and  mining  needs  have 
attracted  swarms  of  Kaffirs  and  Zulus.  Ignorant, 
powerful,  prolific,  necessary  to  the  industrial  organi- 
sation of  the  colony,  yet  alien  to  its  civilisation,  this 
preponderating  native  element  presents  the  gravest 
difhculty  in  South  African  education. 

Primarij  Education.— True  to  Dutch  traditions 
the  early  settlers  did  not  neglect  educatimi.  I'rimarv 
schools  taught  oy  the  prwentors  or  "  sick  visitors '" 
of  the  parishes,  or  by  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors, 
were  established  in  such  centres  as  Cajie  Town,  Stel- 
lenbosch,  Drakenstein,  and  Malmesburv  before  IT.'iO 
The  records  of  (■ai)e  Town  show  an  organisation 
and  endowment  for  a  higher  or  Latin  school  as  early 
as  1(91.  Governor  de  Mist,  who  took  over  the  col- 
ony from  the  English  in  1804  evolved  a  remarkable 
scheme  for  a  national  system.  A  central  School  Com- 
mission at  Cai)e  Town,  advised  bv  local  magistrates 
and  clergj-men,  in  matters  of  local  detail,  should  con- 
trol the  system.  The  system  was  to  embrace  a  train- 
ing college  for  teachers,  a  residence  school  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  and  was  to  be  characterised  by  lo- 
cal rates,  compulsory  attendance  and  secular  insitruc- 
tion.  In  the  short  time  allowed  him,  De  Mist  worked 
out  some  details  of  "lis  scheme.  When  the  English 
reoccupied  the  colony  in  1806  they  found  a  School 
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Commiesion  in  control  of  a  Latin  school  for  boys,  a 
girls'  school,  and  eight  primary  schools. 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  education  in  1810- 
15,  the  duties  of  the  School  Commission  were  enlarged 
to  include  Bible  instruction  and  the  distribution  of 
Bibles.  Two  new  classes  of  schools  were  formed 
under  its  guidance— in  the  nntlyinp  villages  th.- 
Church-olerk  Schools  tiiuglit  by  church  clerks,  and  in 
the  larger  centres  the  Free  Schools  of  the  Bell-Lan- 
caster tvpe  for  the  poorer  chisacs.  Later,  in  1822, 
Governor  Somerset  organised  "English"  primary 
schools  for  the  English  districts  and  brought  out 
Scotch  teachers.  From  the  first.  British  governors 
insisted  that  English  should  be  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  all  schools. 

As  yet  the  country  districts  were  unprovided  with 
schools.  Tlie  Church  Clerk,  Free,  and  English 
schools  of  the  urban  centres  were  few  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Bible  and  School  Commission,  without 
money,  authority,  or  clerical  assistants,  was  sadly  in- 
efficient. Tlecognising  these  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernor sought  counsel  from  Sir  John  Hersehel,  who 
was  then  in  the  colony.  Herschel's  report  (1838)  on 
a  system  of  education  for  the  colony,  recommended 
the  organisation  and  administration  of  education 
under  a  special  director,  more  generous  state  aid, 
trained  teachers,  and  better  salaries.  Accepting  the 
report,  in  1839  tlie  Governor  appointed  Dr.  Innes 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  in  1841 
dissolved  the  School  and  Bible  Commission.  Dr.  In- 
nes  at  once  outlined  the  organisation  in  the  larger  cen- 
tres of  "  First  Class  "  schools  whose  courses  of  study 
included  primary  and  secondary  subjects,  and,  in  the 
smaller  centres,  of  "  Second  Class  "  schools  whose 
courses  were  largely  elementary,  and  he  promised  aid 
(1843)  to  another  class— the  "  Third  Class  "  of  later 
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years — of  public  scliools  in  the  sparsely-settled  dis- 
tricts. Instruction  in  all  these  schools  should  be  sec- 
ular and  religious,  but  non-sectarian.  All  teachers 
ihould  be  well-paid  and  well-trained.  To  insure  this 
latter,  Normal  Training  Courses  were  innugurated 
at  Cape  Town. 

The  splendid  work  of  European  churches  and  so- 
cieties in  organising  mission  centres  dC9cr\c  recog- 
nition. Mctlmdists  and  Moravians  planted  missions 
and  mission  9<'ho<)ls  ns  far  north  as  the  Orange  River. 
Missionary  societies  in  Paris  and  Berlin  vied  with 
those  of  Glasgow  in  their  efforts  to  teach  and  Chris- 
tianise the  Kaffirs  of  the  northeast  border.  In- 
tended at  first  to  reach  only  the  natives,  these  mission 
schools  e.\p«ndc<l  to  meet  t)u>  needs  of  the  poor  and 
distant  whites.  'I'herc  were  at  least  sixty  mission- 
aries in  South  Africa  in  1S40.  Earnest  as  these  mis- 
sinnarics  were,  their  progress  among  the  natives  was 
very  slow.  Sir  George  Grey,  the  first  governor  after 
the  institution  of  representative  government  in  1854, 
strove  to  assist  the  missions  by  developing  the  me- 
chanical powers  of  the  natives.  To  counteract  the 
bookish  character  of  mission  education  he  decreed  the 
organisation — under  his  personal  supervision — of  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  industrial  schools  for  natives. 

With  the  institntion  of  representative  government 
in  18,54,  the  colonists,  especially  the  Dutch,  began  to 
take  a  new  interest  in  education.  Despite  the  exer- 
tions of  the  crown  in  behalf  of  education,  the  results 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  mass  of  children  in  the 
rural  districts  were  untauglit,  while  the  girls  were 
neglected  in  both  rural  and  urban  centres.  Indus- 
trial and  mission  schools  made  little  impression  on 
the  ignorant  hordes  of  natives.  Teachers  were  un- 
trained; the  Xoniuil  Training  Class  at  Cape  Town 
was  discontinued  in  1S61 ;  and  students  could  not  be 
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persuaded  to  enter  the  pupil-teacher  system  organ- 
ised in  1859.  Amid  these  conditions,  the  result  of 
the  new  interest  was  the  Special  Commission  of 
1861. 

The  great  Act  of  1865  made  effective  the  more 
important  recommendations  of  this  Commission. 
Parliament  should  control  all  crown  expenditure* 
for  education,  and  nil  sch.wls  should  be  placed  upon 
the  grant-in-aid  basis.  Schools  were  carefully  classi- 
fied as  undenominational  or  public,  mission,  and  alx^ 
riginal.  In  the  public  schools  which  were  graded 
first,  second,  or  third  class  on  the  basis  of  curric- 
ulum, the  voluntary  principle  w£is  supreme.  A 
local  district  might  at  its  own  option  organise  and 
select  school  managers,  local  contributions  were  vol- 
untary, fees  and  attendance  were  not  coTL.pv';-iry, 
even  the  government's  approval  of  building  and 
teacher  and  its  pound-for-pound  grant  were  optional. 
Mission  schools  for  natives  or  the  poorer  whites  and 
schools  for  the  aborigines  on  the  Border  were  to  re- 
main in  the  control  of  the  churches  and  receive  state 
grants,  although  the  pound-for-pound  principle  should 
not  necessarily  characterise  these  grants.  In  these 
latter  schools,  inspection, — and  state  inspection  was 
to  be  provided  for  all  schools,— exacted  only  the  most 
general  conditions  and  most  meagre  curriculum. 

Complete  as  the  school  system  now  seemed,  it  was 
a  completeness  in  classification  and  form,  not  in  prac- 
tice.    Despite  the  Act  and  despite  the  attempt  in 

1873  to  organise  District  Boarding  Schools,  which 
should  maintain  boarding  departments,  and  receive 
special  grants  for  lodging  and  boarding  students,  the 
pastoral  districts  were  still  without  education.     In 

1874  a  modified  pupil-teacher  system  was  reintro- 
duced, and  in  1S78  both  the  Engli-A  and  Dutch 
churches   established    Normal    Training   courses    in 
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f'ape  Town,  hut  .still  tlic  );rciit  liody  of  leachen  were 
iintraincil.  Tlic  ccinntrv  \v;i!-  piMir;  wam,  ciiidoinica, 
and  drouth  had  laid  it  waste.  The  fanners  of  the  in- 
terior were  indiireient  or  intensely  conservative. 
Racial  jealousies,  linjinistii-  dilli(  nlties,  the  groat  na- 
tive problem,  these  iianilysed  ail  ediieational  effort. 
'."  ''^~,",  "''**"■*  «'"■■*  iipii"  hiid  to  11  Special  ('oinniia- 
sion.  Thi.s  eoniniissi.iu  w..iild  render  the  ereation  of 
sehools,  the  .'raininj;  of  teaclieis,  IikmiI  sehuul  ratea, 
and  aehool  attendani-e  i-onipnisorv.  and  would  leave 
the  seleetiou  of  the  lanfrniijre  of  instruetion  to  the 
local  nninacers.  But  poverty  and  jealousy  still  pre- 
vailed; the  rei iniendalions'  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Tri- 
fling reforms  W(>re  etfivteil.  I'rivate  Farm  schools  for 
families  of  at  least  live  children,  none  of  whom  live 
less  than  six  miles  from  u  Public  school,  were  or- 
ganised iiiid  aided  in  lss4.  iicfori-  18S9  tvo  stand- 
ards were  added  to  the  primary  school  course,  and  the 
clause  making  English  the  medium  of  instruction 
was  rqicaled.  In  ISST  a  teachers'  |Knsion  fund  was 
organised,  and  in  IMtO  Railway  Station  schools,  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Private  Farm  scliO(ds,  were  es- 
tablished for  railway  employees.  But  to  the  old  needs 
of  pcnuanent  l.wal  Ixjards,  compulsory  schools  and 
compulsory  attendance,  and  bjcal  rates',  the  new  age 
was  now  adding  new  needs — night-schools,  science 
schools,  technical  sciiools,  mining  schools,  etc.  An- 
other Commission  of  INlll  recomniendid  the  l)etter 
training  of  teiicheis,  more  careful  regulations  as  to 
buildings,  and  larger  crown  grants,  compulsory  at- 
tendance in  populous  districts,  compulsory  organisa- 
tion of  local  boards  with  rating  ixjwers  in  such  dis- 
tricts. A  revised  curriculum  slieuM  include  science 
and  manual  training  and  the  niedinni  of  instruction 
in  all  public  schools  sli-iilil  l.f  Knglisii  or  Dtitch  as 
requested  by  the  parents.     In  connection  with  the 
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schools  for  the  aborigines,  the  Cominissioii  noted  tliat 
scarcely  one-teuth  of  the  native  pupils  received  an 
education,  regretted  the  overlapping  of  competing 
churches  and  societies,  and  expressed  a  fear  lest  the 
existing  curriculum  be  too  bookish. 

In  considering  technical  e<Uication.  the  Commission 
remarked  that  the  country  was  pMstui-al  in  its  activi- 
ties and  would  remain  so  for  years  to  come.  It  did 
not  need  industrial  edtication.  Kvcii  the  mining  in- 
terests were  not  yet  im|)ortant  eiioniih  to  reciuire  a 
school  of  mines  at  Kimberley.  The  state  might  con- 
tent itself  with  bursaries  for  students  at  foreign 
schools  of  science,  but  there  should  be  a  college  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  colony  and,  better  still,  village  schools 
of  instruction  in  farming  and  pasturing.  For  the 
rest,  natural  science,  drawing,  and  other  forms  of 
manual  training  might  be  added  to  the  elementary 
curriculum. 

With  these  recommendatious  the  hi>tory  of  educa- 
tional legislatiou  in  Cape  Colony  for  the  century 
practically  ceases.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction remains  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, with  its  Superintendent-General  as  chief  execu- 
tive, and  with  its  general  and  special  inspectors. 
Local  managers  are  the  V(jluntary  guarantors  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  school.  They  have  little  perma- 
nence in  office,  cannot  hold  property,  and  have  no 
rating  authority.  The  state  may  approve  of  the  local 
managers,  of  the  buildings,  courses  of  study,  teach- 
ers, fees,  etc.,  and,  once  approving,  the  state  must 
pay  pound-for-pound  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  with  additional  grants  for  such  subjects  as 
drawing,  music,  and  Dutch. 

Public  seh(K)l8  are  still  divided  into  first  class 
schools  for  boys  or  girls,  or  boys  and  girls,  with  pri- 
mary and  secondary  courses  of  study ;  second  and 
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third  class  scLul^  u't'!  sp.nller  grants  and  more 
meagre  curricula;  and  s„oh  extra-aided  or  poor 
schools  as  railroad  schools,  special  poor  schools,  dis- 
trict boarding  schools,  and  trade  schools  for  poor 
whites.  Jlission  schools  conducted  l)v  churches  and 
missionary  sucicties  in  village  centres  or  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  subject  to  state  ius|)cction  and  receive  state 
aid.  Tliev  are  governed  hv-  a  con.science  clause. 
Sometinies  these  mission  schools  are  infant  schools, 
sometimes  industrial  schools,  sometimes  in  part, 
schools,  in  part,  churches.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
schools  for  the  aborigines.  These  are  aided  and  in- 
spected by  the  state,  but  are  controlled  by  the  church. 
They  are  largely  industrial. 

Stagnation  in  legislation  has  not  meant  stagnation 
in  reality.  Schools  have  increased  rai)idly  in  num- 
bers and  equipment  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
attendance  grows  steadily  better.  The  pupil-teacher 
system  has  so  far  dc\eloped  that  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  are  regularly  eertiticated.  State  exam- 
inations for  teachers  have  recently  been  reorganised. 
Summer  classes  in  drawing  and  manual  training,  and 
conferences  for  teachers  have  been  instituted,  and  the 
year  11)00  brings  promise  of  a  kindergarten  system. 
Secondary  and  flif/her  Educatibn. — Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  Boys'  Latin  School  and  the 
Girls'  School  at  t'ape  Town.  The  courses  of  study 
in  these  schools  were  largely  elementary,  and  the 
growing  professional  classes  of  the  colony  demanded 
more  advanced  instruction.  Subscriptions  were  so- 
licited in  1828,  and,  in  1829,  the  South  African 
College  was  opened  at  Cape  Town.  It  taught  Dutch, 
English,  French,  classics  and  mathematics.  In 
1834,  the  college  received  its  first  state  grant,  and, 
in  1837,  an  official  decree  determined  its  status  and 
organisation.   In  1829,  the  Episcopal  Church  opened, 
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without  state  recognition,  a  Diocesan  College  at 
Uondebosfh  and,  in  1856,  St.  Andrew's  College  at 
Uraliamstown.  About  the  annic  lime  the  Grey 
School  of  Port  Elizabeth  was  founded  and,  with 
generous  state  aid,  the  college  at  Graaif  Reinet. 
But  the  demand  for  higher  education  was  not  fully 
met  by  the  meagre  standards  of  these  colleges.  In 
1858,  Sir  George  Grey  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  organisation  of  the  Cape  University  by  founding 
a  Board  of  E.xaniincrs  for  the  Colony.  This  Board, 
crown-nominated  at  first,  in  later  years  partially 
representative  of  the  graduates,  conducted  examina- 
tions and  granted  proficiency  diplomas  in  literature, 
science,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.  Gradually 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  in- 
creased, and  the  colony  felt  strong  enough  to  replace 
the  Board  of  Examintis  by  the  examining  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  university,  mod- 
elled after  London  University,  is  controlled  by  a 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Council,  one-half 
of  whom  represent  graduates,  and  grants  degrees  in 
arts,  law,  medicine,  etc.  For  the  various  examiua- 
tions  of  the  university,  students  are  trained  in  the 
South  African,  Diocesan,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other 
colleges.  In  consideration  of  this  function,  an  Act 
of  1874  gave  special  aid  to  these  colleges. 

The  demand  for  a  modern  education  accounts  for 
a  recommendation  of  1879  that  science  and  modern 
languages  should  be  added  to  senior  schools.  The 
same  demand  led  to  the  institution  of  bursaries  for 
the  advanced  education  of  poor  boys. 

A  special  Committee  of  1895  recommended  that 
agriculture  be  aided  in  the  public  schools  with  spe- 
cial grants,  and  that  gardens  be  added  to  schools,  and 
text-books  on  agriculture  compiled.  For  advanced 
work  among  the  farmers,  travelling  instructors  should 
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he  engaged  and  agricultural  colleges  established.  The 
first  of  these  colleges  was  established  at  Stellenbosch 
in  1888. 

To  train  for  admission  to  the  advanced  work  of  the 
colleges,  thirty-five  of  the  first-class  schools  were  set 
apart  as  high  schools  in  1899,  and  required  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  for  matriculation. 
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The  history  of  Xat.l  prior  to  its  erection  into  a 
separate  colony  in  li^tQ  is  brief  but  chequered. 
About  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Zulu  king  Tshaka  overran  and 
ruthlessly  devastated  the  rich  valleys  and  table-lands 
between  the  Drakeusberg  and  the  sea.  Alwut  1830  a 
few  English  traders — the  first  white  people  to  come  to 
the  country — bought  Tshaka's  favour  and  settled  on 
the  coast  near  Port  Xatal.  In  1836,  the  year  of 
the  Great  Trek,  a  small  body  of  Boers  crossed  the 
Drakensberg  and  descended  upon  the  upper  table- 
lands of  Xatal.  In  a  short  but  desperate  struggle, 
they  broke  the  Zulu  power,  and  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  traders  established  in  1840  the  inde- 
pendent republic  of  Xatalia. 

This  new  republic  was  organised  by  emigrants 
whom  the  British  crown  still  regarded  as  citizens 
of  Cape  Colony,  iloreover,  in  expanding  gradually 
towards  the  sea  and  possessing  itself  of  a  new  trade 
route  from  the  coast  inland,  it  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  Cap'  merchants.  Harsh  treatment  of  natives 
friendly  to  the  British  crown  finally  brought  on  a 
"crisis,  and  in  1842  a  British  force  occupied  Port 
Xatal.  After  a  bitter  struggle  the  Boers  submitted, 
the  young  republic  accepted  British  suzerainty,  and 
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in  1845  Xatal  was  attached  as  a  dependency  to  Capo 
Colony.     In  1856  it  became  a  separate  colony. 

Education  was  not  entirely  neglected  even  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony.  Sparse  population,  Vast 
estates,  an  unsettlpil  life  made  organised  educational 
effort  an  impossihility.  But  immigrant  Dutch  teach- 
ers visited  the  republic  hefi.re  1S4,-,  and  district  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  decrees  of  the  Volksraad,  prove  an 
intention  to  provide  funds  for  general  education. 
And,  as  a  highly  religious  ])enplp,  and  "  the  people  of 
one  Book  "  the  Boers  were  taught  to  read,  and,  fail- 
ing other  agents,  tue  pastor  was  the  teacher.  More- 
over, the  missionary  to  the  natives  in  Africa  had  al- 
ready learned  to  work  through  the  mission  school  for 
native  children,  and  with  the  British  occupation  be- 
gan the  mission  schools  of  Xatal. 

Before  1805  an  effort  to  develop  such  Boer  schools 
as  still  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  organise  and 
maintain  typical  state  schools,  bore  fruit  in  a  high 
school  at  Durban  for  hoys,  in  two  primary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  sixty  state-aided  rural 
schools.  Tt  bore  fruit,  too,  in  an  expressed  purpose 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  state  scliools  and  to  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  the  state  recognition  of  private 
schools.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  appointed  a  Superintendent  of  Education 
who  should  administer  educational  affairs,  and  pre- 
scribe conditions,  subject  to  the  Governor's  consent. 
A  high  school  at  Pictcnnaritzliurg  was  now  added, 
and  before  ten  years  had  passed  the  number  of  state- 
aided  primary  schools  increaseil  to  ninety.  To  meet 
this  expansion  of  educational  activities,  the  Gov- 
ernor organised  in  1877  a  special  Council  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  Supcrintenden'  of  Education  as  chief 
of  the  executive,  and  caref\illy  defined  the  respective 
spheres  of  primary  and  secondary  education. 
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The  progress  of  rural  education  was  slow— and, 
from  the  character  of  the  settlements,  must  remain 
slow.  Individual  farmcra  engaged  tutors  for  their 
households,  or  a  few  neighbouriug  farmers  combined 
to  engage  a  general  tutor.  But  the  cost  was  great 
and  the  tutors  scarce  or  unsatisfactory.  In  1887,  the 
state  offered  recognition  and  aid  to  all  such  farm- 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  ten  pupils  as  wouUl 
submit  to  state  inspection  and  control.  Two-thirds 
of  the  primary  schools  for  Europeans  in  ^atal  aro 
now  of  this  class. 

With  the  institution  of  responsible  government  in 
1893,  the  educational  interests  of  the  colony  came 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  people.  A  re- 
sponsible minister  of  the  crown  replaced  the  Council 
of  Education  and  directed  the  Superintendent  and 

the  inspectors.  t>  ..•  u 

Kcsponsible  government  as  understood  by  Uritisn 
democracies  rendered  immeasurably  more  difficult  of 
bolution  the  great  educational  problem  of  Katal— the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  non-European  races. 
The  55,000  Europeans — English  and  Boers — live 
amid  60,000  Indians  from  Hindustan  and  750,000 
Kaffirs,  and  must  dominate  them.  To  do  so  they 
practically  deny  them  the  franchise,  repress  their 
interest  in  matters  of  state,  and  more  or  less  plainly 
show  their  unwillingness  to  put  within  their  reach 
such  an  instrument  of  political  advancement  as  a 
good  primary  education.  Moreover,  th';  colony  is 
financially  unable  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
such  masses  of  men.  The  conditions  have  left  the 
natives  and  the  Hindus  practically  without  educa- 
tion or  with  such  education  as  the  missionary  or  phil- 
anthropist may  provide.  Most  of  the  thirty-six  In- 
dian schools  which  in  1S99  were  attended  by  3,.'ifil 
children,  and  all  the  188  native  schools  attended  by 
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10,725  native  children  are  mission  schools  aided  by 
the  state.  In  tht'se  the  ecjuipnient,  organisation,  and 
the  course  of  study  ure  as  simple — and  .is  meagre — 
as  the  circumstances  permit. 

Of  the  schools  for  Europeans  there  were  2U3  in 
1899  with  an  enrolled  attendiince  of  9,419.  While 
attendance  is  not  oblifiatorv,  the>p  schools  are  so  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Colony,  and  the  school  fees 
are  so  slight  that  with  the  aid'  of  a  few  proprietary 
schools  they  assure  to  all  but  about  200  boys  and 
girls  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education.  The 
state  directly  equips  and  maintains  only  29  of  these 
293  schools  for  Europeans,  but  it  demands  of  all,  as 
a  condition  of  state  aid,  a  proper  equipment  and 
course  of  study,  non-sectarian  instruction,  and  the 
right  of  inspection. 

Of  these  twenty-nine  state  schools,  two  are  high 
schools,  in  part  residential,  whose  course  of  study 
leads  to  the  matriculation  examinations  of  the  Cape 
University.  The  five  model  schools  in  Pietermaritz- 
burg  and  Durban  arc  officered  mainly  by  teachers 
imported  from  England,  and  have  evolVeda  form  of 
pupil-teacher  system  much  like  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Problems  that  press  for  solution  in  other 
British  colonies  are  not  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
seventeen  state  primary  schools.  The  state  is  striv- 
ing to  maintain  the  rights  of  local  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  building,  teachers  and  curricula.  It  al- 
ready fears  the  dangers  of  extremes  in  examinations, 
in  athletics,  military  drill,  and  book-learning.  Some 
years  ago  it  recognised  the  need  of  artistic  culture 
in  the  creation  of  two  art  schools,  and  to-day,  despite 
the  purely  pastoral  life  of  the  people,  it  gropes  its 
way  towards  industrial  and  scientific  instruction. 
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The  Australasian  colonies  are  peculiarly  British. 
The  colonists  themselves  are  almost  wholly  Britons, 
or  the  descendants  of  Britons.  The  French  and 
Dutch  problems  of  Canada  and  Cape  Colony,  the 
negro  problems  of  South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
have  no  parallel  in  Australasian  politics.  Severed 
in  the  Pacific  from  the  greater  movements  of  Europe 
and  America,  Australasia  must  seek  inspiration  in 
her  own  initiative,  which  is  British  in  origin,  or  in 
the  ideals  of  the  land  with  which  she  is  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship,  commerce  and  polity — 
which  is  Great  Britain. 

It  is  due  largely  to  this  British  temper  that  the 
history  of  public  instruction  in  Australasia  repeats 
with  singular  fidelity  the  history  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  England.  In  Australasia  as  in  England,  to 
educate  was  at  first  a  duty  and  a  prerogative  of  the 
churches.  The  educational  needs  of  modern  democ- 
racies soon  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  churches 
and  they  sought  the  assistance  of  the  state.  But 
grants-in-aid  carried  with  them  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  control  of  public  instruction,  and  here '  the 
churches  and  the  state  fought  long  and  anxiously. 
Out  of  the  struggle  issued,  side  by  side  with  the 
churches'  schools,  a  aeries  of  state  schools  whose  in- 
struction was  non-sectarian,  compulsory,  and,  to  n 
large  extent,  free. 

*  For  education  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  aes  Progreu 
of  Canada  and  Progress  of  AVm*  Zealand. 
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;♦  ^'?  resemblance  in  general  development  repeats 
•tself  m  the  rVtails  of  school  organisation.  Ser 
Fr^It''\"7  ^'^'"  Britain  has  ac  epted  the 
™^  j"",.'^"^"*™'  ''"»  "•'•t  'he  same%arnest 
purpose  and  the  same  haphazard  methods,  they  Mh 
now  bravely  attack  the  problems  of  n,an„a  anlte^L 
meal  instruction.  Both  are  developing  systems  of  ad- 
anced  primary  instrnction,  both  are^vffi  ,„  ,1 
schol„sh,p  '  method  of  encouraging  secondary  and 

hfpy7ruit:*w',''"'''  '"'""S  ^™P^^  "■«  ™-  "» 
nappy  fruits  both  now  turn  fiercely  upon  the  "ex- 
amination evil."  The  resemblance  is'Lvenronger  on 
he  professional  side.  The  colonies  and  the  mother 
land  have  alike  placed  upon  a  somewhat  more  satil- 

a  a'  y^  burV^b  'Tt'^''  '"""''  "'  P°^'"»  """th 
teacW  .\  'j'    ""S  '0  «"  antiquated  pupil- 

teacher  system  and  look  with  indifference  or  half- 

i^Tof'tSf '  "'"''  '^'"^  -"-'^  ^-  'J-^  '"'- 

comes  the  difference.     Freed  from  The  p^'sf™  and 

En°f  V'  ''T  "PI''  ^'^'"  '"  Australasia  than  in 
England-and  farther.     English  statesmen  are  stil" 
actnj  in  patching  up  the  tottering  fabric  of  state 
aided  sectarian  schools,  while  ohu^h  and  s°ate  are 
praetically  distinct  in  Australasian  education.    And 
English  educationists  still  stand  helpless  before  the 
problems  of  secondary  education,  while  the  Austrat 
asian  colonies  have  completed  or  have  indicated  their 
way  of  completing  the  organisation  of  their  High 
Schoo k    In  short  the  English  system  is  still  complex 
irregular,  and  inconsistent,  while  each  Australasian 
system  IS  now  simple,  uniform,  and  complete 

Moreover,  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the'  world, 
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and  the  independence  of  necessity  have  given  the 
Australasian  democracies  a  polity  more  communistic 
than  that  of  any  other  British  people.  This  commun- 
ism is  evident  in  their  school  administration.  More 
so  than  Englishmen,  or  even  Canadians,  they  cen- 
tralise educational  authority.  Responsible  ministers 
of  the  cro^vn  control  and  direct  public  education 
through  inspectors  or  other  executive  officers.  More 
or  less  directly  these  ministers  build,  equip,  maintain, 
and  discontinue  schools.  They  appoint,  pay, 
and  dismiss  teachers,  presi  'ibe  the  courses  and  meth- 
ods 0-  ?*udy,  and  even  shape  the  discipline  of  the 
schooiAioms. 

Australasia's  three  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory are  occupied  by  scarcely  five  millions  of  people. 
Of  these,  about  one-fifth  live  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. Almost  two-fifths  are  found  in  the  widely 
separated  towns  and  villages  of  the  coast  districts, 
while  more  than  two-fifths  are  thrown  together  in 
the  shifting  mining  centres  of  the  different  colonies, 
or  are  scattered  about  in  remote  pastoral  stations. 
The  same  standards  of  educational  law  and  organisa- 
tion are  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  diversity  in  con- 
dit'inn.  In  no  British  colony  is  the  diversity  so  great 
,18  in  Australasia,  and  no  British  colony  has  worked 
more  earnestly,  or  spent  more  lavishly  to  provide  spe- 
cial adjustments  to  meet  that  diversity.  In  the  or- 
ganisation of  her  educational  systems,  Australia  has 
worked  against  great  odds.  Her  first  settlers  did  not 
give  promise  of  a  great  people.  Her  early  progress 
was  slow  and  her  population  is  still  inconsiderable. 
Floods,  droughts,  mining  excitements,  financial  col- 
lapses, political  crises,  have  at  all  times  impeded  her 
reforming  energies.  But  she  has  achieved  something, 
as  the  detailed  sketches  that  follow  will  abundantly 
show.    And  if  these  thing   '-.ave  been  done  in  a  few 
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Captain  Cook's  favourable  report  of  1T«8    »„  I 

d  e"  t'l  r  '^''"'  -'"'"'-"  <^«  attrt 
duced  the  Eng  ish  government  to  occupy  the  eastern 

ttVr  t  Cri';-  '"  .'"«'  ^"P'-"  Phillip'  S 
Har^u  fl««  "f  ™nv.ct8  and  guard,  into  &>dney 
narbour.  The  character  of  these  first  settlers  their 
cooZ'^irZV'  /"«!"'" -i'l"  'h-'  ren,otenes"'of  ,  e 

Australia         '         "  ''"''  •""  ^''**"'  E-^opeans  in 

01  this  ^tty  settlement  were  not  neglected      THp 
crown's   first   instructions   required   G^rnor  Phil 
hps    0  set  aside  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schoolmasters.     In  1792,  the  Society  for  the  Prona! 
gallon  of  the  Gospel  offered  to  pay  the    lri3 
four  teachers  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  educated 
convicts.     In  1802,  Governor  King  ufged  the  home 
government  to  provide  more  generouslv^or  the  edu 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  settlement,  and  Governor 
Bhgh  reported  in  1807  that  400  children  were  r^eTv- 
?1T-  ?'  '"/"•rt""'-     Early  in  the  century  the 
etate  bu.lt  and  the  settlers  maintained  a  school  at 
Hawkesbury  and  out  of  orphan  dues,  a  form  of  cus 
toms  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the  co  - 
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The  condition  of  the  colony  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  century  was  ;iot  happy.  It  was  not  until 
1815  that  the  colonists  broke  over  the  mountains 
into  the  fertile  lands  of  the  interior.  Poverty,  the 
grosser  excesses  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  ruthless  na- 
tive wars  kept  down  population.  The  bitter  strife 
between  freed  convicts  and  free  settlers,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary conduct  of  the  early  governors  prevented 
healthy  political  action.  Corruption  and  lawlessness 
dominated  the  life  of  the  colony. 

lint  the  public  spirit  of  an  Australian  colony  is 
never  so  hopeful  or  so  generous  as  in  the  presence  of 
disaster.  Bourke,  who  became  governor  in  1831, 
saw  in  popular  education  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  colony.  Supported  earnestly  by  the  home 
government,  and  by  the  colonists  at  large,  he  strove 
to  give  the  "  Irish  National  System  "  to  New  South 
Wales. 

But  with  the  National  System,  even  though  it 
should  mean  state  aid  to  denominationalism,  the 
churches  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  for  the  mo- 
ment they  had  their  way.  In  1834,  just  one  year 
after  the  mother  country  set  the  example,  the  colony 
formally  recognised  popular  instruction  in  a  grant-in- 
aid  to  each  denomination,  proportioned  to  the  amount 
collected  and  distributed  by  such  denomination  itself. 

This  first  step  was  naturally  objectionable  to  a 
people  whose  temper  is  socialistic  and  never  too  re- 
sponsive to  religious  enthusiasm,  and  persistent  agi- 
tation soon  forced  the  government  to  a  further  step. 
In  1839,  it  offered  grants-in-aid  to  undenominational 
schools  wherever  the  settlers  should  organise  them, 
and  in  1844,  through  Mr.  Lowe's  Special  Commis- 
sion, it  condemned  the  denominational  system  in  icio. 
Amid  great  excitement  it  followed  up  this  condem- 
nation by  the  Act  of  1848,  which  placed  undenomina- 
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ThI  n^r    ■       "^  ""'''■''  '^"•''"■'  Board'  of  Control 
fli  J'/"""""'"'""'"  Board,  which  wa.  rcpreTe  ,«: 

of  building  and  pqiiipment 

tht  ;.t  r  ?"'""'^  '"''''''*'  "•'"'  i<^'>lo>'9  eves  up^n 
the  interdependence  „f  church  and  state, '„„dTe 
churches  re«.nted  the  interference  of  a  ^uU-  alncv 

mass    of    the    colonists    condemned    the    overlan- 

schools  The  inntitution  of  responsible  government 
placed  the  remedy  within  reach' of  the  ^ople"  and 
.    .^fi«  the  dm,    control  of  education  was  abnl  shed 

n  „ .  T  Sl™";"'""""""'  "'"'  "'"io""!  schools  were 
P^ced  under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  Educatio™ 
This  Council  wag  authorised  to  build  eou^n  „3' 
maintain   all   national   schools,   and    undeTT^rtain 

"u  ;efoTstur'''T.' "' '"  ■^""•^'"s'' »«-"«-" 

ZI-T.  -a'  «"''.'"''P«'«'od,  to  distribute  grants- 

in-aid  among  denominational  schools 

To  meet  the  needs  of  sparsely  settled  or  remote  dis- 
tricts provisional  and  half-time  schools  might  replace 
the  regular  national  school.  To  advise  the  C^c  1 
as  to  the  school  needs  and  conditions  of  the  distric 
local  committees  might  be  created.  Xo  bar  "as 
Priced  in  the  way  of  sectarian  instruction  in  the  de^ 
nominational  schools,  but  religious  instruction  in  Z 
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national  schools,  while  obligatory,  must  be  general 
and  unsectarian. 

With  a  lighter  load  to  carry  the  Australian  can 
travel  faster  in  reforms  than  the  Englishman.  His 
communistic  temper,  resenting  the  limitations  set 
upon  the  state's  authority  by  the  make-shift  Act  of 
1866,  backed  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  the  reforming  Act 
of  1880.  This  Act  replaced  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  abolished  grants-in- 
aid  to  denominational  schools,  and  completed  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  national  system. 

By  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  of  regulations  under  this 
Act,  ail  school  property  is  now  vested  in  the  crown 
and  apart  from  the  nominal  school  fees,  all  school 
revenues  are  derived  from  the  crown.  The  Minister 
(i.e.,  the  crown)  builds,  equips,  and  maintains  the 
national  schools  and  trains,  licenses,  appoints,  pays, 
and  dismisses  teachers.  He  also  prescribes  the  kinds 
of  school,  the  courses  of  study,  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  examinations,  even  the  discipline  of  the 
school-room. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  authority  are  the 
local  school  boards.  These  elected  boards  visit 
schools,  inquire  into  the  attendance  and  discipline, 
and  even  suspend  teachers  temporarily,  but,  after  all, 
their  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  recommendations.  Be- 
tween the  Minister  and  the  local  boards  come  the  in- 
spectors, the  executive  officers  and  representatives  of 
the  Minister.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  local 
authority,  the  duties  of  these  inspectors  are  more 
varied  and  more  important  and  their  influence 
greater  than  elsewhere  in  the  Empire. 

New  South  Wales  is  particularly  generous  in  her 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts.  The  special  adjustments  of  her  na- 
tional  system   include   provisional,   half-time,    and 
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SZ,  ?f  i'^T'^y  '^''«""'  f°'  "»'  more  than 
mneteen  students  at  centres  less  than  four  miles  from 
a  pubhe  school.     Half-time  schools  are  organ'sed^ 

tolourscWir  ""'%^'-°»  ?  PoWie  school.  Hous^ 
woulHnt  •  .'?  "'  ^T"*^  ^^'''"»  *«  conditions 
would  not  justify  even  the  half-time  schools.  To  all 
special  schools  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in 
If  tSs?'  "'  """"  "*  ^'""^  »'  «•"«  qualifilation" 

is  ScilLTv  p'"*i°J[  'V^"'^''''  ^'^  South  W»I., 
fou^e»«>  ^     ^^  '^    ^"^  P-P^'-teachers  there  is  a 

struction  practical  experience,  examinations  and 
scholarships  as  in  England.  For  those  who  wish  to 
^ereTf /^'  P^P","'-'''"''-  ^^-g^  a^d  for  all  o  he^ 

1»^  ^' J  ^T  "'"■""''  ^"■■'•'^  J-a^e  residence  privi- 
leges, and  are  heavily  endowed  with  scholarships  and 
are  affiliated  so  far  as  possible  with  the  SrsUy 
of  Sydney     All  certificates  from  the  normal  coupes 

rh'Tm^Pmrii."^™"-  """"  -P--  -■'^^ 
The  public  school  curriculum  embraces  the  usual 

Australasia,  drawing,  music,  physical  exercises  and 
miitary  drill.  While  the  sihUs  are  non'secTa'ri.n 
religion  ,s  taught  as  a  secular  subject-"  JnelaT'e: 
hgion,  not  dogmatic  or  polemical  theology/'    More- 

wUh  halrec-Tf"'''""  ""Y  ^  8'^^"  ^«io««  ''ho 
wish  it  at  special  times  apart  from  the  regular  classes 

by  the  clergymen  of  the  denominations  .^ncerned 

.   between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  attendance 

.s  compulsory  for  at  least  140  davs  in  tC  year     E^ 

emptions  are  allowed,  however, "00  the  founds  of 
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illness,  remoteness  from  school,  efficient  instruction 
from  other  sources,  and  a  completed  elementary  edu- 
cation. While  state  railroads  must  transport  chil- 
dren to  school  free,  and  while  the  minister  may  ex- 
empt the  poor  from  all  charges,  tuition  fees  of  3d. 
per  pupil  per  week  are  still  exacted. 

Secondary  Educaiion.— When  twenty  students  in 
a  certain  school  wish  to  continue  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects beyond  the  primary  grades,  the  Minister  may 
organise  a  superior  primary  school.  The  existence 
of  250  such  schools  is  evidence  of  the  colony  s  inter- 
est  in  advanced  education.  In  special  centres  high 
schools  mav  be  organised  to  continue  the  primary 
course  of  studies  and  to  prepare  for  matriculation 
into  the  University  of  Sydney.  These  high  schools- 
there  are  now  four— give  courses  of  training  in  clas- 
sics, modem  languages,  history,  literature,  mathemat- 
ics and  physical  science.  The  oldest  and  best-knowii 
of  the  state-aided  secondary  schools  of  Australasia  is 
the  Sydney  Grammar  School. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  numerous 
"  private  "  schools  of  the  colony,  maintained  chiefly 
bv  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  This 
mention  is  more  deserved  from  the  fact  that  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  colony 
attend  the  elementary  schools  of  the  "  private  "  class, 
and  from  the  additional  fact  that  both  in  number  and 
character  the  advanced  schools  of  this  class  still  dom- 
inate secondary  education  in  New  South  Wales. 

Technical  Education.— ^evf  South  Wales  is 
young,  its  interests  are  not  industrial,  and  yet  it  is 
doing  something  for  technical  education.  All  pri- 
mary pupils  are  now  taught  drawing,  and  girls  are 
taught  needlework.  Twelve  schools  of  cooking  are 
now  connected  with  the  elementary  school  work  for 
girls  and  ten  workshops  for  manual  training  for 
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boys.  Opposition  to  this  form  of  training  assumes  a 
less  serious  phase  in  connection  with  the  Higher 
Technical  College  at  Sydney.  This  state  institution, 
with  Its  numerous  laboratories,  workshops,  and  mu- 
seums, with  Its  branches  at  Bathurst,  Goulburn  New- 
cast  e,  Altburg,  West  Maitland,  etc.,  and  with  its 
local  classes  m  smaller  centres,  exercises  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  industrial  life  of  the  colony.  Its  stu- 
dents are  successful  competitors  in  the  examinations 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The 
colony  maintains  in  addition  several  agricultural 
schools  and  experimental  stations. 

Higher  Education.— The  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  Sydney  University  was  taken  in 
1  oro  "? .  J  *,  .  "'"^<"^'ty  was  formally  opened  in 
lSj.i.  Aided  by  the  state  it  now  conducts  courses, 
holds  examinations  and  grants  certificates  in  the 
usual  university  departments.  Affiliated  with  the 
university  are  the  theological  colleges  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  as 
well  as  a  non-sectarian  Ladies'  College. 

VICTOBIA. 

The  scarcity  of  pastoral  lands  in  Tasmania  sent 
adventurous  stockmen,  about  1834,  from  that  island 
to  the  splendid  pastures  about  Portland  Bay  and  Port 
Phillip.  The  success  of  these  stockmen  soon  attracted 
many  others  from  the  older  colonies,  and  in  1837  the 
Port  Phillip  settlement  was  formally  recognised  as  a 
part  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first  superintendent 
of  the  settlement  was  appointed  in  1839,  in  1842  its 
population  was  13,000;  and  in  1851,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000,  it  became  the  independent  colony  of 
Victoria. 

Prior  to  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales 
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Victoria  had  been  subject  to  the  same  educational 
coaditions  and  regulations  as  the  mother  colony.  The 
denominations  with  grants-in-aid  from  the  state  were 
maintaining  twenty  schools  in  1841.  A  denomina- 
tional Board  of  Control  was  created  in  1848  to  sys- 
tematise these  crown  grants.  Separation  itself  was 
followed  by  the  creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  supplement  the  denominational  board  by  or- 
ganising a  secular  system  of  education. 

Preoccupied  with  the  momentous  political  and 
finanf'.~|  problems  that  attended  upon  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1851,  for  the  moment  the  colony  neglected 
education.  Meanwhile  duality  of  control  resulted  in 
Victoria,  as  it  resulted  in  New  South  Wales,  in  ex- 
cesses, and  deficiencies.  Both  Boards  were  eager  to 
serve  wealthy  and  populous  districts  and  both  over- 
looked the  poorer  districts.  The  attendance  \  as  poor. 
The  schools  themselves  were  often  abandoned  dwell- 
ings, and  the  teachers  unsuccessful  miners. 

For  ten  years  the  discontent  grew,  until  at  last 
It  found  expression  in  the  Common  Schools  Act  of 
1862.  This  Act  replaced  the  two  central  boards  by 
a  single  board  of  education  of  five  members,  no  two 
of  whom  should  belong  to  the  same  denomination. 
The  board  was  to  direct  and  maintain  public  educa- 
tion throughout  the  colony,  to  organise  new  schools 
and  to  take  over  such  private  or  denominational 
schools  as  should  recognise  its  regulations;  provided 
always  that  all  schools  be  at  least  two  miles  apart 
and  have  an  average  attendance  of  twenty.  Local 
committees  should  be  formed  in  the  school  districts 
to  supervise  the  schools  and  to  appoint  or  dismiss 
teachers. 

The  Act  gave  unity  and  method  to  the  educational 
administration,  but  in  other  respects  its  operation 
was  not  80  satisfactory.    For  reasons  of  economy  the 
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new  Board  was  slow  in  organising  national  schools 

t'oXTooL'"  t  T^'''°° "'  '^'"""g  ^--^- 

uonai  schools.  Kemote  districts  required  SDeeial  »H 
justments  of  the  law,  but  the  regulation  th^Tnthaff 

bort^'r*.  "'rr'"'"^  -^  equipment  should  be 
Dorne  by  the  locality  was  obligatory  upon  the  Door- 
e^t  as  well  as  tf.e  wealthiest  localitie^.  ilorcmlrTe 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  their  interest  in  popular 
educa  ion  gave  them  a  dominant  position  in  the  Wal 

teacw;     4»  "     ,'  ''PP°"'*,'°*nt  ""d  dismissal  of 
These  conditions  were  intolerable  to  the  growing 

itv  whl,  ,  ■",  ■""■  'i-  ".  '^^P^sil-ie  central  author- 
oliT  f  .  r  J""^diction  than  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, of  local  committees  with  advisory  powers  of 
tf^e  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  of  secular 
and  compulsory  education.    At  last  an  Act  of  1872 

Au'^lf^VT.  '\*«  '^^''="'"''"  schcSl  systel 
All  schools  aided  by  the  crown  must  be  vested  in 

lU'  t/"^?""*-^'  ^^''^  "  "  "■'"'»'«'  of  the 
publ  c  schools  and  appoint  and  dismiss  all  teachers 
and  inspectors.  Education  should  be  compulsory  a^d 
s^ular  although  sectarian  instruction  might  be  riven 
after  the  regular  school  hours.  Pending  the  ortn" 
sation  of  new  schools  in  remote  districts,  the  Minis- 
ter might  pay  the  fees  of  children  in  pri;ate  schools, 
laie  ''  '""P°'"y  arrangement  musi 

t.  J^  "'"''''!  "^"l?  '°  "PP"'"*'  P'o^ote  and  dismiss 
teachers  was  transferred  by  an  Act  of  1883  to  the 
i;ublic  Service  Board.  A  special  committen  of  clas- 
•ifiers  was  appointed  to  submit  annually  to  this  board 
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a  list  of  teachers  classified  on  the  basis  of  school  ex- 
perience and  qualifications.  From  this  list  the  board, 
in  a  rather  automatic  way,  made  its  appointments, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister. 

Under  this  Act,  together  with  the  consolidating 
Act  of  1890,  and  the  regulations  of  the  last  ten 
years,  the  present  school  system  of  Victoria  is  ad- 
ministered. The  minister  of  the  crown,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Education  Department,  acts  through 
a  permanent  secretary,  in  organising  and  maintain- 
ing schools,. in  issuing  instructions  and  regulations, 
and  in  revising  the  courses  of  study.  To  assist  him 
he  has  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  in- 
spectors, who  make  two  visits  annually  to  each  school 
for  inspection,  and  for  examination  purjxises.  The 
teachers,  as  already  stated,  are  appointed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Board  from  lists  prepared  annually  by  a 
committee  of  classifiers.  The  committee  of  classi- 
fiers was  until  recently  so  constituted  as  to  be  semi- 
independent  of  the  crown.  By  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  department  of  education  the  committee 
has  now  become  a  wholly  dependent  body. 

As  the  crown  controls  and  maintains  the  schools, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  committees,  or  Boards 
of  Advice,  as  they  are  called,  is  very  limited.  They 
supervise  the  nnst  urgent  repairs,  report  upon  the 
attendance,  and  upon  the  school  needs  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and,  subject  to  tlie  minister's  approval  control 
the  use  of  the  school  buildings.  They  may  suspend 
teachers  temporarily. 

The  schools  themselves  r.re.  full-time,  part-time,  ad- 
junct, and  amalgamated  Si^hools.  The  part-time 
schools  correspond  to  the  half-time  schools  of  New 
South  Wales.  A  principal  may  direct  two  schools, 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  apart,  the  smaller  of 
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Sr**"  '"^^''"'"  '<=''°»'-<=<'°«i«"'  of  o«ly  junior 

Amalgamated  schools  with  free  transportation  to 

and  from  the  eentral  schools  have  been  enthusksti" 

cally  supported  in  Victoria.  enri.usiasti- 

Attendance  is  compulsory  ir  Victoria  between  the 
ages  of  s,x  and  thirteen,  subject  to  such  general  ex- 
emptions as  hold  in  Xew  South  Wales  Special 
truant  officers  enforce  the  compulsory  law  in  Sn 

s«Mects:'is^fr;r  ^"""'"' ''"''''  ^"^  «^"-°  -'- 

The  course  of  study  resembles  that  of  Xew  South 
V>  ales.  As  yet  the  kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  work 
manual  trainmg  and  domestic  science  are  noi  obliga- 
tory Religious  instruction  may  never  be  given  by 
^e  teachers,  but  Boards  of  Advice  may  recommend 
to  the  minister  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for 
religious  ins truetion  by  clergymen  after  school  hours. 
Ihe  monthly  school  papers  "  issued  by  the  De- 
par  ment  of  Education  for  use  in  the  higher  classes 
contain  scripture  lessons  of  a  very  general  and  un^ 
sectarian  type,  and  have  not  removed  all  h„s"n- 
ity  towards  the  secular  system.  The  oppositk^,  f 
private  schools,  which  now  enroll  one-fifth  of  the 
school  children  of  the  colony,  resulted  in  the  appoint^ 
hat  »  *%  Commission  of  1900.  It  is  probable 
that  a  set  of  scripture  lessons  will  be  accepted  by 
the  colony  for  use  m  the  public  schools.  ' 

Ihe  teaching  staff  includes  monitors,  pupil-teach- 
ers, assistants,  and  principals.  Monitors  are  chosen 
by  examination,  from  the  senior  students  of  the  ori- 
mary  schools.  They  are  paid  small  salaries  by  ^he 
P^inl'ir  r^  *«  ™P%ed  only  in  the  larger  schools. 
Pup.l-teachers,  who  are  often  ex-monitors,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  four-years'  course  of  training  with  an  ex- 
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aminatioD  for  admission  and  with  annual  examina- 
tions for  promotion.  They  are  in9tnii"t«d  by  the 
principnls  of  the  schools  and  may  teach  in  only  the 
largest  schools.  For  assistants  and  principals  the 
lowest  state  certificates  are  the  "  licenses  to  teach  " 
which  entitle  holders  to  ranking  among  the  teachers 
of  the  smaller  schools,  the  "  certificates  of  compet- 
ency "  which  entitle  to  ranking  among  the  teachers 
of  the  larger  schools,  and  "  certificates  of  competency 
with  honours  "  which  give  first-class  ranking. 

The  schools  themselves  are  minutely  classified  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  and  on  this  classification  and 
on  success  in  the  examinations  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  depend.  It  may  be  added  that  Victoria,  like 
other  British  colonies,  is  not  without  her  "  unclassi- 
fied "  teachers. 

Beyond  the  practical  experience  of  the  schoolroom 
as  monitors  and  pupil-teachers — and  this  experience 
is  not  obligatory — and  beyond  the  annual  examina- 
tions for  teachers  which  require  only  a  modicum  of 
the  science  and  methods  of  teaching,  teachers  in  Vic- 
toria receive  no  professional  training.  Beasons  of 
economy — and  perhaps  the  unpopularity  of  the  school 
— induced  the  colony  in  1893  to  abolish  the  Training 
Institute  at  Melbourne.  Reorganisation  of  this  In- 
stitute has  been  promised  and  this  reorganisation 
suggests  a  college  akin  in  methods  to  the  English 
training  schools  and  affiliated  with  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity. 

Secondary  Education. — The  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  Victoria  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  pri- 
vate and  church  schools.  The  state  has  contented  it- 
self hitherto  with  special  grants  for  advanced  subjects 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  with  very  generous  bur- 
saries for  students  of  the  primary  schools  who  wish 
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to^enter  secondary  schools  or  the  University  at  ilel- 

gartcn  meTodTtt  ",he  It?  '"  "''1"^^  '''"'^- 
kindergartner  to  tr„^-.  ,f    .      .'  *''8''«^''  ""  e^^Pert 

effort,  before  thKuTwas  :v^rn7'' n''"'^  "'  *'■'' 
cJementary  science  »tetZtL\u  ^""'"ig  and 
primary  4o„Is  and  ,!,»  ^  *°  ""  '*"'^*"''  '"  'he 
«ewing^  Eariv  in^i'v  *'^'''  f'  ■''^"''^'^  '»  take 
mines  were  estabj"2^  »  tl^/  '"'"'''^'  ^l"™'^  "f 

special  eon,^!::!^fo/l88&ted'''  ^"""l*'  ^ 
troduetion  of  manual  trL'^  u  *«'"""  "»*  ■■"■ 
state  aid  for,  anT  to  im»  *  *""  '«-«mmended 
of  technical  sch«;is  in  tZ       ""*'  ''"^'^  "ganisation, 

tradi^lasL  are  ,"S,.l  fn  Ar'-.r""""""-     ^he 
long.     At  Dookir»n!i     ,  t"  ^«"»"rae  and  Gee- 

mafntains'  aStn^at  co^LiTrdTH^"  ^T 
school  of  horticulture.  '  '  Richmond  a 

corporated  and  cndowedt  1853     In   7/^'^  >!"'  '"; 
sixteen  students   whiln  „o,.   •.         ,,    "®^  "  "wasted 

whom    abouroieVhlrV    V'C:"'  ^t"'  'J  "' 
courses  and  m-niits  ,li„i  ^mci.      It    conducts 

and  medidne     AffiK^t^i""  V,  '?  ""'-  '"'^'e,  law, 
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ditures  upon  public  works  created  a  large  national 
debt  All  this,  with  excessive  speculation,  brought 
on  the  financial  collapse  of  the  early  '90's.  Victoria 
faced  bravely  the  demands  for  retrenchment.  Educa- 
tional expenditures  were  reduced  by  thirty  per  cent. 
Many  schools  were  closed,  many  teachers  were  re- 
tired. Salaries  were  reduced,  bonuses  for  extra-sub- 
jects, and  bursaries  for  secondary  schools  decreased 
or  cancelled,  kindergarten  work  was  abandoned,  the 
Training  College  at  Melbourne  closed,  technical  edu- 
cation starved  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  cum- 
brous amalgamation  of  schools,  and  to  the  increase 
of  monitors,  pupil-teachers,  and  unclassified  teach- 
ers at  the  expense  of  the  regular  assistants  and  princi- 
pals. In  so  far  as  these  conditions  are  the  natural 
results  of  retrenchment,  little  objection  can  be  taken 
to  them,  but  there  are  not  wanting  educatiop'^ts  in 
Victoria  who  condemn  features  of  its  educatici  sys- 
tem that  are  not  due  solely  to  motives  of  i  jomy. 
The  automatic  classification  and  promotion  I  teach- 
ers discount  all  ambition  and  industry.  Payment 
of  teachers  on  the  results  of  examinations  is  more  sig^ 
nificant  and  more  vicious  in  effects  than  ever  was 
the  results-payments  system  of  England.  Teachers 
are,  on  the  whole,  untrained  and  the  inspectors,  too 
few  in  number,  are  inspectors  in  name  and  exam- 
iners in  reality.  Moreover,  the  course  of  study  is  not 
very  m.  ;rn  and  not  very  generous.  Already,  how- 
ever, the  colony  is  on  the  brink  of  reforms  in  educa- 
tion and  tbjse  reforms,  as  demanded  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  18tf9,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
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In  1829,  at  Perth  and  Freemantle  in  the  Severn 
Eiver  district.  Captain  Stirling  laid,  anjid  much 
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tribulation  and  somewhat  insecurplv  »!,«  *      j    • 
of  the  first  pemianpnt  .l.i  V'  ""*  ""ndatioM 

For  half  a^cZturyfhlT"''  '"  ^^"'  ^"'«"'i'«- 
Without  n,inero7^rtf,:  latd?  hfTT^  ^'T^  ''-"^'y- 
tives,  and  defamed  bv-ti'.^*'  ^^  ''°''''«  "«- 
Tasmania  and  vfctori  tZ^M  °''!  *'*'"^'"»  ''^^ 
grants.  In  induch.7  f'  I  ^  """  """■=*  '">•"!• 
to  convert  the  col '"^ ; ''"  ''°"'"  government  in  1848 

habitants  sought  refiefr»'*°  r"'r^''''  «■«  «" 
aggravated  thf ev[l  If  °er  1817^  """  '""^r"? 
temporaneous  with  .  7         /  ,  '  '^"^ever,  and  con- 

JveT„:tit:;i  Li^i^^tt ':.-  ""^ 

came  more  markpH  t;,.,  J'^p-ess  oi  tbe  colony  be- 
lands,  the  Ztrj  ol^TZ't^!  f  T  ^'"""'^ 
the  timber  trade  ^t  life  into  1  S^'-'H""""'  °^ 

ernor  created  a  Board  of  Educ^t;;!    i       7     ,   «°^" 

must  confine  themsehes  f„  ,1  P™.""°«"t  '''hools 

sueh  secular  i^ir  ^^tUrablr  ""* 

tives— without  comment     ^  ^'"^  °""«- 

The  introduction  of  an  elective  element  into  the 
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LegiaUtive  Council  of  the  Color-  ,  and  the  discus- 
Bion  over  the  great  Engliah  Act  ot  1870  gave  a  new 
and  deeper  interest  to  popular  education.  This  inter- 
est resulted  in  the  tu°mentary  Education  Act  of 
1871,  which  replaced  ihe  Board  of  Education  by  a 
new  Central  Board  of  five  crown-nominated  laymen. 
The  new  Board  defined  the  courses  of  study,  fixed  the 
fees,  appointed  inspectors,  organised  school  districts, 
t.id  distributed  the  grants  among  the  government 
and  the  assisted  schools  (as  private  or  denominational 
schools  were  now  to  be  called).  The  Act  shows  in 
other  features  the  state's  timidity  in  the  assumption 
of  authority  in  educational  matters.  Local  or  dis- 
trict Boards  of  five  members  each  might  be  created 
to  supervise  the  government  schools  in  all  local  de- 
tails, to  appoint  teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Central  Board,  and  to  enforce  attendance  under 
some  such  conditions  as  obtained  with  the  Attendance 
Committees  in  England.  Copying  further  the  Eng- 
lish law,  the  Act  introduced  the  principle  of  payment 
by  results,  and  emphasised  the  undogmatic  instruc- 
tion of  the  government  schools  and  the  "  Conscience 
Clause  "  of  the  assisted  schools. 

Subsequent  regulations  expanded  this  organisation. 
Remote  districts  might  institute  provisional  and 
half-time  schools.  State  examinations  and  licenses 
were  provided  for  teachers,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves were  classified,  and  paid  on  the  basis  of  such 
classification.  By-laws  introduced  the  framework  of 
a  pupil-teacher  system,  defined  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  elaborated  the  results-payments  idea. 

The  recommendations  of  the  educationists  of  the 
colony,  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1887-8,  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors, resulted  in  reorganisations  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  and  results-payments  systems,  and  in  the  ex- 
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Efficient  instruction  elsewhere  is  one  condition  of 
exemption,  and  the  Minister  has  been  authorised  to 
recognise  formally  the  efficiency  of  extra-state  schools 
by  regular  inspection.  As  one-fourth  of  the  school 
children  are  enrolled  in  these  schools,  the  importance 
of  this  authorisation  is  apparent. 

In  the  details  of  its  system  of  education.  West 
Australia  has  followed  the  same  lines  of  develop- 
ment as  the  other  Australian  colonies.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  effort  to  create  a  strong  local  authority  has 
failed.  The  minister  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Education  is  practically  the  supreme  and  sole  au- 
thority in  education  for  the  colony.  The  District 
Boards  have  degenerated,  as  already  indicated,  into 
mere  advisory  bodies.  Teachers  are  classified  and 
paid  by  the  state.  All  appointments  and  promotions 
are  also  made  by  the  state  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  colony,  and  in  this 
recommendation  regard  is  had  to  the  certificates,  ex- 
perience and  professional  skill  of  the  teachers.  The 
colony  endorses  the  certificates  of  teachers  trained 
in  other  colonies,  and  conducts  regular  examinations 
for  the  licensing  of  such  citizens  of  the  colony  as  wish 
to  be  classified  as  teachers.  Beyond  the  training  of 
the  monitors  and  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  with  the 
certiticated  teachers,  make  up  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  colony,  and  beyond  the  lectures  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  by  the  expert  sent  throughout  the  colony 
by  the  Minister,  the  colony  offers  at  present  no  spe- 
cial professional  training  for  teachers.  Indeed,  in 
view  of  its  limited  revenues,  and  of  the  small  number 
of  its  pupils  and  teachers,  nothing  more  could  be 
expected.  It  says  much  for  its  faith  in  professional 
training  that,  despite  the  great  sacrifices  entailed,  it 
now  prepares  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  Training 
College. 


WEST  AUSTRALIA.  ^^ 

«ta,e  undTcondtionTl    ?•''"''  maintained  by  ,he 
and  shifting  rntgTnt?::"''"  '°  """>•«  '''^'-»« 

.rahrha?d"„n':Tt:i:  ™'"°'"°.^''""«'-'  ^-'  Tus- 
can do, itt.t:r:r:L"Zi;ii:s„i:i"r^-t 

^  ...I  d.,  „a  as  CSiiS: 

ondary  conrae,  modelled  larRely  on  tC  .7  ^T 

through  it/nlliron'thZlirl:'^  ^"'"'' 
tically  controls  the  sch  J  Ce "i  tl  ^' T" 
School  is  the  Girls'  High  Sof "f a fpcr,        t'^ 

sXo  s'rojr'''  ".""'"^  ™""-  and  tLeXh 

Kr^^^  rsi-i^nt  ctiitfsr 

are  the  best  known.  ^aristian  Brothers, 

ffiffAer   £rf«cfl<,<,„._For   higher   education    the 
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youths  of  West  Australia  must  go  abroad.  Adelaide 
University,  with  its  local  examinations  in  West  Aus- 
tralia, attracts  the  greater  number. 


SOrTH   AUSTRALIA. 


A  colonisation  commission  was  incorporated  in 
1S34  to  colonise  South  Australia,  and  brought  five 
hundred  settlers  to  Adelaide  in  1836.  Excessive 
speculation,  extravagance,  collapse,  and  great  poverty 
marked  the  early  years  of  the  settlement.  In  1841, 
the  Sritish  government  assumed  its  debts  and  de- 
clared it  a  crown  colony.  With  the  development  of 
the  fertile  inland,  farming  and  stock-raising  brought 
excellent  results.  Silver,  copper  and  gold  mines  in- 
creased this  prosperity.  In  1840  the  population  was 
14,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  about 
360,000. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  colony's  existence, 
education  was  left  to  the  parents,  or  to  Venture 
schools.  In  1847,  in  recognition  of  the  state's  grow- 
ing interest  in  education,  the  Governor  offered  capi- 
tation grants  to  the  Venture  schools.  As  these  Venture 
schools  generally  acknowledged  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  this  or  that  denomination,  the  increase  in 
schools  and  grants  resulted  in  unhappy  partialities, 
rivalries,  and  extravagance.  The  year  1851  saw  the 
creation  of  a  crown-nominated  Central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  seven  members  to  establish  schools  in  neg- 
lected districts,  and  to  recognise  with  grants-in-aid 
such  existing  schools  as  should  guarantee  elementary 
instruction  on  a  religious,  but  non-sectarian,  basis. 
This  Board  should  appoint  the  teachers,  and  should 
provide  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Despite  the  law,  the  prestige  of  the  clergy  and 
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d/nl1^a1]o?,i°*4'^5  •"  ed^eat^      "'"!  K'^^  to  the 
«>on  of  the  colonv     iif    P"-«""''enee  in  the  eduea- 

agitation  resulted "n  ZTZ^'  ^'^"'^t  and 
"eated  a  Council  of  Eduoat?„n  T  "^.^^^^'  ^hich 
of  a  paid  offloial  of  The  s,ar™"^"  '■  Presidency 
P»W  between  the  a«^s  If  ^L""*^"  education  com- 
earefuljy  define]  the  sute',  ,7?  """^  "''"'^°.  ""d 
struction.  mil,,  secuar  il?'"*!?"  *"  '^"eiou's  in- 
the  most  general  relig  „L  nlT'r  »'«'"  ^'''"de 
^ruction  must  be  reWated'^  ,""„!'''  '^'"'''"  '"- 
hours,  and  to  other  than  sclll  "   ^^"^   ^^°°l 

tie  salaries  of  the  teacher  h^uldl'"-  /^''^fortt 
"Pon  a  fixed  state  erant  ...^  '^"'^"'^  "P""  fees, 
S^ant  in  the  form  ff  r^'sZ  "'~°  "  'P*"'*"  »"«« 
effective  this  last  clause  addWon  "?'"*'•  ^°  ""'^^ 
appointed  in  1876  ^''ditional  inspectors  were 

du«t%?r":^,t  fntrturr  ^-^  ^-^-^^ 

"ey,  only  a  minister  of  s^^r  u"  ?"'"''  ''«"««■ 
I»  three  years  it  wa,  l^ed  Z^  ^  ^^^POu^ihU. 
crown,  and  its  presidenTC?meTt,„  "•"'•"*';  °^  «•"> 
e:£^ut.ve,  as  inspector-genl^aJ  """"'**''  *'«f 

-5S.l'"^^  JlX'attctll  °V^^  ^-^ 
assumed  by  a  Board  of  three  iti'  ''  ''"" 

Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  ,i°''^"^™-  "^^'^ 
mulates  courses  of  instrS  d?L^  °"'"?*'''  f"" 
motes  and  pays  te«chers"lLs;^tTaV''r'' V'<^ 
of  the  department  of  iistruS  "J*^°'5"  ."Seers 
publishes,  and  sells  at  eost  ?he  t^M  u  ^T^"''  " 
ony,  together  with  specralmomJ,  '**'''  °*  '^^  «>i- 
of  the  pupils.  '^  "  ■"""'^'y  papers  for  the  use 

The  ordinary  in«pee.o„  visit  the  school,  twice 
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each  year,  onoe  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and  once 
for  purposes  of  examination  and  promotion.  Local 
authority  now  exists  only  in  the  merest  framework. 
Local  Advisory  Boards,  partly  nominated  and 
partly  elected,  inspect  school  buildings,  and  make 
urgent  repairs,  supervise  ti.c  attendance,  and  in  a 
general  way  offer  the  Miiiister  their  suggestions  on 
the  condition  of  the  school. 

Compulsory  attendance,  more  carefully  defined  as 
to  days  and  distance  from  school,  and  agents  of  en- 
forcement by  by-laws  subsequent  to  the  Act,  was  an 
injustice  so  long  as  fees  were  enforced.  In  1891 
fees  were  abolished  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen,  and,  in  recognition  of  the  need  of  higher 
education,  even  those  over  thi/teen  were  exempted 
from  fees  after  1898. 

The  public  school  curriculum  is  that  common  to 
Australasia.  Drawing,  singing,  needlework,  manual 
training  and  cookery  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  are  not  all  insisted  upon  in  the  schools. 
As  elsewhere  in  these  colonies,  and  owing  to  the  same 
conditions,  schools  may  be  public,  pre  .dional  or  part- 
time  schools.  Public  schools  proper  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  attendance,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers 
vary  with  the  grading.  Provisional  or  part-time 
schools  are  unclassified  as  to  teachers  and  salaries. 

In  this  peculiarly  English  colony,  private  and  de- 
nominational schools  have  always  prospered.  De- 
spite their  fees  and  uncertificated  teachers,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  state,  these  schools  now  enroll  one- 
fifth  of  the  school  population  of  the  colony.  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  importance,  officers  of  state  may  in- 
spect them  as  to  efficiency  and  attendance. 

In  1876  a  Training  College  was  established  at  Ade- 
laide. The  one  year's  course  in  this  college  con- 
sisted of  a  half-year's  training  in  general  school  sub- 
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jecta  and  in  methods  of  teaching   and  «  hoU       j 

-Mcb  -M  t    .iSrrL.",!.'?  ff *  "'""•■"> 

i...io.. .,  I,  ,;s:i,:;r;ts,'""  "■"  ""■ 

^^^^'^^ons.mnaMo  those  Jl»Ari/»i^ 

te«:d"iSlf  f  "-"""-Kit'j-to  the  state  has  con- 
lenrea  itsell  m  its  support  of  secondary  edueatinn 
with  a  generous  supply  of  scholarships  Z  !r  duates 
of  primary  schools  in  attendance  at  secondary  sch^l! 
and  with  IS  pmyision  for  advanced  work  in  cer^  n 

.Wesleyans;  the  undenominational  WhinhaKc^I 
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a  first-class  commercial  college  founded  in  1854 ;  the 
College  of  the  Christian  Brothers;  Way,  Hahndorf 
and  King's  Colleges,  and  Queen's  School. 

Technical  Education. — As  early  as  1884  the  colony 
recognised  the  importance  of  technical  instruction 
in  agriculture  by  adding  it^ — unsuccessfully  of  course 
— to  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  In 
1885  the  College  of  Agriculture,  together  with  an 
experimental  farm,  was  established  near  Adelaide. 
Students  of  fifteen  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  this 
college  by  examination,  and  graduate  after  a  three- 
years'  course,  in  which  practice  bulks  as  large  as 
theory.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  younger  and  more 
numerous  students  who  graduate  from  the  primary 
schools,  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  was  organ- 
ised at  Adelaide  in  1897,  and  subsequently  classes 
in  agriculture  were  instituted  at  Jamestown,  Clare, 
Naracoote  and  other  centres. 

The  School  of  Mines,  with  day  and  night  classes, 
and  a  three-years'  course,  was  opened  at  Adelaide  in 
1889.  Like  its  fellow-institution,  the  School  of  De- 
sign, Fainting  and  Technical  Arts,  it  is  largely  atr 
tended. 

Higher  Education. — A  University  Association  was 
formed  in  Adelaide  in  1872,  and  the  Act  of  1874 
created  Adelaide  University  and  endowed  it  gener- 
ously with  land  grants.  Its  faculties  in  law,  medi- 
cine, arts,  science  and  music,  are  open  to  all  creeds 
and  both  sexes. 
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In  their  search  for  a  remote  post  for  the  more  hard- 
ened convicts,  the  authorities  of  New  South  Wales 
hit  upon  the  Queensland  coast,  and  in  1824-6  the 
first  batches  of  convicts  were  sent  to  the  Moreton  Bay 
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Wale,,  and  in  859  „  "1°  ■  ^'^'".'=*  "^  ^'^'^  So-'h 
Queensland   v^-,K         '"■gan.sed  it  into  the  colony  of 

emmen       Th^  r   '"'^"•"i'^^  """^  responsible  Lv 

as  an  indirect  result  nf  »?  a  ^  "  ""^ustr'es 
added  greatlT^o  ^ L  eVa  Vt^"  f^J'f  ^ar, 
A  population  of  25,000  in  1  sTo  7  "'^  }*  ""'""y- 
000  at  the  end  of  the  IturJ  '"       '"  '*"''■ 

into  exTstence^n  Iseo        '"  "'  """  ^'^^  '='""« 
No  Australian  colony  has  been  oinVkp-  *„ 

and  secular.    "  Non-vested  "  <,„l,„T  national 

-trolled  by  .he  cS^  ehS'^Bo^rCat 
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olic  and  Episcopal  churches,  and,  if  taught  by 
licensed  teachers  and  found  efficient  under  inspec- 
tion, were  to  receive  grants-in-aid  for  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  and  for  books  and  supplies.  Subject  to 
the  usual  conscience  clause,  these  schools  might  be 
sectarian.     All  schools  might  exact  tuition  fees. 

Although  school  attendance  in  Australia  can  never 
be  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  thickly  populated  countries 
of  Europe,  Austra'ans  have  never  shunned  sacri- 
fices to  secure  regii.iir  and  universal  attendance.  In 
1870 — just  ten  years  after  it  became  a  separate  col- 
ony— Queensland  abolished  all  fees  in  the  vested 
schools  and  made  good  the  loss  by  increased  grants 
from  the  crown.  To  enlarge  the  school  accommo- 
dations, it  reduced  in  1873  the  local  proportion  of 
the  original  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment — often 
an  intolerable  proportion — to  one-third,  and  in  spe- 
cial cases  even  to  less,  and  increased  proportionately 
the  crown's  share.  And  when  the  resulting  expan- 
sion of  the  school  system  forced  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  classify  the  schools  and  teachers  more  mi- 
nutely, it  bore,  without  questioning,  the  increased 
cost  of  the  classification. 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  '  vested  "  schools,  how- 
ever, the  "  non-vested  schools  persisted,  and  the 
semi-irresponsible  Board  of  Education  contributed  to 
this  persistence.  For  fifteen  years  the  democracy  of 
the  colony  agitated,  and  at  last,  in  1875,  forced  a  rec- 
ognitioi,  jf  its  demands.  The  Board  was  replaced  by 
a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown  as  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  State  aid  was 
to  be  withdrawn  from  "  non-vested  "  schools  after 
1880,  and  more  generous  support  was  to  be  offered  the 
"  vested,"  or  national,  schools.  Hereafter  the  state 
should  bear  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  the  total  cost  of  maintenance.    More- 
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over,  it  should  offer  special  aid  to  provisional  sehools 

rr'tela"  t'T  '""^«'. '•'  ~  dhS 
unaer  special  teachers,  and  to  t  nerant  schools  th« 
prototypes  of  the  later  part-time  scl  Jl".  '    ''' 

ZZ^a-       i  -,?*'*''   g"""nar,  histoiy,  geoCTaphv 

Z  Z:' t^S^ir"'  ^"'''^'  "ndTla^fdraw: 
inp,  must  be  wholly  unsectarian.  Subject  to  the 
usual  exemptions  attendance  was  to  be  ~Ur^ 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  for  auZ"  12^ 
days  per  year  in  the  districts  where  the  compulsorv 

tZZT/''V°''^J''  "P*""'  proclaSn  "K 
speaks  much  for  the  influences  that  control  modern 
democracies  that  the  clause  has  never  yet  beTn  pro 
claimed,  and  is  practically  inoperative/  ^ 

authoX     T^:  V"*'  "/""'q'-'i-'^eognition  of  local 
district  to  elect  a  school  committee  of  five  members 
to  report  upon  and  direct  urgent  repairs    to  L"d^ 
registers,  to  supervise  t  e  attendance^nd,  Vn  aT^ 
eral  way  the  conduct .  .  tJie  schools.  '  ^ 

n.^^*"^  "^'"^^  A"^«  '^°  made  since  1875  in  the 

s^atelehLr^p'^-""'  T'^'''^  P'°^'^-->  -d 
state  schools.     Provisional  schools  are  kept  in  re- 
pair by  the  loca    subscribers,  but  the  state  may  a'd 
in  the  organisation  of  these  schools  bv  a^ant  of 
one-half  the  cost,  or  not  more  than  £50. "  Thermain 
tenance  rests  wholly  with  the  state.    Part-time  sc^^Is 
are  conducted  as  elsewhere  in  Australi"     The  ,da 
Z  inr""'",!.^  the  various  classes  of  scWlfis 
seen    n  the  numbers.     In  1899  there  were  412  state 
schools  in  Queens  and    469  provisional  sch"ls,  and 
22  part-time  schools.    It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that 
there  are  173  private  schools  in  Queensland,  attended 
by  about  one-tenth  of  the  school  children  of  the  »1 
ony.     Inspection  ,s  carefully  organised.     Each  pri- 
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mary  school  is  inspected  twice  a  year,  once  for  gen- 
eral inspectoral  purposes,  and  once  solely  for  exam- 
ination and  promotion  purposes.  Private  or  church 
schools  may  seek  the  sen-ices  of  a  public  inspector, 
and  all  inspected  schools  may  compete  for  state  schol- 
arships. 

Teachers  are  ranked  as  classified  teachers,  unclassi- 
fied teachers,  and  pupil-teachers.  The  Governor  in 
Council  appoints  the  "  classified  "  teachers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Instruction,  the  "  unclassified,"  and 
the  pupil-teachers.  Only  the  "classified"  may 
be  principals  or  assistants,  but  on  passing  certain 
state  examinations  the  "  unclassified  "  may  become 
the  "  classified."  Promotion  among  the  "  classified  " 
teachers  (there  are  eight  classes  of  public  schools  and 
eight  grades  of  salaries)  depends  upon  the  teacher's 
experience  and  skill,  and  upon  his  certificate.  While 
the  salaries  of  the  "classified"  teachers  are  fixed, 
those  of  the  "  unclassified  "  are  subject  to  the  special 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Pupil-teachers  form  an  important  part,  too  im- 
portant, perhaps— of  the  teaching  staff  of  Queens- 
land. Their  four-years'  course  of  training  includes 
four  classes  separated  by  annual  examinations,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  not  specifically  pedagogical. 

Nothing  can  be  said  here  of  kindergartens,  infant 
schools,  continuation  classes  and  normal  schools. 
Queensland  has  none.  Exhausted  by  recent  financial 
troubles,  the  colony  has  given  all  its  strength  to  the 
development  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools. 

Secondary  Education. — Since  1897  extra-subjects 
have  been  added  to  the  elementary  course  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  but  the  popular  objection  to  too  exten- 
sive a  public-school  course,  aided  by  the  inspectors' 
opposition  to  the  dissipation  of  teaching  energy  over 
many  subjects,  has  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  addi- 
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tion.     The  Grammar  School  Act  of  ISftn  „«     ^ 
state  jrrant  of  ta  nnn  .„.       j     ■      .       ■"'''"  offered  a 
a  Gr.1^„  &h^?"  !"7't  "-.^  «•«  and  buildings  of 
vide  £1,000  TX;  Xr  -'^  '''''^';  ^^<"'1«1  P'o 
echool  itself  should  hi  Z  ,  7  J?'"     ^""^  «'«"""«'• 

a  majority  of  rhit'^m   ^^  s^^/lS'""'''  ^""i' 
nated.    Subject  to  .h„  „        .  "  °*  «ro«-n-nom  - 

should  fixfeirsaLt,      T"'  "P'""*'"''  ••"''  ^"'i 
secondary  acWfe  t1.,!,  I    .f"'^'^''''"'  '™»We  in 

colony,     ihe  favourable  rcnort  of  thi.  P,,™~-    • 
awaits  the  tardy  action  of  the  state  ^ommissioa 
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Technical  Education.— Dn^ing  and  sewing  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  technical  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  The  art  classes  organised  in  various 
urbar  centres  by  local  committees,  and  aided  gen- 
cro'i  ./  by  the  crown,  have  recently  been  supple- 
me.'-'A  by  special  classes  in  technical  or  scientific 
subjects.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  held  in  Rock- 
hampton,  Towncsville,  Ipswich,  and  Toowoomba, 
while  the  best-known  school  is  the  Metropolitan  Tech- 
nical School  at  Brisbane.  Perhaps  the  most  hope- 
ful of  the  technical  schools  of  the  colony  is  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  College,  founded  in  1897 
near  Brisbane.  With  its  experimental  farms,  its 
laboratories,  and  its  well-conducted  course  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  this  school  will 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of  the  colony. 
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Ai-TirouoK  considerable  attention  has  necessarily 
^^  given  to  kindergarten  teaching  in  connection 
nth  the  educational  systems  of  Europe  and  the 

L"^t  T*""'-'"  ""P<"'*«nt  >8  tfaia  phase  of  nine- 
teenth century  instruction,  that  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  give  a  separate  brief  study  to  this  subject. 

Johann   Ileinrich   Pestalozzi   (1746-1827)   paved 
^.e  way  for  Froeljel's  great  work;  without  Pestalozzi 
J-roebel  had  hardly  been  possible.     Pestalozzi  was  a 
visionary;  in  many  ways  an  impracticable  dreamer, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  if  education  wercS 
on  a  more  natural  basis  society  would  bo  uplifted 
and  many  of  the  evils  infecting  humanity  would  van- 
ish     He  was  first  moved  to  practical  endeavour  by 
reading  Kousseau's  Maile,  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  celebrated  book  opened  an  industrial  scIkk.I 
for  the  poor.    After  five  years'  work  the  school  proved 
a  failure,  but  Pestalozzi  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm, 
and  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  some  eight- 
een years  later  to  establish  a  somewhat  similar  insti- 
tution at  Stanz,  a  town  on  Lake  Lucerne,  he  went  at 
his  work  with  all  the  energy  of  his  early  youth.     In 
this  establishment  he  was  without  Ixmks  or  apparatus, 
but  it  is  said  that  in  a  few  months  he  succeeded  in 
elevating  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  .•ondition 
27 
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of  his  pupils.  A  year  after  beginning  his  wor'.  at 
Stanz  he  became  assistant  teacher  at  a  schixil  at  Burg- 
dorf,  and  worked  with  a  "  sacred  zeal  "  and  "  devoted 
love  "  that  won  the  hearts  (if  all  liis  pupils.  But  it 
was  not  until  1805  when  he  oiwned  the  celebrated 
school  at  Yverdun  that  his  system  of  education  be- 
came widely  known.  Students  flocked  to  him,  teach- 
ers came  for  instruction  in  his  methods,  and  enthu- 
siasts made  pilgrimages  to  his  institution. 

The  vital  principle  of  his  fystcm  was  a  simple  one: 
"  the  natural,  ])rogrossive,  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human 
being." 

He  based  his  teaching  on  the  facts  that  "  sponta- 
neity and  self-activity  are  the  nr.-.cssary  conditions 
under  which  the  mind  educates  ii  .  : :',  and  gains  power 
and  independence,"  that  '•  knowing  and  doing  must 
proceed  together.  The  chief  aim  of  education  is  the 
development  of  the  learner's  powcis,"  and  that  ''  all 
education  must  bo  based  on  the  leariier's  own  observa- 
tion— on  his  own  personal  experience." 

Herein  is  the  root  of  all  modern  <'ducation  and 
in  the  hands  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  I'estalozzi's  great 
follower  and  pupil,  the  plant  thus  Hriuly  rooted  was 
to  bear  cKccUent  fruit. 

Friedrich  Froel)el,  who  stands  iirst  anuing  the  men 
who  have  contributed  of  their  genius  to  the  advance- 
ment of  elementary  education.was  born  at  Oberweiss- 
hach  in  the  Thuriugian  Forest  in  1782.  In  early  life 
he  was  left  much  to  himself,  and  nature  took  the  sen- 
sitive child  in  hand  and  he  wiis  edui-ated  by  nuitact 
with  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  with  the  lowing  of  cattle 
and  the  aongs  of  birds,  with  the  brawling  of  cataracts 
and  the  babbling  of  brooks.  Ue  was  considered  a 
lazv  and  stupid  boy  at  school  and  unworthy  of  a 
higher  education :  and  so,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
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educational  ca  oor  in  ISn   ,f  '"V"'.'  !'  ''"'"'^  "'  l"'^ 

K'zp^^;ri;:ot'Xt;tr£ 

^evoral  other  p„pils  ,,.ro  adjed  l.e  rc",t^e  \,i,  ,. 
dorf  and  Lnngcthnl,  tw„  v„„„ger  men   w  m  I,,, 

2-.od.«lM-n.durin,Mi;oean^:-rof  13' ,  et: 
and  a8«,,,t  !,„„  n  hi,  wnvk.  'fhe^ehool  wa,  mZd 
to  KeiUicu,  and  here  IVoek.],  Langethal,  ilidd/n- 
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(lorf,  and  Barop,  fonncd  an  educational  community ; 
their  faith  was  great,  and  for  fourteen  years  they 
struggled  on,  often  in  such  poverty  that  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  1840  he  opened  at  Blankenburg  the  first  kin- 
dergarten, in  \;hich  he  said  he  would  endeavour  to 
convert  children's  activities,  energies,  amusements,  oc- 
cupations, all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  his  purpose,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
fonn  play  into  work.    This  work  would  be  education 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.    The  kindergarten  Avas 
a  kind  of  play  school,  a  "  garden  of  children,"  for  fur- 
thering "  the"  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  growth 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven."  He 
recognised,  as  Wordsworth  had  ulready  done  in  his 
immortal  ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood,  that  the  occupation 
of  children  was  "  endless  imitation  "  and  by  emphasis- 
ing this  in  games  in  which  they  could  imitate  objects 
in  nature  and  the  actions  of  their  elders  their  capacity 
for  feeling  and  thinking  would  be  increased  and  their 
minds  stimulated  to  invent  and  create.    The  leading 
trait   in   youth   was,   he   saw,   "  restlessness."     The 
young  needed  companionship,  sympathy,  and  occu- 
pation,    lie  would  bring  tlicni  together  into  little 
communities,  human  gardens,  and  have  over  them 
superintendents  who  would  be  true  child-gardeners, 
directing  their  mental  growth  and  causing  the  sun- 
light of  play  to  so  shine  upon  them  that  they  would 
become   licautiful   and   strong.      Social   games   and 
games  that  would  interpret  nature  wore  invented  by 
Froebel,  and  in  them  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  ade- 
quately train  the  senses  of  the  children.    In  order  to 
cultiv.il'  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  sound  and  motion, 
music  and  poetry  played  an  important  part  in  the 
games,    riiildrcn,  too,  were  not  to  be  too  closely  con- 
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fined,  but  were  to  sjK.nd  nu,cl,  of  their  time  in  the 

tend  a  little  garden.  His  objeet  was  ••  ,0  piv,.  ehil- 
dren  employn.ent  ,n  ..pree,„o„r  with  tbeir  «h,.le  „,- 
ture,  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  e.xereise  their 
en«es,  to  engage  their  ;,w„k,.„i„..  n.ind.  nnd  thr  ,nd 

;::  xc'"  "f '■•''''"•  "'■'''''''"•'•'' «•''■' -''"••'■""' 

tnej  tullow  ereatures:  it  is  os|„riu]iv  to  <nii,l,.  „ri,rl,. 
tl.o  heart  and  the  afleetion,,.  and  toleldT  ,  ,  'f  o 
or.gma  gronnd  of  all  life,  to  nnity  with  ,he,„selves." 
Ihe  leading  ideas  in  Froebel's  edueational  sys- 
tem have  been  summed  np  as  f.dlcjws : 

"  1.  The  task  of  edncation  is  to  assist  natnral  de- 
velopment towards  its  destined  en.I.  As  the  ehil.l's 
development  begins  with  its  first  breath,  so  nnisf  its 
education  also. 

"  2  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole 
after-devel.,p,nent,  so  the  early  beginnings  of  educa- 
tion are  of  most  importance. 

"  3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  .levelopment  do  not 
go  on  separately  ,n  childhood,  but  the  two  are  closelv 
bound  up  with  each  other. 

"4.  Early  education  must  deal  directiv  with  the 
physical  development,  and  influence  the  s,',iritunl  ,1,- 
velopment  through  the  e.xcrcise  of  the  senses 

''5.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the'exenise 
of  these  organs  is  in.iicated  by  nature  in  tb,.  utterances 
of  the  child  8  instincts,  and  through  these  ah.ne  can 
a  natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

"  6.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  b<ing  destined 
to  become  reasonable,  express  not  only  physical  but 
also  spiritual  wants.    Kdncation  has  to' satisfy  both 

"7.  The  developnicnt  of  the  limbs  by  incans  of 
movement  is  the  first  that  takes  place,  and  therefore 
claims  our  first  attenli..n. 

*  Painter  :  //«ory  ,/  Education. 
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"  8.  Physical  iiiiiirpssions  are  at  thf  liopinninfj  of 
life  the  onlv  possiW.^  medium  f<pr  awakening  the 
child's  -oul. '  These  uoprcssions  shoukl,  therefore,  Ih' 
regulated  as  -.ystematicall.v  as  is  the  care  ot  the  bo.ly, 
and  not  Iw  left  '.o  chance." 

Froeliel.  in  propagating  his  ideas  d.d  not  In 
any  means  tind  hi^  path  all  roses;  indeed  it  was 
thieklv  strewn  with  thorns.  For  eight  vears  he  srng- 
gled  against  great  difficulties  in  his  scnool  at  blank- 
eiihurg,  but  tinally  had  to  close  it  for  want  ot  funds. 
In  18S1  he  was  to  receive  a  still  severer  blow.  Ue 
had  hoped,  and  indeed  had  made  an  appeal  tor  state 
help  but  the  Prussian  government  in  tliat  year  de- 
clared that  •■  schools  founded  on  Froebol's  prinaples 
or  principles  like  them  could  not  be  allowed. 

He  had,  however,  several  years  before  this,  at- 
tracted to  his  educational  endeavors  the  attention  of 
a  noble  and  philanthropic  woman,  the  Baroness  Jlar- 
cnholtz-BiJlow,  who  was  to  be  the  great  propagandist 
of  his  svstem  of  education. 

Although  the  Prussian  government  kad  for  tue 
time  being  cheeked  the  spread  of  Froebehsm  it  was 
soon  to  become  popular  thnm^onr  the  civilised  world. 
Froebel  died  in  18.';2,  and  s,>  w«le  wad  his  intlueuce 
about  that  time  that,  in  1S.',4,  the  Rouges  introduced 
the  kindergarten  into  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
Ilenrv  Barnard,  in  bis  report  .>n  education  to  the 
government  of  Conneetict,  said  that  he  believed 
Froel»r«  method  t,.  be  "  by  far  the  most  original,  at- 
tractive and  philosophic  form  of  infant  development 
the  world  had  vet  s,^.  The  Baroness  Marenboltz- 
Biilow  influenced  the  French,  those  enthusiasts  for 
new  ideas,  an.i  they  took  hold  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  bv  1  ««1  there  were  a  numljer  of  successful  schools 
in  Franee  Through  the  influence  of  another  enthu- 
siastic woman,  Madame  Salis-Schwabe,  who  deplored 
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flic  illitcrapv  of  tho  jmor  in  lipr  country,  the  kinder- 
gni-tcii  Wiis  intn.ducc^d  into  Italy  in  IXt'l.  Austria 
and  l!(dfrinni  and  utlicr  Knropeaii  conntrii  s  now  have 
llioir  kindorirartcns;  hnt  ll.o  syxtpni  has  revived  wid- 
'■■■t  attention  and  it-i  hcst  dfvelopmpiit  in  Aniorica. 
\hv  work  in  th.'  I'nitod  States  has  alroads-  Ix-cn 
tonnlied  on  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  edi:-a'ti..n  in 
that  mnntrv,  and  the  leaders  in  the  kindergarten 
niovemont  mentioned  ;  hnt  the  f,,llowinfr  passage  from 
tho  preface  hy  W.  T.  Harris  to  Snsan  K.  Blow's 
Si/mlmhr  Eihirnlion  adniirahlv  shows  the  wonderfnl 
advance  nnidc  al.mf:  the  lines  of  Frochel's  system. 

■■  The  kimlergarlen  constantly  gains  gron'nd  in 
the  I  nitcd  .States  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  1S!)l'  an 
incpnry  sent  i.iit  from  the  liiireau  of  Kdiieation  oli- 
tained  information  of  the  existence  of  l',1100  private 
kinih'rgartens,  and  4.-):i  pul.lic  kiiolereartcns.  Of  the 
former,  l,14^  failed  tn  respond  to  the  incpiirv  sent 
them.  Tho  >•:,■>  private  kindergartens  tha,  reported 
had  l,fi()2  teachers  and  .■!:!.(i:i7  pupils.  The  +.",!)  j.nh- 
lic  kin<lergartens  reported  ',i;!;!  teachers  and  ;il,(i,"ill 
jwpils  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  returns  showed 
a  total  of  nearly  l'..-|(I(I  kindergartens,  with  an  en- 
rcdlment  of    .-,,J!Mi  p„pi|s  in  the  l.:il  1  that  reported. 

■■  Accord.  ,g  to  thc<  rei)orts  from  year  to  year 
there  weic  in  1S7:!,  ^i  far  as  could  lie  learne.l',  42 
kindergartens,  T-'!  teachers,  \^:,-l  jiupils. 

••  Five  years  later  |  l.'^7.'<  |  these  had  increased  to 
1.">!l  kindergartens,  :\~{;  teachers,  4.71I7  pupils. 

■'  In  1HH2  there  were  reported  :!4s  kindergartens, 
>^14  teachers,    |i;,!)lil  pupils. 

•■  III  IHSM,  :,->{  kindergartens,  1,2(12  teachers, 
1)1,227  pupils. 

In  1S!I2.  as  aliove  stated,  reports  were  received 
from  l,;in  kindergartens,  haviii!;  2„');i."<  teachers,  and 
6.'i,2!'ti  pupil-,  atid  the  address,.-    ,f  nearly  as  many 
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more  were  obtained  which  failed  to  make  reports 
when  asked.  It  may  be  safe  to  estimate  the  number 
of  kindergartens  at  3,000,  the  teachers  at  5,000,  and 
the  inipils  at  10(»,000." 

The  "  new  education  "  of  Froebcl  has  been  more 
far  reaching  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  has 
brought  with  it  "  a  new  leaven  "  that  is  making  its 
influence  felt  through  all  grades  of  education.  It 
rang  the  death-knell  of  the  pedant,  and  m  public 
school,  high  school,  and  university,  the  nature-method 
of  Froebel  is  aupe-soding  the  old  methods  that  seemed 
to  look  upon  the  cliild-inind  merely  as  a  receptacle 
for  words  and  facts. 
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PLAY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FACTOR. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PLAY  AS  AX  KDUCATIONAI.  FACTOR. 

The  educational  value  of  play,  and  its  systematic 
utilisation  in  pedagogy,  has  had  much  more  attention 
in  iurope  than  in  America.  In  Frocbel's  kinder- 
garten play  19  considered  of  vital  importance,  l.ut 
latey  a  movement  has  been  set  afoot  of  establishing 
public  playgrounds  in  city  parks,  and  also  connecting 
play  with  gymnastics  in  schools  of  lower  and  .second- 
ary grade.  Educators  are  apt  to  bestow  more  at- 
tention to  the  intellectual  value  than  to  the  biological 
importance  of  play.  Play,  in  youth,  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
plete instincts  implanted  by  education.  Just  lieeause 
play  IS  not  a  thing  forced  bv  necesaitv,  and  is  not  a 
mechanical,  but  a  free,  joyous  activity' of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  child,  it  is  more  apt,  than  anything  else,  to 
educate  the  whole  child.  While  instruction  mav 
strengthen  inborn  powers,  play  will  applv  the.se  pow- 
ers in  an  independent  manner  ;'the  exercise  of  both  the 
sensory  and  motor  apparatus,  or  organs,  aids  the  de- 
velopment of  emotional  and  intellectual  )>owers. 

With  the  development  of  inborn  faculties,  play 
offers  another  advantage,  namely,  the  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  nf  the  world.  During  play,  the 
child  takes  in  much  more  nf  the  rich  and  varied  con- 
tents of  the  world  hurroimding  him  than  we  give 
him  credit  for,  and  what  is  more,  he  learns  to  aecom- 
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modatc  himself  to  tlicsp  realities.  I'rcver  says:  "  It 
is  not  cnw^'-  'ble,  how  many  liiinian  beings  have 
gained   their   ever-dav  knowledge   tlirmigh  childish 

pl«.v-" 

The  eh  !  !  in  play  heeonies  aec|nainte(!  with  tones 
and  colore,  forms  and  events  of  ti.t  world.  Ele- 
mentary laws  of  nature  are  learned  in  play,  and  live 
natnre  heeomcs  familiar  through  Jilay  and  imitation. 
Alxjve  all,  the  eontents  of  the  hiiniiin  life,  the  variety 
of  hnman  oeenpalions,  and  many  hnman  events,  are 
first  learned  thrmigh  play,  or  if  not  learned,  they  arc 
at  least  antiei|)atod. 

We  see  from  this,  that  jday  gives  the  formation  for 
moral  character  Imilding.  Both  individnal  and  so- 
eial  education  are  enhanced  tlirnngli  i)lay.  The  in- 
dividual learns  to  repress  his  exidn'rant  jiowers  under 
uniform  moral  laws,  and  learns  to  lieeome  of  valuable 
service  to  the  social  whole.  All  limnan  virtues  can 
he  strengthened  in  play ;  all  \  ices  repressed.  At  an 
early  age,  the  child  learns,  through  pl:iy,  that  he  is 
a  part  of  a  social  whole,  that  it  will  not  uo  for  him 
to  separate  himself  from  others,  and  ihat  all  noble 
aims  can  he  reached  better  in  unison  with  others. 
The  child  learns  that  joy  in  play  is  only  possible,  if 
all  are  willing  to  obey  the  nilos  of  the  play.  He 
learns  to  measure  himself  and  his  strength  with  otli- 
ers,  learns  to  luidcrstand  and  esteem  others,  learns  to 
bow  willingly  befr>rc  authority.  Under  certnin  cir 
einnstanees,  play  will  even  show  him,  what  he  can 
do  best  in  the 'service  of  others.  Above  all,  jday 
teaches  him  self-assertion,  without  which,  no  moral 
independence  is  jiossible.  Play  subjects  the  child  to 
teasing  and  harmless  mockery,  and  thereby  teaches 
him  modesty  and  self-possession.  Of  course,  when- 
ever liberty'  and  self-government  are  allowed,  as  in 
piny,  many  dangers  are  attendant,  but  in  most  cases, 
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It  must 

:1 


P^ay  Itself  countcrlmlances  those  .iHngors.     Jt  mi.,i 
be  renembcrcl  always,  that  l^-twcon  fre^  plavT, 
mora    obligation  c.nanating  from  tuZeJ.i 
sohool  and  authority  of  .su,S>rior"  t   "f,  r  ,  eV*     ,' 
greater  agcucy  of  the  two.'^In  the  plavi  ,g  of  o  iU 

of  an  u^WTinen"  I  "*';,''  '"'''""r-    ^^B--'  "«-  vioh  tor 

a?L   .         ■••■^-n'l'les  the  .lesire  for  revontto,  h,„  has 
alj^dy  underlytng  it, ,,ei,,,„„f  ,,„,,,,,;„■  J'^.,;- 

In   imitating  soeial  .x'eupations,   that   of  father 
mother    teaeher  and  others    the  child   becomes  „,^ 

patiom  """""'""  "'  "■"'''  '""'»'•""■ 

valueZ'lh"  T-i  r'''^,-P'''^  '■""""t  develop  its  full 
IrZ  t  .  1'"^'  ""''■'■''  '■♦  '"■  """loeted  or  directed 
proper  y  by  adults.  Of  „,urse,  the  first  warning  ,' 
Do  no  direct  too  nmch.  It  is  one  of  the  c  ™t  .1 
.;  .aracter,st,cs  of  play,  that  it  should  afford  fr'! 
"lent.  This  essentu.1  is  annihilated  when  liberty  in 
forming  games  ,s  curbed  too  ,„uch.  Jean  P  ur  ^i] 
I  am  afra.d  of  every  adult  hair-covered  1  and     ; 

knocking  off  the  colour  here  or  there,  whi,.h  mid, 
develop    ,nto  glorious   flowers."      Therefore   a  1    , 
tetnpts   0  systematise  the  various  forc-s  of  man   to  , 
methodteal  school  of  play,  contradict  the    ""in'a 
quality  of  play.     In  this  point  manv  of  th..  i,,,.. 
torions    efforts    of    Froebcl    are    wofully    en-on"  u 
They  eon  a.„  too  m«,.l.  of  rcfl^-tioi,,  too  much  i„„ral- 
ismg,  and  therefore  spoil  the  iiuVvcte  of  th,.  child's 
Pla^     iiut  if  we  udvo<.atc  liberty  in  plav,  wc  do  not 
dispense  the  parents  of  the  double  duty  of  promoting 
play  and  suptryising  it.  -        i        "  '"g 

Even   the  animal   mother  induces  her   young  to 
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play,  and  she  does  it  by  participating  in  it. 
Human  parents  and  educators  .iliould  likcwi<c  take- 
part  in  the  play  of  their  children;  tlii^  is 
particularly  advisable  with  small  and  lonesome  chil- 
dren. There  is,  however,  a  danger  of  accustoming  the 
children  to  the  participation  of  adnlts  in  their  play; 
tact  is  needed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  partici- 
pation of  adults.  With  older  children  participation 
of  adults  in  play  nmst  ever  remain  a  special  favour. 
In  most  cases  mere  suggestions  are  suifieicnt.  Ad- 
miration and  praise  of  the  efforts  shown  must  be  very 
scarce.  In  making  suggestions,  of  course,  the  great 
wealth  of  traditional  games  is  resorted  to  first,  but 
also  new  features  may  be  added  to  old  games,  and 
new  games  may  be  invented. 

In  itself,  every  game  is  right,  provided  it  has  the 
value  mentioned  before.  It  is  wrong  to  exclude,  with 
moral  pedantry,  entire  types  of  games,  as  for  instance, 
games  for  gain  or  loss,  for  these  offer  chances  to 
gain  the  wholesome  exercise  of  accepting  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fate  with  humour  and  contentment.  There 
is,  of  course,  in  projwsing  games  tliis  one  principle  to 
be  considered :  Whatever  game  is  proposed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  child,  but 
it  should  alv.  ays  be  suggested  and  never  demanded  as 
a  duty. 

When  3  child  reject3  all  sugsestiong  of  play,  it  is 
best  to  let  liim  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  own  tc- 
diousness  rather  than  to  force  him  to  play.  The  as- 
sistance on  tilt  part  of  'he  adult  in  the  play  of  chil- 
dren should  not  degenerate  into  relieving  the  child  of 
the  burdens  of  play.  At  any  rate  the  aim  of  play 
should  always  be  to  allow  the  child  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  lil)erty  and  room  for  creative  activity. 

For  the  play  of  the  individual,  the  suggestive  activ- 
ity of  the  adult  may  be  nothing  but  the  handing  of 
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cumulation  of  tovs,  lionlthTa  /  f '""'  "^ 

toys,  such  as  steam  c„sine,   "or     f,'.!!  J  ""'f ''?-•''' 
and  the  like,  are  tov,  St  i        '  '""•'^'>-'K<"l  si'ips, 

for  imagin^/ioTaL"}:;;  thVSr  T,f  ^il  ,7^ 
fcr  lm.,r..,i„.  „j  S; 'jiS'iU  •  1°,"""'' .';*"*' 

also  has  an  irresistible  el.ar.n  for  children   bit  it ,.' . 
only  be  use.l  „„,ler  stnVt  s„rveill.,'ce       '  ' 

tliel  ill's     Bl''ir'''n'  •?■"  '"'"•  "  "■'•"""■""  "«  "I'l  as 

hobby-Iiorse,  the  ball,  Iho  I 
whip,  the  bowling-ball 


i,    — -    —.-..  nii^-u.iii,    tin.   sw 

Skates.     For  games  of  imitat 


arc  siif!Heste.l  bv'tlio 
lioiip,  the  r.ipp,  the  top,  the 


lie  swiiifr,  the  stilts,  .sled  and 
'ion,  figures  and  scenes 
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from  the  animal  world  serve  best;  also  imitation  of 
the  hmnan  social  world,  with  its  occupations  and 
labours.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  them  It 
is  very  advisable  to  give  children  tools  in  miniature, 
which  will  aid  them  in  work,  such  as  shovel,  spade, 
hammer,  saw,  dishes  and  pots.  They  gradually  fa- 
miliarise the  child  with  the  use  of  tool.,  a  most  de- 
sirable acquisition  for  any  child  rich  or  poor.  And 
"en,  we  may  mention  the  aids  for  artistic  creation: 
peue  Is,  brushes  and  colour-boxes,  clay  and  modelling 
wax  Of  course  the  sketch  picture-book,  which  is  to 
be  coloured,has  a  legitimate  place  in  this  list. 

Inducing  children  to  play  and  promoting  play  is 
not  all  the  adult  can  do.    He  must  also  add  the  ele- 
ment of  discipline.    The  educator  must  not  only  keep 
away  what  is  harmful  from  the  child,  but  he  must  also 
exclude  what  is  morally  dangerous  in  play.     Some 
children  show,  in  consequence  of  p  ay.ng  too  much, 
a  great  flightiness  in  all  kinds  of  legitimate  work, 
some  show  a  dangerous  passion  for  play,  wdnch  in- 
creases almost  to  intoxication.    In  every  such  case,  a 
change  in  the  toy,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  games,  may 
be  sufficient  to  curb  the  excrescences     It  is  an  admi- 
rable means  for  discipline  to  prohibit  play  at  times. 
There  are  children  who  would  much  rather  be  beaten 
than  be  forbidden  to  play.    There  are  other  dangers 
in  plav.    A  tendency  to  destruction  is  one,  the  other 
is  the  "rapid  growth  of  stubbornness  and  egotism,    in 
social  games,  selfishness  attempts  to  rule,  and  similar 
unpleasant  vices  will  crop  out.    In  games  of  war  the 
character  of  play  is  often  destroyed  by  passionate  lan- 
guage and  coarse,  rough  actions. 

The  liberty  of  play  must  have  a  double  limit  in 
(a)  duty  of  obedience,  (b)  in  work.  The  former 
must  from  the  very  beginning  stand  there  like  an  un- 
Bcalablc  wall,  and  concerning  the  second  it  must  be  w- 
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sistcd  upon  thaf  tl.e  child  must  gradually  learn  the 

difference  between  work  and  play.    He  is  to  see  and 

become  clearly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  must 

work,  but  m«,  play.    I„  H,e  first  occupations    f  work 

g.ven  to  children,  first,  of  course,  in'the  interest  of 

play.  It  _,s  well  to  awaken  the  consciousness,  that  he 

>s  engaging  in  occupations,  which  he  mav  not  take  up 

or  throw  aside  at  will,  but  which  must  be  completed 

I  order  to  be  released  from  them.     The  more  clearly 

the  labour  task  is  taught,  the  better  the  child  will  be 

prepared  for  school.     Side  by  side  with  these  labour 

tasks,   the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  and 

joy  IS  to  be  allowed  for  play.     Thus,  the  freshness, 

novelty  and  originality  of  the  play  is  preserved  and 

the  child  s  innate  powers  are  thus  fostered  by  the  two 

impelling  forces,  work  and  play. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  IS  EUROPE. 

"  School  Gardens  "  in  tte  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  are  a  very  recent  institution ;  but,  when  consid- 
ered as  including  all  gardens  serving  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  we  can  only  endorse  the  expression  of 
Ben  Akiba  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun ;  "  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  school  gardens  cease 
to  be  a  modern  institution. 

History  teaches  that  the  great  Persian  king,  Cyrus 
the  Elder  (559-529  B.  C),  laid  oflt  the  first  school 
gardens  in  Persia  in  which  the  sons  of  noblemen  were 
instructed  in  horticulture.  King  Solomon  (1015 
B.  C),  likewise,  possessed  extensive  gardens  in  which 
all  kinds  of  plants  were  grown,  probably  for  instruc- 
tion, "  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
which  grows  out  from  the  wall." 

The  botanical  gardens  of  universities  belong  to 
school  gardens  in  the  broader  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  first  one  to  establish  a  garden  of  this  kind  was 
Caspar  de  Gabriel,  a  rich  Italian  nobleman,  who,  in 
1525  A.  D.,  laid  the  first  out  in  Toscana.  Many 
Italian  cities,  Venice,  Milan  and  Naples,  followed 
this  example;  Pope  Pius  v.,  (1566-1572)  established 
one  in  Bologna,  and  Duke  Francis  of  Toseana  (1574- 
87),  one  in  Florence.  At  that  time  almost  every  im- 
portant city  in  Italy  possessed  its  botanical  garden. 

The  renowned  educator,  Amos  Comenius  (1592- 
1671),  in  his  great  treatise  on  education,  maintains 
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tree,,  flowers  and  herb,  a„dr.  """.'"'"'"'^  «"'«'  °° 
In  Germany   An^u^t  Tr  '"i?*"  '"  ^"Jo^  "-em." 

a  school  ga^n^LT^lL irS"^;""*^  ^f'"'^''^'' 
his  orphan  asvlnm  •  thi  C  '  '"  """"ection  with 
garden  CkS'  f^:."P^«"^  were  ^„pied  with 

idea  in  hi,^  "Lile^UXfifirt''''-'  ^^I'!- 
he  points  out  the  imnnrtril  i  ,  "^'  '"  ^hich 
educational  factor  ThIk-,"^  *l"'^*'"  ^"■•'^  «s  an 
Campe  an]  S^^ann^HSLdZf  ^""t'"'^' 
dens  among  educational  m7»r  J?'"'"'^*''  ''hool  gar- 
his  wards,  plantedTntr-  ^?«™P«  fg^thor  with 
trees  duriig  his  lifetLl     ST'^'^'^'^'Ood  of  10,000 

occupied  his?a  i:  XeS™'';.fPV  7^  'T''  ""'' 
work.  "  I  wish,"  sa  d  he  "  trll  ""''  »"<>'"' 
<»ntral  point  of  my  agricultural?.^  "/  "''?'"  •'«' 
forts.  The  childrL  fre  tol  Ct  ^an"/fZ^  ?^- 
structed,  at  work  "  ^  '  "°''  *"  •»  i"" 

Fro'trwtttd  itfirkiir^%'''^--^;^  "^ 

enbnrg  in  Thurineia  in  1  s7n   *'°'^"«arten  at  Blank- 
gardening  for  the'   'r^r  eh^^  r„'[rr'"'';'^''  "«•" 

W^t^h  regard  to  schools  in  general,  however,  these 
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isolated  attempts  are  of  little  sij^iiiiicance,  since  they 
affected  only  private  educational  institutions  and 
higher  schools. 

School  gardens  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  dsvelo])- 
nient  when  their  establishment  in  connection  with 
rural  elementary  schools  especially  as  required  by 
law.  This  first  occnrred  in  Austria.  The  Austrian 
Imperial  School  Law  of  llarch  14th,  1869,  defines 
in  §  03  that  "  where  practicable  a  garden  and  a 
place  for  agricultural  experiments  shall  be  established 
at  every  rural  school."  A  supplementary  regulation 
of  Aug>ist  20,  1870,  furthermore  requires  that  in- 
stnietion  in  natural  history  shall  be  given  in  an  appro- 
priately arranged  school  garden.  At  the  Vienna  ex- 
position in  1873,  a  sehoolhouse  with  a  perfectly 
equipped  garden  was  exhibited ;  this  not  only  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  new  idea,  but  stimulated  further 
progress. 

Professor  Erasmus  Schwab  may  be  considered  the 
actual  founder  of  elementary  school  gardens  in  Aus- 
tria, although  single  gardens  existed  before  his  time ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Neunkirchen  laid  out  as  early 
as  1700.  Others  deserving  of  merit  in  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  developing  the  school  garden  idea  are: 
Professor  Alexander  Mell  of  Marburg;  Dr.  Francis 
Langauer,  of  Vienna,  teacher  and  editor  of  the 
"School  Garden"  (1885-91);  Francis  Susnik,  of 
Vienna,  teacher;  Frederick  Staudinger,  of  Graz, 
teacher;  etc.  In  Austro-Hungary,  the  classical  land 
of  school  gardens,  there  are,  at  present,  over  18,000 
covering  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres ;  the  most  are 
found  in  the  crown  lands  of  Bohemia  (4,500),  Mo- 
ravia (2,000),  Lower  Austria  (1,000),  Steiermark 
(800),  Corinthia  (300),  Silesia  (500),  and  so  on. 
The  idea  is  best  developed  and  exemplified  in  Styria, 
where  there  is  no  school  without  a  garden.    The  Her- 
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KriiT'of^r'-^'  "f"  "-^  P^^-'l^-oy  of  Director 

Oraz  in   1880,  iro.hibited^  f  "T'*"'l  ''"'''  '" 
den  ^vhich  received  ml  ann^^^^^^^^         school  ga,. 

.nended  the  establish^e'ilf  of  s 'ritatTn"' 
1881,  an<l  gave  them  powerfnl  support  Ev  ,'ff  ? 
pme  circulars  and  Lancial  aid    [,   „  T      *^r?' 

many  ways  supplying  deficiencies.     Besides  imnrm 

'18I2  defi'7''™ "'  '^f ''""'  "-■ '-  "f  Sa  "rr  ■ 

that  £"!'  T'""  "^  '•"'^■^  ^''^  elementary  scl  J,ls 
ttiat  places  the  first  instructions  in  horticlf,,,.         1 

S'Sdi"  •"T"'""  ?r<'™^  oTthe'a'r.ad:' 
m  the  middle  grade,  pupils  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
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kinds  of  soil,  fertilisation  and  field  work ;  and  in  the 
highest  grade,  they  learn  farming,  agriculture,  book- 
keeping and  horticulture.  A  decree  of  December  24, 
1885,  requires  that  instruction  on  these  subjects  be 
not  limited  to  theory,  but  be  combined  with  experi- 
ments in  the  school  garden.  According  to  another  de- 
cree of  December  11,  1887,  no  plan  of  a  school 
building  in  the  country,  to  which  the  State  contrib- 
utes, shall  be  accepted  unless  a  garden  is  attached. 
Model  school  gardens  are  found  at  different  French 
seminaries  ("ecofe*  normales);  as,  for  instance,  at  Bc- 
8an9on,  Xancy,  Limoges,  Kennes,  Toulon,  Lyons,  and 
so  on.  After  the  course  of  study  has  been  completed, 
many  French  seminaries  send  tlieir  pupils  to  agricul- 
tural schools  to  acquire  a  practical  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

In  Belgium,  the  study  of  horticulture  is  compul- 
sory. For  practical  purposes  the  school  law  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1873,  requires  that  each  school  shall  have  a 
garden  of  at  least  39.54  sq.  rds.,  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  instruction  in  agriculture,  botany  and  hor- 
ticulture. A  royal  decree  of  January  9,  1897,  lays 
special  stress  on  vegetable  culture  in  which  female 
teachers  must  be  sufficiently  versed  to  give  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction.  All  elementary  schools  in 
Belgium  have  gardens  and  the  government  expends 
6,000  francs  annually  as  prizes  among  pupils  who 
have  excelled  in  this  department  of  study. 

Naturally  the  English  with  their  sense  for  the  prac- 
tical, attach  great  importance  to  manual  labou'  and 
agriculture.  The  State  occupies  itself  very  little  with 
this  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  especially  after 
confirmation ;  private  societies  receive  support  from 
the  state,  however,  for  the  further  instruction  of 
those  who  have  left  school.  These  societies  establish 
so-called  continuation  schools,  not  only  for  commerce 
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lltJ\m^'rT  'r  "^'.'""""'•^  "■"•  '-«ioult..re. 
tion  with  tlieso  aol.ools  wl.idi  sen-e  for  thcoreticnl 
and  praefeal  instruolion.     Besides  bei,,.  pr^ont  a 
ZiTtZ'  r"'  "f  r  "'  '^•'"g^  "f  'P^ia    beds 
prizes  are  awarded  for  tlic  be^t  wnrl-  '■°I"°"f  *'""  an" 

..^se,.,  f„,  .Ms  de;:i^:;TL,itvtre„i;''^ 

lectures  that  are  given  free  by  agrieultnral  soerct I'es 
manifesTed  ?„r°Z"*""*  '°  "•""'  «"''''-  ''-  I^- 
Austria.     A  royal  circular  of  October  15,  1869    re- 

I08  4  sq.  rds  to  be  appropriately  kid  out.  In  1870 
Sweden  m.mborcd  1,600,  i„  1^80,  2,000,  and  in 
im,  as  many  as  4,670  school  gardens.  Of  late  year" 
this  n„„ber  has  sensibly  diminished  since,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  more  importance 'a  p4s! 
ent  IS  attached  to  manual  labour,  to  which  ihe  stTte 

^rr:-^:r„dS^--,j^;^ 
Sstti^i"^"-^-'^''"--"-^^^^^ 

«rard"enTfr!!'hf  ""^  '""*''*"i  ^"'^''''  '"""  f»™«  and 
gardens  are  beginning  to  be  attached  to  the  people's 

schools  in  many  villages  for  purposes  of  instrucMoi! 

m  horticulture  and  agricultn/e.   'as  a  rule  Hie  com 

munity  or  resident   landhol.leis  give   ,  e   reqiZd 

amoimt  of  and  free.    The  best  developed  gar  fen  Tre 

found  in  the  province  of  Vehaterino,  af  in  so,"thern 

Russia ;  257  of  the  504  schools  in  this  ,listr"ct  ^l^Less       ' 

such  small  modern  arrangements,  divided  into  sections 

for  grain,  vegetables  and  fniit,  kitchen  truck,  gra^ 

and  mulberry  trees  for  the  raising  of  the  silic-worm. 

in  1895,  these  schools  collectively  cultivated  296.52 
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acres  of  land  including  vineyards,  and  possessed  12,- 
000  fruit  trees  and  over  1,000  beehives. 

In  Germany,  school  gardens  have  not  as  yet  Ix-cn 
regulated  by  law;  nevertheless  the  idea  struck  root 
twenty  years  ago.     In  some  German  states    legis  a- 
tion  for  schools  requires  or  defines  it  as  desirable, 
that  each  school  shall  have  a  garden;  but  this  is 
meant  to  serve  more  specially  lor  the  maintenance  of 
the  teacher.    It  is  not  so  often  arranged  for  purposes 
of  instruction  as  desirable.    The  moat  is  done  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees;  nearly  every  teacher  m  tl.e 
country  possesses  a  small  orchard.    In  the  larger  cities 
gardens  are  occasionally  established  to  furnish  the 
plants  required  for  instruction   in  natural  his  ory. 
Such  gardens,  in  which  only  certai"  kinds  of  plants 
are  cultivated,  are  called  partial  school  gardens.     To 
provide  pupils  with  plants  for  instruction  presents 
considerable  difficulties  in  cities,  and  has  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  large  gardens.     Such  central 
school    gardens    whicl     furnish    plant    material    to 
schools,  exist  in  mr.ay  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 
The  first  was  established  in  the  "  Humboldt-Hain 
in  Berlin,  and  covers  9.88  acret     Since  1879,  Magde- 
burg possesses  a  central  school  garden  in  the     Uer- 
renkrugpark,"  which  contains  a  section  of  beds  of 
61.78  acres,  17.30  acres  of  tree  gardens,  and  4.94 
acres  in  the  botanical  division.  .  on  i  .t 

Leipsie  ranks  next  in  order  with  an  area  of  32.12 
acres  in  1888;  in  1889,  Breslau  possessed  5.14  acres; 
Mannheim,  4.94  acres  in  1890;  Cologne,  4.94  acres 
in  1891 ;  Altona,  3.5  acres  in  1891;  Karlsruhe,  1.73 
acres  in  1894;  Elberfeld,  Kalbcrg,  Stettin,  and 
many  others  with  gardens  of  greater  or  less  e-  .nt. 
In  many  eases  plants  are  arranged  according  to  fami- 
lies. In  the  central  school  garden  f  Berlin,  the 
plants  are  arranged  according  to  geographical  zones. 
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Besidea  these,  numerous  smaller  gardens  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  second  and  elementary 
schools.  In  PriHsiii  gnrdens  have  existed  at  ti  e  Wil- 
helms  Gymnasium  of  Berlin  since  1875,  co-erinK 
l.i4  acres ;  "  Joachinisthalor  Gymnasium  "  of  I?er- 
in  since  l.vS4,  .37  acres;  at  the  "  Friedcrich  Wil- 
lielms  Gymnasium"  since  1891,  .11  acres-  at  the 
pmnasia  o£  Wollin  since  1888,  7.4  acres;  at  Brom- 
bcrg  since  1802,  .2  acres ;  at  Oldesloe  since  1802  21 
acres;  at  the  gymnasium  of  Wittcn  on  the  Ruhr  since 

,1V:'  '},*  ""'■''  "'  *'"'  '"«''  *<■''""'  "f  «'«■"«<■"  since 
18 J],  .3,  acres;  at  the  normal  school  of  Wcisscnfela 
since  1837,  .80  acres;  besides  various  normal  semi- 
naries and  agricultural  winter  schools.  Gardens 
are  connected  with  people's  schools  in  Ilamhure, 
\\iesbaden,  Darfmund,  Magdeburg,  the  suburban 
cities  of  Oedcnimrg  and  Wenstadt  from  .07  to  21 
acres  in  size ;  in  Frankfort  on  the  llain,  Gerderath 
ill  the  Rhine  province,  since  188],  and  in  many  other 
places. 

In  Bavaria,  gardens  arc  specially  numerous  in 
Upper  Palatinate;  a  ministerial  decree  requires  them 
to  be  at  least  .12  acres  in  size.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  culture  of  fniit  trees.  The  schools  of 
Munich  are  provided  with  plants  for  purposes  of 
instruction  from  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  royal 
university.  In  Sa.xony  nearly  all  seminaries  have 
gardens ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Oschatz,  Aucrbach, 
Sehneeberg  and  so  on.  Most  elementary  schools  are 
also  provided  with  garc  13.  even  in  largt  cities  as 
Leipaic  and  Dresden.  At  the  second  international 
agricultural  e.'tposition  in  Dresden,  ISOO,  the  Teach- 
ers' Society  of  Sfxony  for  Xatiire  Study  exhibited  a 
'       '     '        '      which  receive 


the  State  medal. 


e  golden  1 


The  kingdom  of  Wiirtembcrg  has  proportionately 
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few  gardens  for  the  reason  that  horticulture  has  flour 
ished  there  for  centuries.  The  seminary  at  Wurtin- 
gen  possesses  a  garden  about  .40  acres  in  size.  In  the 
Grand  Ducliy  of  Baden  conditions  are  about  the  same 
•■  in  Wurtemberg.  Karlsruhe  has  three  small  gar- 
dens connected  with  people's  schools,  and  the  semi- 
nary of  Meersburg  possesses  one  of  insignificant  size. 
In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ilesse  gardens  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  seminaries  at  Alzey  and  Fricdberg 
since  1886,  as  also  with  several  people's  schools.  The 
schools  of  Thuringia  are  better  provided.  The  semi- 
nary at  Coburg  has  possessed  a  garden  since  1875, 
Weimar  since  1878,  and  Schleiz  since  1890;  the  senri- 
inaries  at  Eisenach,  Gotha,  Rudolstadt,  and  Greiz 
likewise  have  gardens.  The  gardens  connected  with 
people's  schools  are  mostly  only  partial  school  gar- 
dens; the  one  at  Coburg  with  an  area  of  .15  acres 
has  existed  since  1887 ;  that  of  Xeustadt  near  Coburg, 
.62  acres,  since  1885 ;  that  of  Triptis,  .49  acres,  since 
1890;  that  of  Altenburg,  since  1892;  that  of  Poss- 
neck,  .82  ?crc3,  since  1895;  gardens  are  connected 
with  the  citizens'  schools  of  Yena,  .05  acres,  Eisenach, 
Greiz,  SchmoUu,  Ronnenburg,  Neustadt  and  Weida, 
and  with  the  Lutheran  school  at  Gera.  School  gar- 
dens are  also  found  here  and  there  in  the  other  Ger- 
man states.  However,  if  they  are  to  make  any  fur- 
ther progress  for  common  benefit,  they  must  be  regu- 
lated by  law  and  receive  support  from  the  state. 
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TECHNICAL  EUrCATJO.y. 

The  term  "  technical  schools  "  has  a  comprehen- 
sive and  a  narrow  meaning.    TheEnglis'  commonly 
use  It  in  the  widest  possible  sense.    Ace     ine  to  this 
usage  every  art  and  profession  having  .,,  teihmq»o, 
all  institutions  teaching  a  special  a7t,  or  preparing  fo^ 
a  specihc  profession,  are  technical  schools.    Thus,  for 
instance,  a  theological  seminary,  or  a  medical  school, 
niiglit  be  called  as  much  a  technical  school,  as  a  weav- 
ers  school  in  Saxony,  or  a  watohmakcrs'  school  in 
Switzerland  may  lay  claim  to  that  term. 
TT  •    ^^.'^tinental  European  countries,  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  term,  technical  education,  is  used 
in  a  narrower  sense.    When  an  institution  is  intended 
to  convey  the  technique  of  a  single  art,  such  as  a  trade 
school,  or  a  commercial  school,  or  a  mining  college 
it  IS  called  a  monotechnical  school.    When  it  teaches 
techniques  of  a  variety  of  arts,  such  as  architecture 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry ' 
physics  and  others,  it  is  called  a  polyiechnical  insti- 
tute..    It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  apply  the  continental 
application.    All  schools,  mono  or  po?i/tcchnica!,  and 
also   agricultural,    industrial    and   commercial,    are 
sometimes,  and  very  justly,  classed  under  the  term 
special  schools."    This  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  gcnernl  pducational  institution^  which  are 
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intended  for  general  culture,  not  for  any  specific  oc- 
cupation or  profession. 

Under  the  term,  technical  schools,  may  be  classed : 

(1)  The  Polytechnical. — These  offer  the  highest 
type  of  technical  education.  They  rank  with  the  uni- 
versities in  Europe,  and  lately  claim  the  privilege, 
heretofore  held  by  them  only,  of  conferring  academic 
degrees.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  this  de- 
mand will  be  granted.  The  beat  schools  of  this  kind 
are  the  "  ficole  Polyt—'-nique,"  in  Paris ;  the  "  Poly- 
technieum,"  in  Ziirieh ;  the  "  Technological  Univer- 
sity," Charlottenburg,  Berlin ;  and  the  "  Polytechni- 
cal Institute,"  of  Vienna.  While  the  school  in  Paris 
numbers  only  from  two  to  three  linndred  students,  the 
other  three  institutions  range  between  two  and  four 
thousand  each.  Germany  has  nine  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  There  are  also  secondary  technical  schools, 
most  of  which  rank  with  high  and  preparatory  schools. 
They  are  mostly  monotechnical,  giving  the  technique 
of  one,  or  possibly  two,  arts.  They  are  either  purely 
technical,  such  as  industrial  and  trade  schools,  or  at- 
tempt both  special  and  general  training.  No  country 
or  state  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  special 
schools  of  all  kinds  as  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  in  Ger- 
nany,  but  those  institutions  liave  nearly  all  been  es- 
tablished during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  best  schools  of  this  kind,  at  least  the  most 
popular,  arc  those  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  and  Win- 
terthur  in  Switzerland.  Statistics  of  such  schools 
are  not  e^isily  available  because  they  are  of  such  recent 
origin,  and,  moreover,  have  been  established  by  such 
different  authorities  and  in  obedience  to  such  a  variety 
of  needs,  that  a  classification  is  hardly  possible.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  these  special  schools  of  a  secondary 
character,  are  -listing  the  attention  of  European 
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school  authorities.  The  State  governments  are  be- 
ginning to  subsidise  them  very  amply  and  boards  of 
trade  and  city  autlioritics  aid  them  very  materially 
To  use  an  analogy,  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
he  body  educational  as  the  English  secondary  schools 
to  the  other  schools  in  England;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  yet  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  educational 
scheme  of  the  state. 

(3)   Technical  Schools  of  an  Elementary  Grade.— 
I  liese  schools  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  America 
and  England,  but  on  the  continent  of  Euroiw  the  pa- 
rental care  of  the  governments  has  called  into  exist- 
once  a  system  of  educational  institutions),  unique  but 
very  effective.     The  boys  and  girls  of  tlie  elementary 
schoo  s  arc  required  to  attend  evening  and  holiday 
schools,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  them  from  los- 
ing tlie  benefits  of  their  elementary  education,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  occupations  "in  life.     This  ia 
tlie    reason    why   these    special    schools    are    called 
variously:     Continuation     Schools,     Supplementary 
hchools,  Apprentice  Scliools,  Drawing  Schools,  Trade 
bchools,  Agricultural  Schools  (in  the  rural  districts) 
A  1  these  ilcnicntary  special  schools  are  within  the 
scheme  and  system  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
btate.     The  snpfmTt  of  the  elementary,  technical  or 
special  schools  is  derived  both  from  state  and  com- 
munal exchequers.     Usually  it  is  arranged  in  this 
way:  Tlie  community  furnishes  the  school  building 
and  appliances  as  well  as  material  used  in  work- 
shops, while  the  State  pays  all  salaries. 

We  s"e  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  there 
IS  a  vital  difference  lietween  the  more  lilwral  and  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  continental  governments 
on  the  other.  The  governments  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, centralized  as  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  edu- 
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cation  arc,  can  quickly  supply  the  demand  of  any  lo- 
cality or  province,  while  in  republican  countries  it 
IS  iirst  necessary  to  form  public  opinion  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  takes  time. 

Technical  education  fostered  in  special  schools  was 
not  thought  of  in  former  centuries,  nor  during  the 
lirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     International 
trade  competition  first  established"  the  necessity  of 
special  preparation  for  industrial  pursuit  through  the 
agency  of  schools.  Again,  as  in  other  chapters,  we  are 
obliged  to  gd  to  Gennany  for  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.     \Vlien,  in  1806,  Napoleon  defeated  the 
army  of  Prussia,  and  the  proud  state  of  Frederick 
tumbled  into  ruins,  like  a  house  of  cards,  the  Prussian 
government,  prompted  by  patriotic  men  like  Stein 
and  iichte,  and  by  Queen  Louisa,  resolved  to  regain 
Its  power  by  regenerating  the  nation,  by  quickening 
tlie  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  awakening  politi- 
cal consciousness  and  national  feeling  through  sys- 
tematic public  education.     The  result  was  magical, 
and  the  effect  is  visible  to-day  in   the  records  of 
achievements,  beginning  with  the  battle  at  the  Katz- 
baeh  and  ending  at  Waterloo,  and  latterly  repeated  at 
hedan.    Since  1871,  it  has  become  proverbial  that  the 
schoolmasters  of  a  nation  win  its  battles. 

This  historical  example  of  a  national  recuperation 
or  regeneration  through  the  consistent  education  of 
the  whole  people,  has  since  been  imitated  by  other 
nations,  and  always  with  success. 

When,  in  1870,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Philadel- 
piua,  Germany  found  herself  ignominiously  beaten 
by  other  nations  in  the  field  of  art  and  industry  the 
courageous  German  commissioner.  Professor  Reu- 
leaux,  cabled  to  Prince  Bismarck:  "  Our  goods  are 
cheap  but  wretched."  This  determined  the  govern- 
ments of  the  twenty-si.\  German  states  to  try  the 
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World',  FaoLci-l-^"        f '*"'"'•"■«•      The 

cessfnl  in  tl.„        ii.'  '""^  V      P"'''^' ■"''"'*"■.   f  sue- 
"""■'y  by  years  of  skilled  labour,  uot  to  "av  trT, 

TnH^il'J  -7  ""^"f"^'  '"  Thurlnsia  a„d  Saxony 
and  the  furniture  industry  at  Berlin.  IndisnmaWe 
evidences  were  furnished  to  prove  that  eaeh  k  „d  of 
.ndustry  needs  a  special  tradi  school  tha   c  n  perpe" 

t^-on/  /"'T"'".""'  "■^"'•l^'ees  of  former  r„?ra. 
tions  and  induce  its  pupils  to  invent  new  pr™ 
and  develop  new  ideas  in  the  pursuit  of  certaTn  sn^ 
cific  lines.  Hence  the  expenditure  of  million,  of  dof 
lars  m  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ^  system 
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It  was  deemed  unwise  to  introduce  purely  techni- 
cal work  into  the  common  school,  but  efforts  were 
made  to  draw  into  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  sys- 
tematic industrial  training  boys  and  girls  who  had 
passed  through  the  common  school ;  hence  all  schools 
for  special  training  admit  only  students  over  four- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
in  large  German  cities  the  opportunities  that  were 
offered,  were  equalled  by  the  eagerness  to  learn. 

As  was  said  before,  it  is  difficult  to  present  the 
status  of  this  system  of  technical  education  in  statis- 
tical form.  Ail  such  presentations  must  necessarily 
remain  fragmentary.  Perhaps  the  next  century  will 
bring  order  into  this  apparent  chaos. 

The  development  of  the  entire  educational  system, 
which  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  and  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  recent  decades,  has  resulted  in 
a  division  of  labour,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  gained,  and  this 
has  caused  the  establishment  of  many  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools  which  lay  more  stress 
upon  special  and  less  stress  upon  general  education. 
These  schools,  obedient  to  the  urgent  social  demands 
of  the  time,  have  become  a  very  important  factor  of 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  modem  nations. 
They  are  intended  to  give  a  special  training  which 
formerly  was  rarely  offered  in  schools,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  money,  and  upon  a  basis 
of  a  brief  preparatory  study. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  institutions  meet 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  special  or  technical 
training;  for  private  persons,  as  well  as  municipal 
and  State  authorities,  continue  establishing  schools  of 
this  kind,  and  their  graduates  are  generally  found  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  practical  life.     But  quite 
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generation  filled  with  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  a 
sense  of  true  humanity,  justice,  and  regard  for  the 
law,  faithfulness  to  principles  and  constancy  in  ac- 
tion. In  fact  these  schools,  certainly  no  less  than 
other  schools,  should  aim  at  all  those  virtues  which 
make  good  men  first  before  they  think  of  becoming 
good  merchants. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  educational  momenta 
to  be  considered,  not  to  speak  of  what  these  schools 
as  such  may  demand  of  their  students.  Obedience  to 
orders,  attention,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  regularity — 
virtues  which  are  conditions  of  every  healthy  school 
organisation. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  though  such 
ideas  could  only  be  taught  in  connection  with  reli- 
gion and  history,  but  the  best  occasions  after  all  are 
those  which  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  offers. 
It  is  therefore  very  essential  for  studeuis  to  have  a 
"  reader "  (text-book  for  reading),  which  contains 
suitable  matter  for  ethical  instruction.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  reader  in  the  classroom  is  the  cen- 
tre of  instruction.  This  book  is  not  superfluous  for 
special  schoc'3.  It  may  offer  numerous  occasions  for 
ethical  instruction,  which  without  such  a  book  might 
never  be  given.  By  means  of  analogy  the  interest  of 
the  students  may  be  awakened  in  events  outside  of 
home  and  school.  The  various  institutions  of  char- 
ity, which,  following  the  humane  spirit  of  the  times, 
are  established  by  State  and  community,  may  arouse 
the  students  to  an  early  consideration  of  public  af- 
fairs, so  that  the  blighting  egotism,  so  easily  en- 
gendered by  the  study  of  commercial  branches,  may 
be  counteracted  by  influences  which  will  aid  in  mak- 
ing good,  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  young.  The 
reader  may  give  the  starting  point  for  lessons  which 
bookkeeping,     arithmetic,     and    similar    technical 
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branches  cannot  give.  Yet  even  the  purely  technical 
branches  should  l,c  pressed  into  service  of  the  one 
supreme  object  of  the  school :  to  make  good  men  and 
good  citizens. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  intcrcsfing  to  quote 
a  Lmtcd  htafes  consular  report  on  the  elementarv 
continuation  or  supplementary  schools  in  SaxonO 
Uermany. 

"In  the  following  report  I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
work  of  the   further-developing,   or   supplementary 
schools,  in  Saxony  and  tr  impress  upon  our  educatoi^ 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  training.     The  sup- 
plementary schools  arc  for  the  people  who  have  to 
work  what  Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  univer- 
sity extensions  are  for  others.     These  snpplementarv 
schools  in  Germany  arc  not  vciv  old,  but  antedate 
such  efforts  in  America.    I  believe  they  suggested  the 
latter.    In  1873  Saxony's  supplementary  schools  were 
put  under  a  law  compelling  attendance.    Before  that 
they  had  had  the  precarious  existence  that  attends 
efforts  of  individuals  independent  of  the  State  and 
lacking  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  rules 
Some  had  been  so  successful  that  the  State,  seeing 
how  well  suited  they  were  to  extend  useful  knowledge 
adopted  them  into  the  state  system.     At  first  thev 
found  both  opposition  and  favour.   Parents  and  chil- 
dren opposed  them  bitterly,  the  former  because  they 
had  been  wont  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their 
children  after  they  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  latter  because  they  were  kept  for  two  years 
longer  under  restraints  that  had  already  grown  irk- 
some.   Even  the  towns  and  communities  complained, 
believing  the  results  would  not  be  worth  the  expen- 
diture.    Petition  after  petition  went  up  to  Dresden 
begging  tlio  goveruiiient  to  abolish  them.    These  were 
2i) 
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not  uuly  rt'fused,  but  the  importance  of  such  schools 
was  pointed  ont  to  the  petitioners,  until  they  too  be- 
canic  convinced.  In  1881  n  new  plan  or  course  of 
studies  was  prescrilied  for  these  schools  which  proved 
very  surnssful.  In  recent  years  advocates  of  the 
s<'hools  are  asking  to  have  branch  schools  opened  to 
^irls.     Hitherto  they  have  been  mostly  for  boys. 

"  Frfmi  the  annual  report  for  1897  it  will  be  seen 
liiat  with  a  population  of  3,783,014,  Saxony  had 
1,953  of  these  sup])lenientarv  schools,  with  75,358 
Iwys  and  1,699  girls  in  attendance.  Besides  these, 
there  were  39  industrial  schools,  with  10,6fl0  schol- 
ars; 112  industrial  technical  schools,  with  10,119 
scholars;  44  comnierciiil  schools,  with  4.781  scholars; 
11  agricultural  schools,  with  091  scholars;  7  schools 
for  all  kinds  of  work  for  girls,  with  1,596  scholars, 
and  18  techuical  schools  for  girls,  with  2,445  schol- 
ars, or  a  total  of  2,170  advanced  special  schools,  with 
107,376  scholars.  To  everj-  1,743  inhabitants  Sax- 
ony had  one  such  school.  The  best  results  were  re- 
corded in  those  schools  where  scholars  were  arranged 
in  classes  and  where  instruction  is  followed  by  prac- 
tical work  in  the  trade  or  calliug  followed  by  the 
pupil.  This  lias  been  possible  in  all  the  larger  towns, 
villages,  and  cities.  In  order  to  help  the  small  so- 
called  home  industries  to  compete  with  the  big  capi- 
talists, a  large  number  of  industrial,  industrial-art, 
and  technical  schools  have  been  established  and  pro- 
vided with  suitable  buildings.  These  have  had  State 
aid  and  assistance  from  industrial  unions,  town  gov- 
ernments, and  societies. 

"  Besides  these  schools,  the  State  has  supported 
others  for  helping  handworkers  and  industrial  labour- 
ers. The  technical  schools  that  aid  industrial  la- 
bourers to  continue  or  to  complete  their  theoretical, 
technical,  and  artistic  education  have  often  helped  to 
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increase  and  advance  the  cities  in  which  they  are  sit 

the  number  has  gone  up  to  30,335.  Proud,  too  is 
h?°7J^  ''."  agricultural  schools.  They  tav" 
helped  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  adWates 

o^  v?tr""",  ''"P""""*  infomation!  3 
only  after  years  of  hard  labour  on  the  fani     "IZ 

nesro"^;.. e"  "'j  "■"/'f  ^"P''^'  •>««"  eHuenVw it 
ness  to  the  wisdom  of  these  schools.    In  18S7  Saxon v 

^Ll  r  T'  ™""'«'"'ial  schools,  four  have  hieh- 
school  branches,  opened  in  the  middle  of  this  cen"  fv 

the  worfd  '•  r'  """  ''■^  ^''"'^^  ""'  *°  "*''*'  Pa"'of 
the  world  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  ah  kinds  of  merchandise,  toys,  textiles  tools  and 
nuichines  is  a  proof  of  their  e.xcell^nce.    The  dJ  ers^v 

marked' To"  En']  YT  ""'^  ''^  """  <^--"  "^ 
marKets.     lo  England  alone  in  1896  she  sent  textilw 

rrrW"  ''''''"''''■  ^"  - "-« -"--S 

."kr^L"*!  •'''r*>-^o"f  commercial  apprentice  schools 
established  and  supported  by  merchant  cor^rat^ot 

:™*y  ;?•'  ''''^^'t^  «'""»«  •he  las,  twnty-fi";^ 
.^ears  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  Germany's  industrial 
industria  -art,  ami  technical  .,'chool  system  is  old  xt 
part  of  It  antedates  one  hundred  years.  I'nder  the 
^gis  of  Its  far-rcac liinK  system  of  education,  es^cial 
of  such  special  schools  as  have  been  mentioned     t^ 

rT'ltl?"  'Y  "''•'  "'  ■"J^-""'^-  tl^Tntdl Snc 
and  well  being  of  its  industrial  and  labouring  elf  sses 
.ts  industrial-art,  commerce  and  transportation  Sax 
ony  cherishes  the  hope  that  its  good  „««?«»    he 
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nursery  of  art,  industry,  commerce,  inantifactiiree, 
etc.,  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  coining  as  in  the 
past  years. 

"  I  may  still  further  supplement  all  the  foregoing 
by  pointing  out  more  particularly  what  purposes  the 
aupplcmentarv  schools  are  intendi'il  to  servo.  Parties 
in  politico-economic  circles  here  found  that  the  system 
of  common-school  education  under  which  boys  and 
girls  were  given  an  ordinary  education  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  up  to  their  fourteenth  year, 
was  inadequate,  partly  if  not  wholly,  to  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  such  a  system.  To  supply  this  defect  it 
was  urged,  and  finally  projiosed  and  favourably  acted 
upon,  that  graduates  of  the  common  schools,  boys 
especially,  in  some  few  cases  girls,  too,  should  con- 
tinue to  fi'  instruction  a  certain  i.umber  of  hours  a 
week.  This  was  made  compulsory.  Manufacturers, 
shopkeepers,  and  mechanics  in  whose  employ  such 
boys  were  found,  and  not  the  parentii,  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  boys'  attendance.  In  these  schools, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  boys  get  as  good  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  trade  or  branch  of  business  in 
which  they  are  employed.  As  a  rule,  the  hours  of 
attendance  are  early  in  the  morning  or  a  certain 
number  of  afternoons  in  the  week.  Sunday  morn- 
ings are  not  thought  too  sacred  for  this  work.  It 
seems  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  years  hither- 
to given  to  a  boy  in  which  to  get  an  education,  viz., 
from  his  si.xth  to  his  foi..teenth  year,  are  not  enough 
to  prepare  him  for  the  struggle  for  life  that  he  has 
to  enter  upon.  Men  have  told  me,  successful  mer- 
chants and  agents  here,  that  they  owe  more  to  the 
hours  spent  in  the  developing  or  supplementary 
schools,  from  the  practical  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  and  the  information  imparted,  than  to 
the  many  years  spent  in  the  common  :i.-hools.    While 
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«ehool.  referreTto.       ^    """  ""^  '"''"«  ''°»*  ^y  "-e 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,  ^«j„,/  j,,  ,555.,  ™'- 

o  learn  increase,!  extraordTnariK    «    '       •    ^"''''' 

-.,or.;:fust;";::s-,-3^j» 
^,:{^S^tr:Sv';^wr'Sdr£T 

qn.res^.„ore  ...e  than  „a.,,  in.patienf  ,41r,v-I[ 

the^furZ^.""?  "'  ^'"■""  "'""•«"'  "'<'  I'OPC  that 

the  school  teaches  ,1,0  coustruetion  and  „  .•  ,■ 
chines  used  n.  trade.,,  and  acquaints  the  sL^  ,  ■  with 
various  motors,  which  will  ^laduallv    e  d'o  an    x 
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ttMWB  of  the  tntemaii'i  tmiiiMit.  The 
MrtOMiT*  iTitoD  of  eketri^  moton  enabloi  ■  jobr 
man  to  xm  maduuiical  power  in  kia  shop,  end  thae  to 
oeanpcte  with  hii  wealthy  riraL  A  eooiieetiaii 
between  workihop  end  feetoij  ii  eetabUihed  or  made 
poeaible,  tin^  the  factory  owner  will,  it  i>  evi^t, 
p>«fer  men  who  hare  learned  in  aetaal  contact  with 
ma^inea  how  to  perform  ikilfnl  manipidationi. 
And  whenever  new  inTentions  change  the  aipect  of 
any  trade,  the  mA  ildlled  in  nnmerona  phaaea  of 
their  work  are  apt  to  find  oecaaion  for  their  talenta, 
while  thoae  who  only  understand  the  mechanical  part 
are  easily  stteded. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


MAXU.iL  TBAIXING. 

of  1 1™:„'  pa'r;tS/''4t'  "-T'r^^ 

po)i8li,oriillfI„.ee„fff'T»      ,"'"&  <"■  mere  social 

ity  of  the  hr„d  in    he  ,  se  if  ,ll""^'  '"l'"'  "^  ''^^•"■ 
in. hj.  conception  of  V'^r/S^ 

ehanical  motive  nowoJs  \l  ■  'T^'''  '"  ''"^  ""■- 
in  the  „,,e  of  t'^oNn  I  l'"™.,?'!"'  f^"  value  of  skill 
contrivance.  The  ,  lid"",""'^  ^^'"'  ™-<^''anical 
learning  or  kno'v^L  ,  ""f /'>«'  "'emorising  meant 
day  i,  i  to  of  ZZS^"  T\'"'S"-  To- 
what  ha.  been  f„„„;,  irtK.;t?o''n  of  ™  rf"""'^ 
This  IS  the  process  of  mode-,,  ^'^■<™o  ot  new  forms. 

it  thus  pithTlv  e   ■     II  sed    •'  Se'rr"-    i*^""^'""'' 
about  it "       '  """seu.      bee,  do,  and  then  tell 
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of  a  normal  school  at  lyvaskylac,  on  Lake  Paijenc, 
Finland.  The  news  of  his  death  was  scarcely  noticed 
beyond  the  confines  of  Finland.  Yet  the  name  of 
that  man  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  every  civilised 
country.  Cygiuciis  was  the  father  of  that  practical 
instruction  in  manual  trairii'g  which  is  now  taking 
its  conquering  ciinrse  through  the  civilised  world, 
and  is  being  reeogniiied  as  a  regular  and  legitimate 
branch  of  study  or  occupation  in  the  boys*  schools  of 
Finland,  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 

"  Manual  training  is  one  of  the  few  good  things 
that  are  good  for  everybody.  It  is  good  for  the  rich 
boy  to  teach  him  respect  for  the  dignity  of  beautiful 
work.  It  is  good  for  the  poor  boy,  to  increase  his 
facility  for  handling  tools,  if  tools  prove  to  be  the 
things  he  must  handle  for  a  living  afterwards.  It  is 
good  for  the  bookish  boy,  to  draw  him  away  from 
hooks.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  good  for  the  non-bookish 
hoy,  in  showing  him  that  there  is  something  that 
he  can  do  well.  The  boy  utterly  unable,  even  if  he 
were  studious,  to  keep  up  in  book-knowledge  with  the 
brighter  boys,  becomes  discouraged,  dull  and  moody. 
Let  him  go  to  the  workroom  for  an  hour,  and  find  that 
he  can  make  a  bo.\,  or  plane  a  rough  piece  of  board  as 
well  as  a  brighter  scholar — nay,  very  likely  better 
than  his  brighter  neighbour — and  you  have  given  him 
an  impulse  of  sclf-rcs|iect  that  is  of  untold  benefit 
to  him  when  he  goes  back  to  his  studies.  He  will  be 
a  brighter  and  a  better  boy  for  finding  out  something 
that  he  can  do  well."* 

"  Technical  education  in  the  strict  sense  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  two  reasons.  The  old  apprentice- 
ship has  broken  down  partly  by  reason  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  industrial  life,  and  partly  bcciuise  trades 
have  ceased  to  be  '  crafts,'  the  traditional  secrets 
•  AYroV  Frre  Pi-esa. 
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Whereof  the  masters  handed  down  to  their  apprentices. 
Invemion  .s  constantly  changing  the  face  of  ourT„: 
dust  ,es,  so  that  •  use  and  wont,'  '  rule  of  thumb/  and 
the  l,ke,  are  gradually  losing  their  importance,  while 
hat  knowledge  „f  ,,rinci,,les  which  alone  can  deal 
suece.-u  ly  w.th  changed  conditions  is  bccon.in J 
more  and  more  valuable.  Socially  the  ■  n.^l^'-^'f 
tour  or  five  apprentices  is  disappearing  in  favour  of 
he  'cn,poyer'  of  forty,  or  finr  hu.!dre,l,  or  f,  r 
thousand  hands  'and  the  odds  and  ends  of  te,.h„iJ 
knowledge,  formerly  picked  up  i„  a  shop,  are  not  and 

orm:  Ivl-^'Pf  1  '"  "  ^^'^'"y-     Th;  ins"ru;t    n 
formerly  given  by  he  master  must,  therefore,  l>e  more 

lehoofj'*"'''  ^^  ""  '^''•"""•''^  '™^'""B  "f  '-hnical 

vviil^  ?"""'  '""u  ".education  in  its  broadest  sense 
tout  seeing  that  industrial  education  exists,  and 
'miBt  exist,  in  all  countries  as  a  matter  of  appremice- 
shjp  and  that  it  can  be  ina.lo  a  very  much  more  ulc 
ful  thing  by  p„,„„g  ,,  „.^i„„  „f  i,  ;,^^^  ,,_^  ^^^^ 

^Ll  ,'  ""''  '•'""r?  "  "'°""'?<"'  >'y  "  competent 
teacher  Apprenticeship  is  usu.  •  ■  a  very  poor  kind 
of  teach.ng-extravagantly  wa     .,,1  of  the  pupil', 

hine  on  their  hands,  at  the  present  time,  the  dntv 
of  providing  some  plan  by  which  school  training  shall 

•iVr'  ,r'  "*  "".*'"■''  "^  apprenticeship,  ^,d  be- 
sides this  the  more  imperative  duty  of  clucating  all 
the  people  in  such  general  studies  as  give  versatility 
an.!  the  ability  to  pass  easily  from  one  trade  or  occ u^ 
pation  to  another.  The  ,i,i|i.y  ,n  readjust  one's  vo- 
cation is  what  is  most  needed."  f 

From  the  following  resolu'tions  it  mav  b..  seen  that 
German  teachers  are  waking  ,ip  also,  io  th.ZX 


tDr.  W.  P 


*  Pro/.  Huxley. 
Harris.U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ance  of  manual  training  aa  a  legitimate  branch  of 
study  in  the  common  school. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  German  National 
Teachers'  Union,  held  in  Berlin  in  18U2,  was  notable 
for  its  departmental  meeting  devoted  to  the  question 
of  manual  training,  ilr.  Groppler  read  a  paper 
which  discussed  the  following  themes:  (1)  Among 
the  duties  modern  education  has  to  perform,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  creative  and  formative  activity,  by 
means  of  methodical  training  of  hand  and  eyes,  and 
the  awakening  of  practical  talents  in  the  child,  are 
among  the  most  prominent  and  imperative.  (2) 
This  meeting  looks  upon  manual  training  which  fol- 
lows educational  principles,  as  a  suitable  means  to 
reach  the  purpose  set  forth  under  (1).  It  thinks  that 
manual  training  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  custo- 
mary educational  methods.  Hence,  all  steps  taken 
to  promote  the  spread  of  manual  training  among 
the  young,  deserve  benevolent  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers.  (3)  The  way  which  the  German 
Society  for  Manual  Training  has  adopted  to  promote 
manual  training,  i.e.,  to  develop  this  branch  by  means 
of  private,  communal  and  society  support,  is  consid- 
ered the  best,  partly  bi'cause  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  partly  because  it  offers 
opportunity  to  settle  the  question  whether  a  general 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  common 
schools  is  wanted. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Ger- 
man Teachers'  Association,  held  in  T.eipsic  in  1893, 
adopted  the  following  theses:  (1)  Manual  training 
promotes  school  education  by  training  the  pupil  in 
diligence,  economy,  cleanliness  and  order.  (2)  It 
deepens  the  influence  of  the  scho' ',  because  it  trains 
in  the  same  manner  though  in  a  different  way,  in 
which  writing  and  drawing  train  hand  and  eye,  or 
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in  which  natun-study  trains  tho  sense  „f  observa- 
tion, or  arithmetic  an,l  se,„„etry  awaken  the  concepts 
of  number  ami  spa.'e,  ,.r  gymnastics  develop  bodily 
dexterity  and  force  of  will,  (s)  Manual  training 
supplements  school  instruction,  bwause  it  places  em 
pineal  experience  side  by  side  with  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, and  hence  It  naturally  aids  the  growth  of  prac- 

In,'  ""  -^"'T-  ,'^^  '•  '*  "'-'''  •"  ^"™  ''•'■""I  in- 
struct on  directly,  because  it  appeals  to  sense-percep- 
t  on,  and  represents  ..mpirically  the  ideas  gained  n 
study;  but  chiefly,  because  it  enables  the%upil  to 
make  the  means  of  exemplification,  the  desirable,  sim- 
ple apparatus  with  his  own  hand. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Memelgau,  in  Ger- 
many, occupied  se;eral  meetings  rccentlv  with  a  dis- 
cussion 01  the  (jnestion  and  came  to  the  following  re- 
sult: (1)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  movement  in 
favour  of  manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  work 
for  girls,  IS  justified,  first,  because  the  training  in 
hand-labour  is  part  and  parcel  of  an  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  human  being;  second,  because  it  is 
well  adapted  to  develop  the  self-activity  inborn  in 
man;  third,  „.-c.„ise  it  is  an  admirable  means  of  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect;  fourth,  because  it  aids  boys  in 
preparing  for  future  occupations  in  trade  and  indus- 
try, and  the  girls  in  douiestic  work. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  like  an  avalanche  the 
Idea  of  manual  training  has  grown  in  France  a.ul 
in  the  t  mted  States.  Entire  cities  have  introduced 
the  workshop  into  the  common  schools.  The  school 
authorities  of  most  cities,  however,  think  it  just  to 
offer  the  girls  something  in  lieu  of  manual  training 
which  as  a  matter  of  evidence  is  reserved  for  the  bova 
Cooking  schools  and  so-called  schools  of  domestic 
science  are  established  for  girls.  In  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America  such  schools  arc  (jnite  numerous. 
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Xatiirally,  the  method  of  training  in  manual  skill 
in  one  country  differs  from  that  in  another.  There 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  German  and 
the  French  methods.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  skill  in 
the  use  of  tools  for  the  purpose  of  entering  trades, 
seems  the  end  and  aim.  In  Germany,  notably  in 
Leipsic,  manual  training  is  part  and  parcel  of  an  har- 
monious all-sided  education,  which  aims  alike  at 
intellectual  growth,  increase  of  will  power  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  hands  and  tools.  This  difference  is  the 
principal  one,  but  it  is  also  a  difference  in  principle. 
The  French  motive  power  is  utilitarianism ;  that  of 
the  Germans  and  Americans  is,  as  Froebel  has  it, 
"  To  make  men — whole,  complete  men — men  who  can 
obsenc,  learn  by  experience  and  act  up  to  their  oon- 
victioi  ." 
^  The  statistics  of  manual  training  so  far  as  avail- 
able are  fragmentary,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
school  statistics  chiefly  deal  with  institutions  and 
systems  of  schools.  Manual  training  is,  however, 
only  one  of  the  branches  of  study  within  the  school. 
One  statement  can  be  made  definitely;  that  in  the 
three  northern  states,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark, 
manual  training  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
lower  schools.  In  France  it  is  found  only  in  large 
cities.  In  Gei  .any  only  in  a  few  large  cities,  and 
there  mostly  connected  with  secondary  schiwls.  One 
feature  ir  Germany  is  significant :  there  is  a  normal 
school  for  manual  training  teachers  in  I.eipsie,  as 
there  is  also  in  Xaas,  Sweden. 

In  1809,  Germany  had  861  manual  training  Schools 
in  605  cities,  with  1,514  workshops.  In  836  of  these 
schools  the  training  is  given  for  purely  pedagogical 
purposes;  the  other  25  attempt  to  prepare  boys  for 
industrial  occupations.  The  1,514  workshops  com- 
prise 286  inde])endent  shops,  238  are  connected  with 
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inil-lic,  mctb-  higl,  scliools,  the  o,l,„  !.».)  „„  found 
>'■  private  seli.»ls  an.l  ,mvl„m,.  In  the  .s«  ml  ,»i 
trH„,>ng  «.hool,  the  l,ovs  of  .27  ar  work  .^  ^"^ 
board  ami  other  li^ht  .ubstaneo,,  -.m  ..^f  tl".  ■  - 
I.enter,  bench,  (iS  do  woodcarvinjr,  77  do  prop  u  v 
■■oUKhtng-out   work,   35   „.et„l   wnri,    .'s     o  "^ ,  . 

"mbering  11  turning  and  11  .nodolMng  in  elav     Th  . 
nornifll  sehool  for  n.annal  training  in  r.eip  t'an  1 
lew  similar  institutions  have  had  a,->00 'g  ad     tes 
n    he  last  20  .years.     And  sinee  the  Genna^sneve 
.ntroduee  a  branch  of  studv,  or  establish  a  new  k  , , 
of  educational  institution,  unless  thev  have  the  pr     ' 
orly  prepared  teaching  force  for  it,  it  i,  reasonable  o 
::E  is."'  '*  ""'  '"'"'  "  '""»"  •"""  '-f-o  -na- 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


INSTRUCTION'  IX  AOBICTI-TUBE. 

Historical  Review. — It  ia  essential  to  point  ont  a 
particular  difference  between  the  schools  of  monar- 
chical Germany  ami  republican  coiuitries.  Xew 
ideas,  new  needs,  new  currents  of  thought  or  action 
appeal  in  France,  us  well  as  in  America,  directly  to 
the  common  schools,  while  in  Germany  the  minister 
of  education  holds  his  protecting  hand  over  these 
schools,  and  points  out  to  the  reformers,  that  new 
things  and  new  mcthoils  may  first  prove  their  power 
to  live  by  being  applied  in  private,  continuation  and 
supplementary,  technical,  professional,  industrial  and 
agricultural  schools.  These  are  all  schools  which 
take  the  pupils  after  they  have  gone  through  the 
elementary  schools,  i.e.,  after  the  fourteenth  year  of 
age.  Hence  we  find  no  specific  agricultural  instruc- 
tion iu  elementary  schools  in  Germany,  though  we 
find  physics,  natural  history,  and  not  infrequently 
gardening  taught  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tarv  or  people's  school. 

the  Dominion  of  Canada  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  credit  for  w'lat  is  done  in  it  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  Christian  Brothers,  a  Catholic  body, 
maintains  a  number  of  schools  in  which  agriculture 
is  taught  with  great  success.  These  Brothers  have 
published  a  text-book  of  agriculture,  in  the  French 
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n.' m  offer  ;pp:r''EZ""''  ;''^  ^•"'''™'  Q"-™- 

''"t    ittlp  ifTnv  nffin  '  1     '7  '"S"?"'f""«l  education, 

meagre.  Tlierr  k  nnw„-  .'"''""""^  «>■«  particularlv 
corning  at  e  d  ncoTn  1  '  V'"/"'""'  ^"'f""^"*  eon'- 
excopt^for  a  r«  ,mall  .r:  "^  "f  "-'ion  available, 
tfn,b'erg  „„d  othe    '    The    wiu'b '  T  ""T"''  ^''"-^ 

n.ot  an^re:o:,p,Te;;;or,^  t?'*"'"  •-»"- 

ioan  niachinerv  a       ,1  ™"?''  ""^-  »««  "f  Amer- 

soil  forma   o„'\",,;';i;''™»°"»f  chemistry  to 

oonseqnen,.enKrneee,rrv       ^""'""'^  "^^''^^  ■" 

of  nnivcrsitv  riint  ...  i    .i  "fc^euit.iral  colleges 

...  ""'^'^"^  rank,  and  others  conneeterl  unfl,  .,„• 

World."  '  '^      Lniversities  of  the 
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policy  also  prevails  in  other  sjicoiHl  noliools  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  compare  the 
subjoined  courses  of  study  for  lessons  in  agricultme 
in  German  and  French  rural  schools. 

A  nieraorial  presented  to  the  Prussian  Diet  by  the 
royal  department  of  agriculture,  in  January,  181)7, 
shows  that  in  Prussia  not  nuicli  is  done  in  preparing 
the  rural  population  for  their  vocation,  certainly 
not  as  much  as  is  done  in  preparing  artisans  in 
cities.  The  industrial  schools  far  outnumber  the 
agricultural  8cho<ds.  The  authors  of  the  memorial 
say,  that  the  nunilxr  of  boys  from  fotirteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  in  rural  districts  of  the  kingdom  is 
828,000,  but  the  nimibcr  of  students  in  agricultural 
continuation  or  supplementary  8ch«)ls  is  only  13,317, 
while  that  of  industrial  and  technical  and  trade 
schools  is  over  200,000.  The  department  asks  for 
more  liberal  appropriations  for  agricultural  schools, 
and  submits  a  course  of  study  for  such  schools  of 
an  elementary  grade,  which  course  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  school  at  Rvlmik.  It  contains 
only  the  technical  studies,  besides  tthich  the  ordinary 
school  branches  are  taught  with  application  to  the 
conditions  of  rural  life. 

COUBSE  Of   STUDV  FOR  AOBICULTUBAL  EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 

Natural  Science  and  Agriculture — First  Winter. 

I.  Physics. — General  properties  of  matter.  At- 
traction, gravitation.  Sources  of  heat  and  its  car- 
riers. Thermometer.  Processes  of  water:  Melting, 
steaming,  boiling,  fog,  dew,  rain,  ice.  Circulation 
of  water.    Phenomena  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere. 
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eom^u„^d*""'n7"8l!"  :"""'  .''"P""""'  '""'game 

acids;  (2)  nifroffpn  „„       ,         ',  ''''""P'""-"-.   "ilieir 
nitric'  ant  ;  "3 Mn",i  "';""'"»''''"'■•  ""'"•""■"  "nd 

foregoing:  '  '^  ™nnection  with  tlie 

I'ow  to  treat  ?ho  meaX:'"  CrtT  "  .r;!  I"'  ."'"""^ 
t.o.,.  Importance  of  fore,,,  Fvfem  I  T  "■""; 
form  of  plant  parts-  nrn„.  .•  '^•y'^'""'  ""'1  internal 
seeds;  condition,  of  .'?•"  ^'■'  '""'•"  "^  '"'^^  '"• 
trition  o?  pC"         «""""""'""  »'"'  growth.     X„. 

Sowmg,  tending  and  l.arvesring  ?f  er,    '  ,f  •      "'"'■ 
ance,  including  products  of  tuXtkZ,,"      "'"'"■ 

^•atura,  Science  a„U  A„n.ul>urr-,,.,,„,  ,,,„,^.^ 

compounds :  Smirch    iu Jr    firin'"'"""'""'  "^^""'^ 
(2)  in  close  <'onnc;i.  r  wi,,''  nifr':'"""?  "'■^'^"^ 

">^dairv;    ,3,   nutritioj     iU     Hon    ,fl?tr  '," 
respiration  ^'iLuuirion  (.t  the  blood, 
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other  anatomical  detaiU.  (2)Mo8t  important  breeds 
of  domeetic  animaU;  their  teeth.  (3)Cattle-rai9ing. 
How  to  k«p  and  nurse  them.  (4)Feeding  domestic 
animals,  eapcciallv  the  young. 

IV.  tkoiiomy.—llov.-  soil,  capital,  and  labour  work 
together.  Relation  of  grain  and  fodder  raising. 
Proper  rotation  of  crops.  Co-operative  and  insur- 
ance associations.  •  .      i 

The  work  outlined  in  this  sketch  is  done  either  by 
travelling  teachers  engaged  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the 
local  teachers  who  have  received  the  proper  training 
in  the  normal  schools.  . 

The  French  minister  of  public  instmetion  and 
fine  arts  published  in  the  Bulletin  Admmatral  of 
January  2,  1S97,  the  following  guide  for  the  instme- 
tion inagriculture  and  in  rural  schools: 

Plan  of  Study. 

The  official  circulars  of  October  24  and  November 
30  1895,  briefly  outline  a  plan  of  study  in  the 
form  of  a  practical  guide,  designed  for  the  help 
nf  teachers  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  agricul- 
ture which  subject  is  now  compulsory  (by  the  laws 
of  June  IB,  189T,  article  10,  and  March  28,  1882, 
article  1).  This  plan  is  no  more  than  a  general 
sketch ;  nevertheless,  teachers  find  in  it  important  di- 
rections, which  should  he  followed  by  adapting  the 
suggestions  to  their  pupils  and  applying  them  to 
the  local  conditions  of  the  district  in  which  their 
school  is  situated. 

Pedagogical  Directions. 

Elementary   instnictioii   in  agri.'ulture  should  be 
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"-»'».  "Pplving  „,„,eria1  'turce,  a",  S  T/'" 
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workman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  understand 
it.  The  end  to  be  attained  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  to  give  the  greatest  number  of 
children  in  rural  districts  the  knowledge  indisiien- 
sable  for  reading  a  book  on  modern  agriculture,  or 
attending  an  agricultural  meeting  with  profit;  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  love  of  country  life  and  the 
desire  not  to  change  it  for  the  city  or  manufactories, 
and  to  inculcate  the  frutli  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
fession, the  most  independent  of  all,  is  uiore  remii- 
nerative  than  many  others  for  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  well-instructed  followers. 

Distribution  of  Time. 

The  end  defined  would  be  with  difficulty  attained 
were  only  that  time  devoted  to  agriculture  which  is 
especially  reserved  for  it  by  the  rules ;  in  other  words, 
were  other  subjects  not  studied  correlatively  in  pre- 
paring children  for  their  future  life.  In  the  coun- 
try especially,  teachers  should  adapt  general  educa- 
tion to  the  daily  needs  of  the  local  population,  giv- 
ing the  reading  matter,  language,  and  arithmetic  a 
toneh  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Pastoral  poetry,  oc- 
cupations of  rural  life,  problems  in  the  form  of  sim- 
ple accounts,  and  referring  to  the  cost  of  commodi- 
ties bought  and  sold  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
the  mixtures  and  proportions  of  food  of  cattle,  etc., 
are  often  valuable  aids  in  the  lessons  on  agriculture, 
as  shown  in  the  division  of  time  per  week. 

The  organised  official  method  specifies  general  con- 
ditions for  a  division  of  exercises  in  elementary 
sehools.  According  to  the  plan  of  study  proposed, 
"two  to  three  hours  a  week  at  least  must  he  devt)«e<l 
to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  (with  their  np- 
plications)  studied  at  first  under  the  form  of  object 
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the  taste  for  agricultural  matters  in  their  pupils, 
and  teach  them  to  understand  them  as  far  as  their 
age  permits.  The  general  progi-amme  in  defining 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  instruction  (physics  and  ag- 
ricnlture)  may,  without  crowding  of  subjects,  include 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  nygiene. 
and  domestic  economy  for  girls,  studies  that  should 
co-relate  and  mutually  supplement  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
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whatever  ihcj-  undertake  they  prepare  a  lung  way 
ahead.  They  are  not  impulsive  reforniera,  but  pro- 
ceed systematically  upon  the  basis  of  what  exists, 
changing  it  as  times  and  conditions  of  life  demand. 
At  present  the  various  giivernments  of  the  twenty-six 
states  that  constitute  the  German  Empire  are  em- 
ployed in  improving  and  extending  their  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  schools  Ut  enable  the  jieo- 
ple  to  compete  with  their  neighbours  in  the  wurUrs 
market. 

An  Englishman,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  expresses 
himself  on  this  point  with  elicitous  frankness.  He 
says: 

"  The  commissioners  tell  ns  that  the  increasing  se- 
verity of  the  competition,  both  in  our  home  and  in 
neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the 
perseverance  and  enterprise  of  the  Gernuuis  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt.  In  the  actual  production  of 
commodities  we  have  few,  if  any,  advantages  over 
them,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  desire  to  accommodate  all  local  tastes  and 
idiosyncrasies,  a  determination  to  obtain  a  footing 
wherever  they  can  and  the  tenacity  in  retaining  it, 
they  appear  to  be  gaining  gromid  upon  us. 

"  This  advance  of  German  trade  does  not  appear  to 
be  owing  to  any  falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
British  workmen,  but  solely  to  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  Germans,  dne  exclusively  to  the  more  syste- 
matic training  they  receive  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  commissioners  tell  us  that  while  in  respect  to 
certain  classes  ol  products  the  reputation  of  our  work- 
manship does  not  stand  as  high  as  it  formerly  did, 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  labour  carried  on  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  England  and  foreign  coun- 
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j^oods;  the  railroad  fares  and  freight  rates;  claasiK- 
cation  of  freight  in  AustriaHungarv,  Germany,  and 
France ;  international  tariff  associations ;  ocean  trans- 
portation of  freight,  subdivided  into  registering,  clas- 
sifying, and  measuring  ocean  vessels ;  the  manifest ; 
the  book  of  cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading;  letter  of 
conveyance ;  charter  party ;  tonnage ;  fixing  freight 
rates;  the  most  important  steamship  companies  their 
lines  and  fares ;  marine  freight  insurance :  the  usages 
in  vogue  for  cash  and  time  sales ;  the  construction  of 
equivalent  price  tables,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
settlement  of  balances  by  exports  and  imports. 

Under  "Knowledge  of  mi'rclinndific,"  the  products 
of  the  world's  market  are  considered  according  to 
their  natural  history  and  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics. After  being  classified  their  external  and 
internal  marks  of  genuineness  and  their  adulteration 
and  substitutes  are  considered.  After  tnis  prepara- 
tion the  entire  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts are  separated  into  their  organic  branches  and  dis- 
cussed; but  certain  home  articles  of  export  and  im- 
port arc  given  special  attention  (groceries,  foods,  lux- 
uries, drugs,  raw  materials,  manufactures  of  textile 
industries,  and  tanneries),  besiiles  inorganic  prod- 
ucts technically  ap])lied  (coal,  petroleum,  and  met- 
als). 

In  addition  special  instruction  on  the  adulteration 
of  food  and  its  detection  is  given. 

Microscopical  tests  are  thoroughly  carriid  out  for 
determining  raw  material  and  manufactures. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  commercial  agents  thus  pre- 
pared can  go  into  foreign  countries  and  open  up 
the  markets  for  German  goods.  They  speak  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongues,  adapt  their  consignments 
to  the  special  wishes  of  the  purch.Tsers,  with  regard 
to  both  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  manner  of 
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tation  in  the  educational  system  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean states.  Hence  it  was  resolved,  as  far  as  avail- 
able means  allowed,  to  subsidise  communities,  boards 
of  trade,  commercial  societies,  and  other  interested 
bodies  which  contemplated  establishing  commercial 
schools  or  had  dune  so  already." 


t 
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A  brief  historic  view  of  the  development  of  the 
commercial-school  system  in  Austria  is  not  without 
interest  in  other  countries,  where  such  institutions 
are  struggling  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

In  the  year  1769  purely  commercial  training  be- 
gan in  consequence  of  a  "  manifesto  "  of  the  supreme 
commercial  authority  of  the  Empire,  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Vienna,  which  document  pointed  out  frankly 
that  the  preparation  of  merchants  had  heretofore  re- 
ceived inadequate  attention.  In  1770  a  State  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  merchants  was  opened 
under  the  name  "  Commercial  Academy."  It  re- 
ceived an  annual  subsidy  of  3,000  florins"(  about  $1,- 
500).  The  institution  had  two  grades  of  one  year 
each,  in  which  arithmetic,  ethics,  grammar  (and 
rhetoric),  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  account- 
ing, commercial  science,  geometry,  natural  science, 
double-entry  bookkeeping,  and  French  and  Italian 
were  taught.  Financial  difficulties  prevented  a  vig- 
orous development  of  the  school,  which,  nevertheless, 
kept  alive  as  a  State  institution  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  1804  the  school  was  reorganised  and  classi- 
fied among  the  newly  established  modem  high  schools 
(Real-Anstalten,  so-called  in  contradistinction  to  clas- 
sical schools),  but  in  1813  it  again  assumed  a  purely 
commercial  character  as  a  department  of  the  new 
polytechnic  institute,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
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Ma;,  1884,  changed  the  regulations  convcruing  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  another,  dated  Septem- 
her  25,  1892,  refers  to  teachers  in  the  lower  schools. 
According  to  these  regulations  two  kinds  of  commer- 
cial schools,  to  wit,  schools  of  two  and  of  three  year 
courses, were  recognised  as  lower  and  higher  schools, 
the  latter  being  called  commercial  academies.  A  spe- 
cial board  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  com- 
mercial schools  and  academies  was  appointed  for 
Austria,  which  board  has  its  seat  in  Vienna. 

By  means  of  these  regulation"  a  sharply  defined 
boundary  lint  i,.8  been  established  between  the  schools 
of  two-ycBi  f'  uses  and  the  academies  of  three-year 
courses.  S|>ecial  attention  is  Iwstowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  lower  schools,  they  being  much 
more  numerous  than  the  academies.  It  must  be  e.N- 
plaincd,  though,  that  the  difference  of  one  year  in  the 
length  of  the  course  is  not  the  only  reason  for  calling 
the  one  kind  of  schools  lower  and  the  other  higher  in- 
stitutions, but  pupils  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  may  enter  a  lower  school  with  only  elementary 
preparation,  while  admission  to  an  academy  presup- 
poses graduation  from  a  secondary  school ;  hence  the 
entire  course  of  the  three-year  institutions  is  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  minister  of  education,  in  recom- 
mending' the  passage  of  the  law  of  1892,  said : 

"  To  bring  almut  the  establishment  snd  extension 
of  the  system  of  schools  with  a  two-years'  course  ia 
a  necessity,  since  commercial  clerks  have  not  hither- 
to been  prepared  professionally  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  commercial  world. 
Hence,  wherever  communities,  boards  of  trade,  and 
commercial  societies  find  suitable  occasion  for  open- 
ing such  schools,  the  State  should  do  all  in  its  power 
to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  efforts." 

The  Austrian  government  lias   ''tnc  mucli  in  aid- 
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-"t  of  sneh  a  l„g|,  or,|,.r  a,  ,Lt  f,u  "'^'^^'""^  " 
r-thcr  eailings,  an,l  the  ■  „^L-,    .     ■   ""'  '"^'"''^rs  of 

""in'th!^";  "^"  ''i^'''  -<'"r  '  "  '"  ""^  "■"»'  °f 

have  Im  thX;;tv';:f7;xiev'rrr'  -n^'itution, 

the  time  a„,|  ,i„,  j,,,,,  ''.  ""^■''  '"!'  "'e  tendency  of 
Iftl'  inland  and  nt  t^  „r"''",r°"  "^  ™'"">^«e 
A  eharaetenstie  feat   re     f  th  ^"•''»«fhen  them, 

t'ons  of  learning  in  .Vn'tr  a  'Zl'T?"""^^  ■"«''"- 
the  solid  ba.sis  of  exper  ,ee  nl  aH  '^  '"""^  "P"" 
just  demands  of  tl,',  fjme  it  T-'^^  '»  "^t  the 
course  of  study,  and  trllnini  I  '"•«"isation, 
They  do  not  coi  ider  it  a  fa7  K^'^  ^'«  P"«ical. 
period  of  the  divisio,  of  alonr'to  Ir   '""'^'  '"  *•>» 
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ance  to  our  present  civiliBatiou  and  the  calling  for 
which  these  schools  are  designed. 

To  complete  the  survey  of  Austria  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  Hungary  al.so  new  -cgulntions  have  been  is- 
sued lately  concerning  high  commercial  schools.  As 
m  Austria,  the  authorities  in  Hungary  insist  upon 
graduation  from  a  modern  high  school  (Real-An- 
stalt)  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  a  commercial 
academy,  and  prescribe  a  three  years'  course.  The 
languages  taught  are  Hungarian,  German,  French 
(or  Italian  or  English).  Aside  from  languages  and 
common  branches,  the  following  studies  arc  taught : 
Knowledge  of  merchandise,  chemical  technology-,  po- 
litical and  commercial  arithmetic,  counting-house 
practice,  bookkeeping,  corrpspondeiicc.  political  econ- 
omy, and  commercial  law.  The  amhorities  which 
supervise  these  schools  are  the  crown  ministers  of 
commerce  and  of  public  instruction.  These  authori- 
ties send  deputies  to  the  graduation  examinations, 
and  State  inspectors  appointed  by  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  visit  these  schools  at  intervals. 


England  has  for  centuries  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
Iwmg  the  foremost  commercial  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  astonishing,  therefore,  to  notice  that  for  com- 
mercial training  of  young  men  the  government  in 
Kngland  does  less  than  in  any  other  country.  If  pri- 
vate enterprise,  corporations,  and  commercial  clubs 
had  not  taken  care  of  commercial  education  by  estab- 
lishing appropriate  courses  in  a  few  secondarv 
schools,  primarily  founded  for  other  purposes,  one 
would  think  England  had  no  scholastic  commercial 
training.  In  this  respect  Austria,  France,  and  Ger- 
nianv  do  much  more. 


mm 
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of  Great  T'-i,ai„  ,|;j-„„,      "'^'^  "*-^0  theKovcriimont 
I-revaile,J  in  ,  ,e  V'  H^  'i'f  '^^  ',''"  l-i-iple  ha. 

I>e.Klence  schools  nn<l    flw^r  ^"''!'''  '""'  ^'■l*--!'" 

'«-  uje  ntaa  01  those  intrrf^fpfl  ;..  tu. 
eommercial   training   sa.X  I  ,'"''"""""■"■<' 

of  Com.«erce    in  con, 1  .  ^?"''""    '^'"""'«-'- 

.-1«  there  ha's  ll^er,:  rac^I,-  .  ?.  ",1  TT  ""■ 
mercial  education  „„,)  „  V  '  '  "^''""^  "^  <•<">'- 
schools  *-  tCmrnn  ,  ?    '""^"'■,"'   "'Sanitation   of 

stndy  which   however  ^hp^'"^  *  "'"^"•™  <«"''<=  "f 
ZZr'T"''  '"''  '^'"■'^  -'■^-  those  vhf, rave  h"" 

p-,::i:'-;i:;^--^p|^nt,w,.ocan 
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by  a  committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  adopted  by  the  chamber  December  14, 
1S87.  It  consists  of  a  "  junior  course,"  designed 
f"r  boys  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  a  "  senior 
conrse,"  for  boys  over  sixteen.  Tlie  instruction  iu 
the  various  branches  prescribed  is  to  be  fashioned  to 
."^nit  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  the  wliole  time  devoted 
to  it  must  cover  a  ])eriod  of  six  years. 

After  the  sixtli  school-year  the  juniors  must  submit 
to  an  examination  in  the  following  obligatory  studies, 
and  in  at  least  .ne  optional  study:  (o)  Obligatory 
.iliidies:  English  and  literature,  French  (eventually 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese),  history 
of  the  eommerce  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
(commercial  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
bookkeeping,  drawing.  (4)  Optional  studies:  Me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics,  sound,  light  and  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  organic  chemistry,  natural 
history,  geometrical  drawing,  shorthand  writing,  and 
Latin.  Having  passed  the  examination,  the  pupil 
receives  a  "  junior  commercial  certificate."  For  pu- 
pils of  only  elementary  preparation  an  examination 
is  held  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  which  entitles 
them,  if  successful,  to  a  "  certificate  of  elementary 
commercial  training." 

For  the  senior  course  the  following  obligatory 
branches  are  projiosed :  Foreign  languages,  that  is,  two 
of  the  following:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  Latin ;  mathematics,  including 
higher  commercial  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  commer- 
cial geography;  universal  and  commercial  history; 
political  economy  and  banking;  insurance;  commer- 
cial and  factory  laws;  drawing  and  photography;  nat- 
ural sciences, — to  wit,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics, 
mineralogy  and  petrography,  metullurgy,  botany,  zo- 
ology, and  the  use  of  the  uiieroscopo ;  practiral  c.\er- 
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eise.s  in  the  laljoratory.    For  this  senior  co„r,c,  also 
an  exanunation  is  provided,  after  whid,  a  "hiT; 
commercial  certiHcate  "  is  granted      For  .),;<,    ^ 
n^ion  the  following  a.ndiefare'oliigaX'TwX" 
e.gn  languages,  Knglish  and  literature,  mathemati^ 
commereial  l,ist.,rv,  and  geography         """'"^™'"««' 
of  hrl!,"^  '"  *'"■  "•'">iion  from  this  course  of  studies 
of  branches  absolutel.v  essential  for  thorough  commer- 
o.a!  preparation,  the  plan  did  not  ron.ain  wXut 

JJuring  the  general  meeting  of  members  of  chambers 
of  eommerce  i,;  18,ST,  the  representatives  of  tl  c  Bris 
tol  chamber  sa.d  that  not  only  prominent  scl  ool  n  en 
had  denounced  the  plan  of  study,  but  very  few  cham 
bersdesp„e  their  formal  approval,  had  flit  im- 
pe  led  to  establish  commereial  Tchools  ^n  the  propo  ed 

ZnH  ■  ?''",'"'"""  °^  Manchester  and  Edinburgh 
recently  worked  out  kindred  courses  of  study,  «S 
they  fashioned   after  German  and  French^mod    s, 

TJ^lh  'TTf  •I'ff"™'"-.  'l">t  the  courses  are  in- 
tended for  both  bovs  and  girls 

ested  in  the  subject  to  the  emphasis  with  which  the 
.mportance  for  future  English  merchants  of  a  faci 
Uy  in  foreign  languages  was  urge.l.  It  was  said  that 
English  merchants,  above  all  other  things,  need  to 
learn  foreign  languages,  and  he  who  knows  he  p«,ul° 
ar  condition  of  English  education  will  agree'^Tat 
he  Ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  in  England  is  wide! 
spread  In  Austria  and  Germany  foreign  tongue^ 
have  been  the  most  prominent  feature  of  commer- 
cial  training. 

„,„*^^  theLonJon  schools  which  adopted  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  chamber  of  commer;.c  may  be  men- 
T:,iT  ^rr  ^^'"K^ColIege.     The  Ltitm,-on 

arranged  not  „„lv  a  •■  .enior  course"  for  bovs  over 
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fifteen  years  of  age  in  evening  classes,  but  also  a  day- 
class  department  preparatory  to  the  evening  commer- 
cial course.  This  department  prepares  merchantii' 
clerks  for  civil  service,  and  other  occupations  or  pro- 
fessions. In  this  department  the  chief  attention  is 
paid  to  the  study  of  German  and  French.  The  pros- 
pectus of  King's  College  says: 

"  The  special  subjects  of  study  in  this  division  are 
French  and  German,  which  arc  taught  colloquially 
as  well  as  grammatically,  and  include  commercial 
correspondence.  If  desired,  Spanish  and  Italian  are 
taught  as  subjects  of  private  tuition." 

The  other  branches  taught  in  this  department  are : 
Commercial  geography  and  history,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, calligraphy,  drawing,  and  shorthand  writing. 
Lessons  in  religion  are  given  to  every  student,  unless 
the  parents  request  that  they  be  dispensed  with.  An- 
other important  London  school,  having  its  own  com- 
mercial department,  is  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, which  prepares  its  students  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  "  chamber  of  commerce  certificate,"  and  like- 
wise acts  as  a  normal  school  for  commercial  teachers. 
Special  mention  should  be  given  the  secondary  school 
established  in  186G  by  the  "  Corporation  for  Middle 
Class  Education."  This  school  is  located  in  Cooper 
street.  City  lioad.  It  has  become  one  of  the  foremost 
public  high  schools  of  London  under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  its  principal.  Dr.  Wormell.  According  to  the 
explicit  order  of  its  founders,  the  institution  has  the 
chief  purpose  of  giving  younp  people  who  intend  to 
enter  upon  commercial  pursuits  a  preparation  suit- 
able for  their  future  vocation.  It  intends  not  only 
to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  but  also  "  train  them 
in  those  habits  and  views  which  will  secure  for  them 
the  test  and  most  lasting  success  in  their  future  po- 
sitions."    The  jinijMiuiimc   "f  this  school   includes 
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study.  science.    Cerman  13  an  optional 

As  has  been  stated  hefnrf.   ti.„  c    ^ 

nnal  report  of  the  principal,  Mr  Pollarr^  • 
uccreased  to  small  dimensions.     The  trustees  »n^ 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  third  country  i„  which  connucrcial  training 
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has  become  an  object  of  great  solicitude  is  Switzer- 
land.    An  animated  discussion  has  been  going  on 
there  for  the  purjiose  of  elevating  the  commercial 
framing  of  S»iss  vouiig  men.     During  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  called  for  a  revision  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  which  held   its  sessions  from 
1871  till  1874,  it  was  p(jinted  out  by  jiroininent  writ- 
ers and  speakers  that  professional' eomniereial  e.lii- 
eation  should  be  made  ii  Federal  concern.    An  article 
was  inserted  in  the  constitution,  accorrling  to  which 
the  Federal  government  was  granted  the  right  "  to 
establish  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  to  snl)- 
sidise  those  already  in  existence,  except  the  universi- 
ties, which  shall  remain  exclusively  cantonal  institu- 
tions.      However,  since  the  adoi)tion  of  the  consti- 
tution  this   right   has   not   been   exercised   for   the 
benefit  of  the  mercantile  calling,  though  a  Federal 
polytechnieiiin  has  been  established  in  Zurich.   Wien- 
cver  in  Switzerland  a  schwd  (piestion  comes  up,  .se-- 
eral  factors  are  to  be  considcrwl— the  Federal  and 
Cantonal  governments,  communal  authorities,  char- 
tered corporations,  and  private  enterprise.    All  these 
elements  had  been  set  in  motion  to  aid  commercial 
education,  but  without  anv  noticeable  effect 

Several  private  coraii.ercial  schools  had  been 
opened  which  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  highest 
demands.  The  Federal  Council,  urged  bv  numerous 
petitions  of  commercial  clubs  and  schools,  went  fur- 
ther than  It  originally  intended.  It  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  central  Federal  commercial 
school  on  a  grand  scale.  When,  however,  the  plan 
n-as  submitted  to  judicial  authority  it  was  decided 
that  a  school  with  such  narrow  professional  aims 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  but  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  Federal  school  for  '■  Swiss  law  and 
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benefited  all  eCe  '     Z     f"  T"  "T  «"'f "'  "'"' 

abeyance  for  the  pro,on,„L   I         '"■'.""''  '"  '"■'''  '» 

'nent  of  commeSl  s .  loT"'?'!""'"'  ""  "'^-  ""I'^ovo- 
governmentTnd  of  ^1/  ";!''''■''  ^'^'  ""■  f'"'-™' 
eral  Council,  Apr,  "^riso'l'"""!'-  '^''^  ''<"•- 
which  regula  es  tl,p  Jl,,-  1'  T'^''  "  '•"-'"'"fion 
•■'•al  insti?"  ions    »L  f      ""  "^♦'"'  ^"'"'  '"  <^"""ner- 

wMchr:3i,i^\,^'ij'::/'-;-%;^^>-ni„, 

erapow7rcd''iynr%T"r'''"  ''""""■'•■^-  '^  ''"^''v 
for  maintainin/Xo  "  „  /?  *"  ''""""-■•'■ial  .l„t« 
students  for  nfcritoHo„;         T  ^"T  "''holar^hips  to 

achieved  in  f^ZZe^l^^  ^l^r''''"'^""' 
pi-ant  stipends  to  S„.w/       1      '"^"""''''  "^  "pH  aa  to 

^  purp:::'!^':t^z^^t^^:  i;^;;::;^ -■■"*  ^'^ 

institutions.  '"reign  nigUer  eoniniereial 

» *- 1.  fc,»  tJ,:,l;;"  j;;i"™'"'.>™ 
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Switzerland  took  essentially  the  same  course  which  it 
took  in  England.  About  forty  years  ago  commercial 
Jlepartments  were  added  to  cantonal,  city  or  private 
high  and  industrial  schools.  The  typical  form  in 
which  these  secondary  schools  appear  is  that  of  a  uni- 
form course,  which,  after  three  or  four  years,  is  bi- 
furcated into  technical  and  mercantile  divisions.  Side 
by  side  with  these  general  secondary  schools  a  few  in- 
dependent commercial  schools  are  found.  These  have 
a  two-years'  course. 

A  few  schools  have  become  typical,  i.e.,  those  of 
Uerne,  Basle,  and  Geneva.   The  commercial  school  of 
«eme  IS  a  department  of  the  city  high  school.     Al- 
though a  city  institution,  it  receives  aid  from  the 
cantonal  government.     It  is  a  classical  high  school, 
bifurcated  in  the  higher  grades.     The  eouSe  is  uni- 
form for  all  students  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  age;  after  that  the  commercial  department 
continues  for  two  years.     The  uniform  course  con- 
tains French  and  Knglish,  so  that  the  students  come 
into  the  commercial  course  with  a  good  linguistic 
training     In  the  latter  course  the  studies  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Physics,  chemistry,  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
drawing,  calligraphy,  gymnastics,  science  of  trade 
history,  geography,  counting-house  work  and  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  commercial  arithmetic,  Ger- 
man, and  religion.    The  total  number  of  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week  is  thirty-seven  in  the  first,  thirtv- 
six  in  the  second  ye.ir.    The  entire  institution  is  go'v- 
erned  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  nine  members:  of 
whoni  five  are  appointed  by  the  canton  (or  State) 
tour  by  the  city.    The  tuition  fee  is  60  francs  ($19) 
per  annum.    For  the  second  year  a  number  of  schol- 
arships are  granted. 

In  Basle  also  the  commercial  school  is  not  an  in- 
dependent institution,  but  a  department  of  the  city 
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'■as  a  course  otZ^lXTT"'''^-    '^^'  ^''""" 
<'ial  one  of  three  7»^      L^uV'^"''  "'^  <^°"""<'^- 
'ler  the  same  amhorft    an,^.     departments  are  „„- 
gi-atuitou,,  as  it  isTnalf" /T"'?'™-     tuition  is 
course  of  'the    on.;"  i^^  '  1'''^'°  "^  ^''^'-     ^he 
«ame  branches  foni^dirtt  fe    *""""  ,'""''"""'  "■« 
ber  of  hours  ,«.r  w^fc       IL^""'  '<""?'•    'T'"'  ■»'■>'- 
'^•0  in  the  sLJn„dltl?;r  '■"  "l"  '^''''^  ">ir,y. 
Until  1887  commerciJT^'^ 'Vh'' third  year, 
given  in  the  oom^rJTlZT"^  '".  ^^^^a  was 
I'igh  school,  huTnTat  vr^      '"'  f  '^'  '^'"'♦<""'' 
^'hool  for  commercia    hr.^„\     "  ""'epondent  high 
•he  city,  the  fTmcrlL,?"-''*'  "''"  -"'aWished  bv 
'he  hig^:  school  r^rtcdZ'T""^'''"'"''™^'''  ""d 
The  new  school  reqXes  ,he   ""'.T.'*^.  P'^P"''*'''''- 
to  be  fifteen  years  Tale      Tl'''*^  ^"/ "''""■"^i"- 
through  five  grades  of  a  ?!n  ™f '  ^""^  P«««^<1 

of  a  professional  scht.     FoTstudent  ^T'  ^^''^ 
eomply  with  these  requirements-  ^     "''"'  """""" 
partment  of  two  vp»r=  Jl         "j   ,*  Preparatory  de- 
is  100  francs T$|orfor  C'"^'.''-,  "^^^  *'"*'''"  f^" 
that  amount  for  foU^e^      V?'''".*]'  ''"'  ''""'''•^ 
who  come  to  study  on^y*?  f^v  b^nT"^™'  '""'""^ 
francs  ($1  to  $2)  per  week      Th^l''  ^"^  ^  ""'^  1" 
pervision  of  this  institut^nn  r^    ^'rection  and  sn- 
administrative   board   of  ?         '"  "'^  ''«»<'s  of  a„ 
whom  are  appointed  bvthrp™  "'T*^"'  f°"'  "^ 
->ht  by  the'Cdpal  ^.n'ir    t/"""  ^'"^^  ""'^ 
1S93  amounted  to  32  880  fl        ..„"^  expenses  for 
the  Canton  of  Gene;f  paf,  r-ifi'"*'^' "^ '^''''^t 
20,155  francs'  6  OOO  frf        ''^^  ^""'^^  'he  city 

dents.     Theco'ul  iLl,    os'tirf^ir''  V''  «*"" 
French,  German,  EnS  If, r   ^"""^"IS  branches: 
three  language"  , to' t;'  ^'f'"'".  .Spanish  (the  last 
g  ages  ,,re  opt„,„„i  s,„dies),   calligraphy 
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drawinp,  }io(ikkeo[)inp,  ninthoniatics^  ^iooprapliv,  his- 
tory, physira,  pliemistrv,  I'ivil  law,  insiirance  and  tar- 
iffs, knowledge  of  iiiprcluindisp.  At  statfd  intervals 
excnrsions  are  made  to  nuToiintilc  istulilishnicnts, 
after  wliicli  the  students  renort  in  class  of  what  they 
have  seen.  Tli  ^  leads  to  disenssions  on  qnestiona  of 
the  day.  The  nunilwr  of  honrs  a  week  is  thirty-three 
in  the  first  and  second,  thirty-fonr  in  the  third  year. 
Tlie  language  lessons  jier  week  are  as  follows;  Freneli, 
three;  German,  fonr;  Kn^lish,  four;  Italian,  four; 
Spanish,  three.  The  most  i>r(nninent  hranch  is  count- 
ing-house practice,  for  wliieh  eight  honrs  n  week 
throughout  the  three  years  are  reserved. 

Similar  independent  schools  for  eummercial  train- 
ing are  found  in  Xcuenbnrg,  Solothurn,  Winterthnr, 
and  Chaux-de-Fonds.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
in  Switzerland  eleven  commercial  departments  con- 
nected with  classical  and  technical  high  schools. 
Connncrcial  instruction  of  a  lower  order  is  offered 
also  in  '*  continuation  schools  "  ""or  elementary  pupils, 
and  commercial  clnbs  arrange  evening  courses  for  ap- 
prentices here  and  there. 

In  1S93  the  total  Federal  subsidy  for  commercial 
education  in  Switzerland  amounted  to  87,490  francs 
($17,498),  of  which  40,800  francs  were  spent  for 
commercial  schools ;  38,040  francs  were  paid  to  com- 
mercial clubs,  and  2,050  francs  for  scholarships,  of 
which  one  is  used  in  Venice  and  two  in  JIunich.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  l)e  stated  that  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  Canton  (or  State)  of  Zurich  in  189:! 
petitioned  the  Federal  government  for  a  subsidy  for 
a  girls'  commercial  school.  This  petition  was  not 
granted,  though,  because  the  Federal  executive  in- 
terpreted the  law  of  1884  as  giving  no  authority  to 
extend  commercial  training  to  girls.  Simil.ar  peti- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  Federal  government  from 


FRANCE.  ^„ 

FRAXCK. 

In  the  year  1820  ,wo  French  .nerchant,.  Messrs 
future  of  Preneh  connnerce,  eoneeived  the  n  an  «f 

c  ants.  Rel.ving  „„  ,j,c,r  o»n  means,  thev  opened 
such  a  8ehoo  ,„  l{„e  ,Ie  Grenelle,  eal  ing  ■the^„8t^ 
tut.on  "  fieole  spf^iale  .le  eomnieroe." 

rhe  fitness  of  such  an  nn.Iertaking  would  at  present 
1.0  .«elf-ev.de„t  at  a  time  when  the  «e<.essitv  for^,^ 
u-creia  tra.„,„s  ,s  recognised  evervwhere/but  at  th^ 
time  when  .Messrs.  Urodard  and  i;>gret  opened  their 
^hool  the  enterprise  was  considered^  very  b^ld  one 

IriTf'l  1 ""  r"''*-^  "-  "■-"  °^  "'e'^possibimy 
ot  such  a  teehnieal  instruction  for  which  hitherto 
practical  work  in  the  counting-house  and  store  maTa 
z.nes  had  lully  sufficed.     Few  believed  that   h-  com- 
mereia    sciences  as  s„eh  could  be  made  subLts  "f 
scholastic  instruction,  owing  to  the  great  numter  of 
special  branches  of  which  these  sciences  are  c^mj  ed 
he  establishment  of  snch  an  institution,  for  which 
ore  was  no  mode  in  existence  in  Franc^,  met  with 
e  greatest  obstacles.     An  attempt  had  ti  be  made 
to  combine  the  various  commercial  branches  of  kZt 
edge  into  one  science,  to  find  or  to  prepare  suitable 
teachers    for    ,l,at    p„rp,.e.      („|„.,''  ,^;;,;,    '^^^^ 
»aded  to  the  ditKcnlty.     Krcnehmcn  seemed  to  ha^ 
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no  decided  commercial  sense  or  interest  in  commerce, 
although  it  was  then  flourishing.  France,  further- 
more, was,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  a  condition 
which  prevented  a  far-sighted  policy  with  regard  to 
commerce  and  industry. 

All  these  things  combined  to  prevent  young  men 
from  attending  the  school  in  Rue  de  Grenelle.  They 
wished  to  he  admitted  to  the  har,  become  physicians 
and  authors  rather  than  merchants.  Entrance  into 
the  mercantile  profession  seemed  a  degradation  for 
which  no  especial  scholastic  preparation  was  required. 
Hence  the  new  school  could  not  expect  a  flourishing 
growth.  The  trustees  were  well-«xperienced  men, 
who  attempted  to  frame  a  study  plan  suitable  for  the 
requirement  of  commerce.  Men  like  Casimir-Pfirier, 
J.  B.  Say,  Ch.  Dupuy,  J.  Lafitte,  and  others  framed 
a  plan  for  this  new  school,  whose  course  was  one  of 
three  years.  At  first  some  students  entered  the  insti- 
tution, partly  resident  Parisians,  partly  from  other 
parts  of  France,  but  after  ten  years  of  wrestling 
with  new  problems  the  institution  was  closed.  Sev- 
eral times  it  had  changed  directors. 

In  1830  Adolph  Blanqui  undertook  to  revive  the 
school.  He  first  changed  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion to  "  ficole  superienre  de  commerce,"  which  name 
it  has  retained  to  this  day.  Blanqui  may  justly  be 
called  the  organiser  of  commercial  education  in 
France,  for  to  him  are  due  its  principles.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  school,  whose 
reputation  spread  all  over  Europe,  but  the  number  of 
its  students  rem;  ;  ed  small.  After  Blanqui's  death 
the  institution  met  many  kinds  of  obstacles,  until, 
in  1869,  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Meanwhile  several  other  schools  were 
established  in  France,  mostly  in  imitation  of  Blan- 
qui's institution. 


FRANCE.  „, 

merce   tliB  il.    f '  *  ,,   "  ^"I"""or  School  of  ('„,„- 

meraal  pract  ce  under  private  management  Most 
commercal  school,  in  France  are  managed  by  a  Jard 
of  trustees  called  comiU,  usuallv  chosen  fZL 
the  prominent  moi^hants  of  "he  city  ^wMoh  ,he  '^ 
"Uuated  In  Paris  the  chamber  '^f'omtje  X" 
the  trustees  from  among  its  „,e„,bers.  In  th^  borrd 
of  trustees  of  the  school  of  Marseilles  two  teachers 

The  State  subsidies  paid  for  commercial  educa 

u,n  are  q„„e  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fotw 

"ig  statements:  A  ministerial  decree  of  Feb.u-»'v  l 
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1849,  granted  sixteen  schoIarBhips  of  500  francs 
($100)  each.  This  sum  was  afterwards  yrcatly  in- 
creased, and  taken  from  the  funds  at  tlu  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  conmicmi  for  the  promotion  of  cora- 
nierce  and  industry.  In  t!i ;  w-ir  l»7j,  for  the  first 
time,  a  definite  amount  {ei,ui™lent  of  $0,000),  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  this  amount  was 
increased  (to  $8,000)  in  188;J.  The  State  budget 
of  commerce  in  1884  contained  $r.,000  for  the  im- 
provem'^nt  of  a  building  occupied  by  connucrcinl 
school.,.  This  appropriation  was  increased  to  $8,400 
in  isae.  Annual  appropriations  were  also  made  for 
'  u-elling  expenses  paid  to  graduates  of  higher  schools 
of  commerce.  In  1SS6,  $3,600  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  This  action  of  the  House  of  Deputies  found 
general  approval,  since  the  importance  of  travelling 
was  recognised  for  these  students;  partly,  also,  lie- 
cause  it  was  shown  that  ,ther  countries  had  set  the 
example  in  this  policy.  A  special  set  of  regulations 
was  adopted  for  the  manner  of  granting  these  sti- 
pends. The  .uinister  of  commerce  is  the  final  judge 
in  the  matter. 

The  courses  of  study  in  most  French  commercial 
schools  arc  arranged  for  three  years,  that  of  the 
school  in  Lyons  for  four  years,  while  in  Bordeaux 
and  Havre  only  a  two  years'  attendance  is  required. 
Foreign  students  arc  required  to  pass  through  a  pre- 
paratory department,  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  French  language. 
The  age  at  which  students  are  admitted  is  fifteen 
years ;  schools  which  have  a  preparatory  department 
admit  to  that  at  fourteen  years. 

The  following  branches  are  generally  found  in  the 
French  commercial  schools:  French,  algebra,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  bookkeeping,  commerciiil  law,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  histoiy,  couimerciid  geography,  ilraw- 
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ing,  ahorthiinil  HrifiniF   «.  i 

The  „„„U,r  „f  prSr^tK;'"'''^''"^ 

«'n8  they  Rive  «>" Zfc  ,n7.,     •"""  ""'"'*'  "'^  l<™- 

^"bject/  1  ,K.ruiaTfeaut.  '';;,"•""""""  "^  "'*" 
fc8«,r  of  law  i,  p,id  j;7V";  "/  ""«  IS  that  the  pro- 

■inpossible  to  take  a  Iar~  n'^^^      ?"'     *"""*  'f  i» 
place,  small  rtouJ  i^*^  j    ^'■. "'  """'''»♦'•  to  one 

»"  vario,.  ,z:z7r:^T:''  ''•\""-'f  '-^'■- 

n«imerou9  museum.,   art  c^m"  r     •*■     ^"  *^™''«'  the 
exhibitions  „„,   m  eh   m"^::::''  "'""""•ents  and 
agencies  nf  education  th"n  in  n^"™"''   ""■"«■''   «« 
mentary  cl„s«.s  arv  ",ken  bt  th  •'";  ^V"'"'""-     Ele- 
when  «.h.K,l  i,  „„,  ;rse"Z ''•;"  "■'"^'«"".  »"  d«y» 
lotion,,   to  mo„„„,el  Tnd  :,!?  """^"""'  '""'  <»l- 
"herc  appropriate  in"trueMon   '     •'  "^  ",'"-''  ™^". 
7rth,y,  also,  ,!,„,  ,h,  p™n  ,?  J    '^'■''!'-.    ^*  "  "»•*- 
of  feamins  have  mSCitr"TT''^  institution, 
"or  sch..I  „,  p,H,  on  -S:  "^"'^-    J" 'hesupe- 
forciguers;  the  sehool  at  \r.,l    .,,"  v'"'  '•""'''''ts  are 
"""  of  Havre  ab.mKfv    '7  "'•"""  ''"'  '"'«'"  "">tv, 
m«^  are  awarded  to    ,,  /, -Vf,^":" ''^"  ,-'""''""*'•     "ip'o^ 
""al  exaun-natiou;  i     ,ou  <   'r,'/'''''-'''''^  -hopass'the 
""'1  gold    niedaU   are   ^    e„  V       '"^'.""♦'""^  ""ver 
Ihe  dipl„n,as  of  tCsZ'i  ^"W"'"*<'"'>u,  work, 
i-nd  those  of  the  Seltl  f^  TSer'r'"'"'''''  '^^■''»"'. 

t'onimeree  "  in  Paris  mnv  i  i    Supcr.eure  de 
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founded  m  1820  and  transferred  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commeree  in  1869.     It  is  now  situated  at  No. 
102  Rue  Amelot.     The  prospectus  for  1895  says: 
The  course  is  one  of  three  years,  but  well-prepared 
studentshave  the  right  to  enter  the  second  grade  at 
once.     The  age  of  admission  is  fifteen  years.    The 
students  of  the  third  year  are  guided  by  their  pro- 
fessors to  factories  of  Paris  and  vicinity,  and  report 
.n  writing  what  they  have  observed.     The  same  stu- 
dents undertake  a  journey  annually  into  the  north- 
ern part  of  France  or  into  Belgium  in  order  to  study 
the  coal  mines,  means  of  transportation,  and  otheV 
things  interesting  to  merchants.     The  students'  re- 
ports of  this  excursion  are  submitted  for  competi- 
tion; the  best  composition  is  awarded  a  travellinc 
scholarship  of  1,000  francs  ($200).     Examination! 
are  held  every  three  months,  reports  of  which  are 
sent   to   the  parents.     At   the  close  of  the  course, 
medals  are  distributed  which  are  provided  by  the 
(  hamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Commercial  Geography,  and  the  Society  of 

lon  have  the  right  to  limit  their  service  in  the  army 
U  only  one  year,  and  the  aid  of  the  school  is  offered 
to  hem  to  seciire  acceptable  positions  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  State  grants  twelve  scholarship  to 
worthy  students.  Like  most  French  schools  of'^his 
kind,  the  superior  commercial  school  has  dormitories 
connected  with  the  institution;  in  this  school  tuition 


BELOICM. 

.    At  tlie  head  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Belgium  stands  the  "  Institut  de  Commerce  " 
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to  the  eit,.  council  of  i^,  Jct^d  Z^^  '  ^^"'l 
government  in  1847      At  II.   "^  •    ""^  provincial 

H.  Ma%.eus;';u'blistd'"r;r.re:.^™^''''"^ 

tions  for  the  establishment  of  a  R.  •  '  ^""P^^^- 
for  comn,erce  and  indu  trv  "  T?  ^"°  ""'^"'".v 
ion  and  the  e.istVg^Ji-.Uil'T^T,'''''''^'''  "P"" 
th's  plan,  claiminfilhat  tL  cTencc  of  ^"""  "PP"'^'' 
not  equal  in  importa.,.-,. 7    „  ■    ™"'™<"'<^e  was 

hence  the  inis  er's '  >:  J  t  T'T  ^  '*"'"*^  = 
institute  of  eomme  CO  o^eLd  ^Uu'-.ff'""''  "".'  ""^ 

ni^^tc^^ni^t  ^^^-'''■■'^&-::^t 

teed  to  ;aro;"e'.,™ToTC';.";''n:^:  «'^^T", 
has  edu..ated  over  4,000  students  '""'"'"' 

iiartru;;i:;::s':fT^'''"r^""'»''''--"- 

dews  live  in  Ti"  Pi,    ,  "r' "''"''*"'•''•''' >  "'e  »<- 

two  years       .''"'""  r'"^"-      ">'•  course  is  one  of 

the  Belg  aTitI       ,     ;      ",""".""""  "^  g^-d-ates  of 
ranking^,,,/;lr    gi;"et^,'"^''7'"'>"fBe'«i"m 

pur,;,se  of  obta  „ L    f         ""     9'""'"'-     ^'"-  the 

admission  to  the  inst   me     tI  l        ^  '*'"''"'  ^°' 

are  exam  ned  are  FreVcr  ZtrTJ"'  »'''"'''''"' 
^eepin,,,e,,«raphv.tS,,,.t?t^^^^^^^^^ 
historv,  c„„,merci„l  law,  „u,l  p^litie:"  J^A 'J^r""' 
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The  most  important  place  in  the  course  for  the 
6m  year  of  the  institute  is  the  practical  work  in  the 
mode  counting-house.  Here  the  more  theoretical 
branches  have  their  focus.  Here  is  utilised  tha 
which  IS  taught  in  the  scholastic  branches.  In  the 
counting-house  the  mercantile  practice  is  imitated  in 
Its  smallest  details  and  widest  bearings.     Regular 

turTis'JiTT*""'  ?"!'''  P'"^^'  "■"»  "^^^y  't^de^  in 
tiW,  »n7  P."""?"*^  in  all  kinds  of  transac- 

tions and  occupations.     Business  correspondence  is 

fZu  V  °"  '"  ^'T^'  '^^'^  in  'he  other  languages 
Tj^i  -T^,  ""S""  '"^^  i^  '"ken  and  a  blla^ 
dore  o^Iv'S-  f''"""''  ""=  «'^«  y^"  business  t 
war  thA     •       *-'."-»P*an  countries;  in  the  second 

Trie       AuTT  "  ""•';''"''  ,*"  '""n^niarine  eoun- 
1?.  %    .   V  "^  ^''"""S'  "^  *'•'"'«  a™  t«"Kht,  so  that 
the  students  gain  a  clear  view  of  commerce  and  iU 
ramifications  all  over  the  world 

talks'lrrl!'"  T'"'  '*''■""'  ""''  ^'''"'■'''  '"'••'"ional 
turer,  IL?  ^  prominent  merchants,  manufac- 
turers engineers,  and  other  experts  on  subjects  closely 
connected  with  mercantile  pursuits.  On^days  Ivhen 
the  schoo  IS  not  in  session,  visits  to  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  are  made  by  The  clas^« 
conducted  by  their  teachers;  but,  unlike  the  comme^ 
c^l  schools  in  Paris  this  institution  does  not  ar«n~ 

,>  h»»T!"™'  °"  /'"=  ?"■■*  "^  ">«  ^'"d^nts.     Late?^ 
t  has  been  urgently  advocated  to  add  a  third  year 

<niefly  to  the  legal  aspect  of  commerce,  and  should 
^rve  as  a  special  preparation  for  consuls  since  n 
Belgium  the  consular  service  is  chiefly  recruited  from 
among  the  merchants.  ^   "-ruuea  irom 

Graduates  receive,  upon  application,  travelling  sti- 
pends which  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  lerisla- 
turc  or  parliament  appropriates  45,000  francf  or 


$9,000,  annuaUv  tnr  ti,.. 

vary  between  Il.OOO  td'K  ""'  ""^  '''^"'^ 
«"-d>ng  to  the  o;untr;  to  wWch  ^  fT"'  ""• 
They  must  agree  to  stay  threl   '  1       .t       "'^  «°- 
During  recent  years  thUlIT  \        '"  ">»'  ™'«'»rv. 
have   sojourned     n    tranlf  ^  "'  "^'''"^  ''"•*''ds 
fna,   Brazil    Chim.     .      ""V'"   ^"ntries,    Areen- 
^^ew  Zealand.     Thei  haTe"?.;,  m'V^' /"'*'«"'«'  '"^ 
cies  for  co,nn,erciall,„s7„Tl  "''''''''<'  ^"^'e'""  agen- 
oped  new  channelaof    ."^drLTf""'  ""^  ^'^'^ 
of  industry.     Some  of  th!l         ,     '*^'*°  products 
appointed  Belgian  consul    fnf^"''"'""'  '"'^^   •**" 
For  sixteen  years  ,Z      '"/"e|gn  countries. 

I'ed  for  existen":  'and^in's^'"/".  t'""P  ^'™e- 
dents,  of  whom  35  were  foLi^       ''1"°'^  "  «*"■ 
attendance  has  increased  t^r     ■     ^"""^  'hen  the 
in  the  tuition  fees   nartt  n    •  ^  *""".«  '"  »  '•^''"<=tion 
to  .graduates  brthe'^sSe     Zl      '^^  ''''^'"^'  P"**! 
la.ion  of  over  five  and  a  lialf  m  r™'  "'"'  "  P"?"" 
the  industrial  and  comme«.1„I  T  T''  ^""""S  whom 
ous,  would  seem  toZ^Z^lT^^T ^""^ ''"'"<''■ 
annum  from  the  onrhire^  *""  «» .SToduates  per 
the  country  possesse^^    The  bS""-":'..""'''*"*^" 
or  high  schools  give  also  cL™  ^  •  ?      Athenaums  " 
limited   degree.^but     heir  TT'"'  ''''"'"etion  to  a 
themselves  foein^Lctlp/-f-»-  "-'^  <'"-ote 

ITALY. 

do?o^  fe^Tmir^e-rirrr"^  i-  ^'"■^ 

ganised  public  instn^rHnn  ^  '""v  ^hich  or- 

-n  .hi.  L  .:  art  de    e  e  :Kf  '"  ''?',•  "d 
cation  determines  that  »h!^I   ^     .™™™e™ial  edu- 

themselvestocommetL   ''  :;;'',Lr'''''^  V°  '''■""' 

-■••pursuits,  should  „trdl:^Tnst:,v:^: 
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nici,"  80  called  in  contradistinction  to  claasical  high 
schools.  These  institutions  have  a  section  for  agricul- 
ture and  technology,  and  another  for  commercial  stud- 
ies. Graduation  from  these  institutions  enables  the 
students  not  only  to  gain  good  positions  in  mercan- 
tile houses,  but  entitles  them  also  to  certain  State 


The  commercial  "  scrt'ons "  or  departments  in 
technical  high  schools  olfer  instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ing, correspondence,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  bank- 
ing and  commercial  law,  and  French,  while  Gennan 
IS  an  optional  study.  There  arc  about  sixty  of  such 
institutions  in  Italy.  They  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  but,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  mercantile 
world,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  of  the  time.  A  higher  institution  was 
needed  such  as  nearly  every  profession  and  calling 
had.  The  universities  prepared  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions; the  engineering  school  at  Milan  prepared 
thorough  technologists  and  engineers;  the  school  of 
shipbuilding  at  Turin  thoroughly  prepared  shin- 
builders;  artists  had  several  schools,  and  the  sc..ool 
of  design  at  Genoa  prepared  young  men  for  indus- 
trial arts.  Only  the  merchants  had  to  rely  on  spc- 
Oddary  schools.  At  last,  in  1867,  a  beginning  was 
nade  to  supply  the  want. 

It  was  in  Venice,  the  city  which  had  been  famous 
for  many  centuries  for  her  extensive  commerce  and 
successful  industry,  where  higher  instruction  for  com- 
mercial men  was  Ijegun.  In  July,  1867,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  "  Stabilimento  tenico "  petitioned 
the  city  council  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to 
Bstablish  a  higher  commercial  school.  The  city  coun- 
cil, and  other  bodies  addressed  for  the  same  purpose, 
declared  their  willingness  to  aid  the  institution,  since 
the  need  of  better  preparation  for  merchants  was 


ITALY. 

acutely  felt      »*,„,  „  "" 

a  subsidy.  Thia  goyefmneTZ  "•n"''"  "^'^  &' 
"te  annually  ,o  the  Cme  „!'?'"!«  *"  •^•"""''■ 
'he  founders  would  conse,  o  ,,  ,  ,  "•"■''  "  ""^""^  'f 
P»«e«.  (I)  To  offer  l,iX    i,   ,     7     'i  •"  "'^^^  P'"- 

f'-'-^'onal  preparation  of  oo",,  !"  '",'7  ^"^  "'^  P™' 
"ormal  .,ch,H,I  for  feaeCrrof  '  '  ""''  f'''^  *"  ««  ««  « 
f">-  that  purpose  lay  e^Haf  :,''"■""''''''  «-hooIs,  and 
of  foreign  '«r,gua^^''^rhoJZ  "P""  "'^  '^-^hing 
'her  tliat  the  board  of  tr,  i  Xf 'r'"*  •P™."'''^'^  ^"' 
have  one  „eml«r  prop<^irbv! '"'*""*'°"  should 
^   In  1871  the  institution  ,     '  R"vernn.Pnt. 

f!>vo..rable  anspie^s  T  rn^irT^  '";■'-■  ""■  ""-> 
«-'hool  is  ealled  Roval  iZ'T^'^^i  ^r'^^'"-  The 
»"d  »  has  fiveyearlyg  ,  ,*;:  ^/'rl '"  ' '""'■»<'"'e, 
department  was  maintainllK  '^,^'"1  "  P'-eparatory 
jmneeessary  an.l  has  Cn"  1, 1,'  ,  ^f  '"u  '*^"  ^"""^ 
1S9C)  the  institution  is  con.l  1  ,  o  '"■''^°'  (''n 
e.«-o  Ferrara.  The  pr  ,W  '  T  -''".  '^™'«»'  Fran- 
P'l'valent  to  $8,000,  tij  ",;  "^  V""-™'  C"'"  »  '"^ 
hoard  of  trade  Ik-?  nnn  '  ,   *  *  eniee  $2,000   the 

Tholatt^ttp  .  Zrt,  f"''  '"•'^^"''"  '•""-*«• 
»>'ch  as  the  consular  senTeer"'  T,""'^"'  ''™"''hes, 
'»  snbmit  to  an  exa'Son  ?"."'"'"" '^'""^ 

hose  whograduated  r„  tHmi"  1  I  ""■'''°"'  '""^P' 
high  sehools).     This  exa  , W^  . ■       •  ^1"™'  Onodern 

ianlanguage^nd  literal  ^n'r'r'"  "■"  I""" 
7t>e,  algebra,  physics,  "S^hir^'  '"r  "'•^■'  ""*'- 
shorthand  writing:^  h  knZiuJT^'  ^'""^'  '"^ 
enter  the  seeond  ^^nr',  eo„r,elf  ^1^'  "'"'^'•''"*  "> 
the  required  knowledge  Zd  L/ '"  f'f."''""  "^ 
fc'   and  has  passed  his  seven- 
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teenth  year  of  life.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  50 
florins  (about  $25)  per  annum.  Extraordinary  stu- 
dents pay  six  florins  ( $3 )  |ier  annum  for  each  branch 
of  study  tliey  choose.  Tlie  Koyal  government,  as  well 
as  the  other  agencies  which  support  the  school,  grant 
scholarships;  the  same  is  done  by  the  boards  or 
chambers  of  conimrrce  in  other  cities  when  they  send 
students  to  this  school  in  Venice. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Royal  government,  the  school  consists  of  three  de- 
partments: (1)  The  general  department,  which  pre- 
pares students  for  commercial  pursuits  in  a  three 
years'  course;  (2)  the  consular  department,  which 
has  a  course  of  five  years,  and  (3)  the  commercial 
normal  school,  wliich  prepares  teachers  for  commer- 
cial schools  in  a  course  of  four  years.  In  this  latter- 
named  department  the  chief  studies  in  the  first  year 
are  political  economy  and  statistics ;  those  of  the  sec- 
ond year  are  the  common  commercial  branches ;  those 
of  the  third  year  are  knowledge  of  merchandise  and 
chemistry,  and  those  of  the  fourth  year  are  foreign 
languages.  With  this  normal  school  department  a 
■practice  school  is  combined,  in  which  the  students 
learn  how  to  teach  tlie  commercial  branches.  The 
studies  of  the  other  two  departments  are,  aside  from 
the  purely  commercial  studies,  commercial  history 
and  political  history,  English,  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  one  oriental  language,  international  law, 
criminal  law,  constitutional  law,  court  procedure, 
commercial  and  maritime  law,  and  in  the  consular 
department  certain  additional  branches  are  taught 
which  arc  prescribed  by  the  government  and  refer  to 
consular  practice. 

The  professors  are  paid  between  $000  and  $1,500, 
and  their  appointment,  dismissal,  or  promotion  has 
been  reserved  to  the  government.     At  date  of  h:t 
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anrtll'a'^at.'"''''""*'"  '"'^  -^ht-n  professor. 

The  sciiool  has  the  rank  of  o       • 
"""on  f,«.„  i,  ontitlo;  ,"e  :4c7r::"^'  ""^  '^'"'- 
gratited  to  graduate*,  of  v,J         "  '"  *'"'  «»"'<?  right, 
-"ercia,  StaTe  i„.:,^  ,^1;''^ f,  "";,7'--'/-.    Tins  e^on.! 
V'"-"  to  Italian  co„„„ero"  '"'  ''''^-  '•"'•"'''''' 

«'ve  mnsenm  of  merehan.ir;  P'!«^'*«'s  nn  exfen- 

themaintenaneoTndrwn  •  "']  "  '"'^^  ''"'"•an-,  for 
(»«00)  are  ust^  al  ,X  r"' r''"'',''  ''""O  florinl 
^n»'rc  equipment  of  a  first-eh ::  "  "'"'"  "  "^"^  ">« 
However,  the  Italinn  n,  '    ''"■ninereial  school 

German  olerli„ 'prefer  ■''"'■'  ?"''''  '"  ™gagi^B 
^hool  in  Venie:.",,r'Cn7t;™ '•"";■'"'•  «•'"'*'>' 
Genoa  and  one  at  Bar  ri  ?  '""f«tor.,_one  i„ 
institutions  seems  to  I  „,;  k  """'''  "^  "'ese  two 

«f  «  praetieal  eharaete  Thi  ir^t  •'^''"''■"'  «"<' 
generally  appreciated  hv  .„  u  "  ''''*'"■•'  "hieh  is 
fen  to  thZetie:,  eon'Tid  S"o?  "'"'  ""  ""' 
Anything  fl,„t  i,  „„,  dirtith   «n       "?■''  ^"<'^*'<"'- 

preparation  of  merehansexlh^d^"?  ""  .*<"'''"''''''l 
of  study  of  these  school,  ^"^  ^""^  *^^  eourse 

iHetd'^t^Srii^l^l^'-T-ehln 

not  remained  bel  nd  otT  " T'''"'^ '"'"™""''  "  has 

commercial  sehoo    of  "hZ  TT"''     ^"  T"""  » 

1«S6-     Its  founder  waTl  T^r^'J"'''"^"^  '" 

"ficoleSuperieuredeCo.nl'^    m"?'"  "^  '^e  Paris 

»ier.     Oth^commercSXir  n'lT?  ''"'^P';  «"" 
date.     There  is  one  in  p,  ™""'*'  'n  Italy  are  of  later 

one  in  Genoa.'frdH  fn'Ts^r  Othe'f  ^"^  '"  ^"■ 
Italy-for  instance,  Rome  and  v  7 '"«*  ""^" '" 
-«..n  industrial  featu^^^'p'roi^iI^^IrU^'^h^a 
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mereial  schools  supported  by  private  persons,  cor.imu- 
nities,  boarJs  of  trade,  or  commercial  societies.  The 
school  founded  and  maintained  by  the  soc'ety  of 
"  Archimedes  "  in  Turin  occupies  a  peculiar  position. 
It  is  now  (1895)  fourteen  years  old,  has  sixt^  classes 
and  sixty-four  teachers.  In  189+-95  it  had  l.fiT.") 
students,  male  and  female,  and  1,300  graduated  after 
one  year's  study.  The  course  of  study  includes  Ital- 
ian language,  arithmetic,  Iwokkeeping,  penmanship, 
French  language,  drawing,  (■'  etro-tephnolog\-,  short- 
hand writing.  The  girls  leain,  besides  most  of  the 
foregoing  branches,  sewing  and  embroidery. 

The  right  to  attend  a  common  commercial  course 
is  obtained  by  passing  an  examination  before  a  gov- 
ernment commissioner,  but  if  the  student  wishes  to 
study  languages  and  geography  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
an  examination  for  admission  to  a  university.  In 
other  words,  these  two  branches,  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity course,  are  classed  among  the  branches  of 
hi^e'r  education.  For  ordinary  commercial  branches 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  lyceum  is  sufficient. 
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